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PREFACE. 

An eminent German critic once said, that Goethe*&Ip6igenie was 
* the only poetical production in the literature of Germany nearly 
every line of which requires a füll explanation ; for whilst in his 
" Faust " there occur scenes and a number of passages which can 
be well understood without any further elucidation, such is not 
the case with his Iphigenie, which the reader cannot fiilly ap- 
preciate or thoroughly comprehend as a whole, unless he under- 
stands throughout the work every allusion, is familiär with all the 
parallel passages in the classical authors, and is, besides, enabled 
by a complete analysis to enter fully into the spirit of the noble 
production.' Admitting that opinion, the truth of which is 
generally acknowledged, it will readily be granted that a thorough 
and complete commentary on Goethe*s Ipbigenie is an absolute 
necessity for English readers of that drama. Guided by this 
fact, and by my own long experience as teacher in this country, 
I have explained and elucidated in my Notes every passage — 
nay, every single expression — which seemed to me to require 
elucidation and Interpretation. I have also, from beginning to 
end, explained every mythological allusion, pointed out classical 
reminiscences, and quoted to the best of my knowledge parallel 
passages from the classical authors. Goethe's Ipbigenie is the 
fruit of his classical readings, which he chiefly carried on with 
Herder, and there are therefore to be found in that drama 
numerous classical reminiscences, which can be traced not only 
to the Tauric Iphigenia of Euripides and other plays of that 
poet, but also to the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles^ tteaS^- 
ing of the kindred subject, and to Kouiex» T\ä ^'öx'sj^^^ "ä^ 
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frequently not actual adaptations, and offer, as it were, exteraal 
similarities only; still I deemed them of sufficient interest to 
be embodied into a commentary on a work which is pervaded 
by the spirit of antiquity: for the same reason I could not 
help inserting Notes which will be found of interest to classical 
scholars only. In calling attention to reminiscences and parallel 
passages, I considered it advisable not only to give the references 
to the respective authors, but to quote bodily, for the con- 
venience of the reader, the classical passages themselves — with 
very few exceptions — ^both in the original text and in an English 
translation. The translations, which have, of course, only been 
added for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the 
language of the original, are given either in literal prose, or in 
such poetical versions as seemed to me most suitable for the 
purpose of elucidation. In the same way many explanations have 
been inserted in the commentary which are necessary only for 
such students as may not be familiär with the Greek Classics, 
and also a number of interpretations and help*notes for those 
readers who, though sufficiently acquainted with German in 
general, might find it hard to make out with perfect exactness 
this, the most difficult poetical production in German literature. 

In Order to make the present volume as complete in itself 
as possible, I have prefixed a General Introduction, giving a brief 
and succinct account of the house of the Atridae and their 
ancestors. This Introduction, which is designed for those who 
may not be fully acquainted with Greek mythology, will save 
some trouble even to those who have at their disposal the ex- 
cellent English works of reference which have almost become 
*household books,' and the mythological manuals and prose 
stories from the ancient Greek poets which have recently been 
published in this country, 

The Critical Introduction consists of three Parts. The 

first gives the History of the Compojition, the second a Critical 

Analysis of the drama and of the individual characters. The 

third Part contains chiefly a Critical Estimate of the relative 

ynerJt and the respective tendencies of Goethe's Iphigenie and 
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the * Iphigenia ' of Eüripides, which estimate will show that the 
two authors had quite difFerent objects in view with their compo- 
sitions ; the Greek poet having written a play for a Greek audience, 
and the German poet having composed a drama in order to repre- 
sent the glorificaüon qftrutb as emhodied in a noble-minded <tvoman. 

I have appended, as I did for the first time in this country. 
in my edition of Wilhelm Teil, a List of more or less populär 
Quotations from the present drama ; which, by the way, contains 
so many pithy sayings and aphorisms, that hundreds of lines 
might be used as quotations. 

The German Text is given in a carefuUy revised form in 
accordance with the edition of 1825 mentioned in the Critical 
Introduction, For the Greek quotations from Eüripides I have 
used the edition of Dindorf s text, published at the Clarendon 
Press ; and for the quotations from the other Greek poets I have 
chiefly used the texts adopted by Professor Paley. 

I have consulted for my Commentary the highly valuable 
Erläuterungen of Weber and Düntzer, and frequently quoted 
their remarks, more especially those of the latter commentator. 
Some remarks of Dr. Strehlke's have also been of use to me. 
In interpreting the 7exty which frequently ofFers very great diffi- 
culties, I have amply availed myself of the Prose Versions in 
which Goethe first composed his Iphigenie^ and which often 
served me as the surest guide in explaining the lext, whenever 
the wording was doubtfiil. In all such instances I thought it 
right to quote the corresponding prose passages in füll. 

For my * Translation Notes * I have found considerable help 
in the admirable translation of the present drama by Miss 
Swanwick, and here and there in the renderings of William 
Taylor of Norwich. I must, however, most specially acknow- 
ledge — and I do so with a feeling of sincere gratitude — the help 
which I derived from my leamed friend and colleague, Professor 
J. B. Mayor, who, though himself engaged on a leamed work of 
considerable magnitude, kindly read through my Notes as they 
went through the press, and assisted me with some very valuah\& 
suggestions. 
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The subject of Iphigenia has of late been made populär in this 
country through some Essays and Monographs on the works 
of Euripides, and the recent discoveries at Mycenae have added 
fresh interest to the tale of the Atridae, and so it is to be hoped 
that the present edition of the drama will be welcome not only 
to classical scholars, but also to the generality of readers to 
whom I have endeavoured to make accessible one of the neblest 
productions of the great poet. I may add, that as this drama 
affords one of the purest readings in any literature, there cer- 
tainly cannot be a more commendable teKt-book for school 
purposes. What Schiller's Wilhelm Teil is to the less advanced 
readers of Gterman, Goethie's Iphigenie is to those who have 
already acquired a good knowledge of the language ; and with 
what delight and enthusiasm this drama is read by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen — when it is fiilly understood by them — I have 
had ample opportunities to convince myself. 

Lessing says: SetHes Fleiszes darf sich Jeder rühmen, and so 
I trust that I may be allowed to state that I have bestowed the 
greatest care and attention on the present edition of Goethe*s 
great work, and that I have spared no study and research to make 
it generally populär in this country. ^ould I succeed in this 
object, I shall consider myself amply rewarded for my labour. 

C. A. BUCHHEIM. 

KlNO*S COLLBOE^ LONDON, 

Jan. 1880. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Iphigenia was the descendant of a race, which was one of the 
most ill-fated in the traditional history of Greece, and farnished 
the Greek tragic poets with abundant subjects for their tragedies. 
The founder, or ancestor of the race was Tantaluj, the old repre- 
sentative of the highest good fortune and of the deepest and most 
sudden fall. He is described as the son of Zeus and Pluto (i. e, 
abundance), a daughter of Cronos, and as having associated with 
Zeus and the other gods; he also shared at their table nectar 
and ambrosia, and was entnisted with their secrets. Intoxi- 
cated by his lofty position Tantalus became overweening and 
offended the gods — some say by setting his own son before them 
at a repast to test their omniscience, or as others relate by 
abstracting nectar and ambrosia, i.e. by divulging the secrets of 
the gods to other mortal beings^ — and in consequence he was 
visited after his death with that well-known terrible punishment 
of everlasting and never-gratified desire. He was doomed to 
stand in the midst of a lake, under trees covered with refreshing 
fruit, and both water and fruit got out of his reach, as soon as 
he attempted to quench his burning thirst. Others say he had 
a rock hanging over his head ever ready to fall. The theory that 
Tantalus was the sun, readily explains all these stränge stories *. 

Tantalus had three childrep, the eldest of whom, called Pelops^ 
became one of the most celebrated kings of ancient Greece. 
Pelops was one of the suitors of Hippodamia, the beautiful 
daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in EHis. All her suitors had 
to compete in a chariot race with her father who, possessing 

^ According to Pindar, Tantalus gave ambrosia to other men, in 
Order to impart to them the gift of immortality, which he hims^If then 
possessed. 

• Compare Cox, Mythology of the Aryan iia\.\Qia<&, 
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very swift horses, easily defeated and subsequently killed them. 
Pelops, however, was so much bent on marrying Hippodamia 
that he had recourse to treachery. He bribed Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, to tamper with bis master*s chariot, 
and when the race took place, the king was thrown out and 
killed on the spot. Pelops succeeded him in the sovereignty 
and married Hippodamia, but instead of fulfilling his promise to 
the charioteer he hurled him from a cliff into the sea. Myrtilus 
as he sank cursed Pelops and his whole race ; and to that curse 
all the calamities which subsequently befell the house of the 
Pelopidae are frequently attributed. Pelops had one son, named 
Ghrysippus, by the nymph Axioche, and a number of other 
children by Hippodamia, of whom Atreus and Thyestes became 
the most famous. Ghrysippus was a favourite with his father 
on account of his great beauty, and his half-brothers Atreus and 
Thyestes killed him from envy. Pelops expelled the latter from 
the country, and Hippodamia, being suspected by her husband 
of having instigated her sons to commit the cruel deed, and 
dreading his vengeance, destroyed herseif. Pelops — from whom 
the name of Peloponnesus is said to be derived — seems to have 
died peaceably, but his two sons, who had murdered the beautiful 
Ghrysippus, were exposed^o great calamities. 

The two brothers Atreus and Ibyestes fled to Mycenae, where 
they became the successors of Eurystheus ; but Atreus, being in 
possession of *a lamb with a golden fleece* secured the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom to himself alone. Atreus had by his 
first wife, Gleola, a son named Pleisthenes, and by his second 
wife, Aerc^€, several sons, the most celebrated of whom were 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Aerope was bribed to betray her 
husband to Thyestes, who by her assistance got possession of * the 
lamb with the golden fleece,' the ancient symbol of sovereignty in 
general, and of the enormous riches of the Atridae in particular. 
Atreus, being thus injured in his honour, expelled Thyestes, 
who secretly carried off the child Pleisthenes, brought him up as 
his own son, and when he was grown up sent him to Mycenae 
%o kill Atreus. The attempt failed and Pleisthenes was put to 
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death by the king, who found out too late that he had killed bis 
own son. After sotne time Atreus pretended to be reconciled 
to bis brother, and invited him to Mycenae. When Thyestes 
had arrived with his two or three sons, Atreus caused the latter 
to be murdered, and to be served up to his brother at a banquet. 
After the wretched father had partaken of the horrible food, and 
anxiously asked fbr his children, Atreus ordered the remains 
of the murdered sons to be brought in. Horror-stricken at 
the sight — from which the sun is said to have tumed his face — 
Thyestes fled and cursed the house of Atreus. Subsequently 
Atreus was killed by Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, and these 
two having succeeded in the sovereigrity of Mycenae, expelled 
Agamemnon and Menelaus the sons of Atreus from the country. 
The two brothers went to Sparta, where Agamemnon married 
Clytemnestra, and Menelaus her sister Helena, daughters of 
king Tyndareus, In the course of time Agamemnon obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Mycenae, and became by Cly- 
temnestra the father of four children; Electra, Chrysothemis^ 
Jpbigenia, and Orestes. His power and wealth became so great, 
that when the Greeks prepared the expedition against Troy, 
he was chosen chief Commander, but when the Greek army 
and fleet were assembled at Aulis, ready to depart, they could 
not sail forth on account of adverse winds. The reason of 
the obstacle was explained by the seer Calchas. Agamemnon 
had ofiended Diana, by killing a stag in a grove sacred to her, 
and by speaking irreverently of the goddess — or, as some assert, 
by having vowed in the year of Iphigenia's birth to sacrifice 
*whatsoever the year should bring forth most beautifiil,* and 
having neglected to sacrifice his daughter, who was distinguished 
by great beauty. Calchas further declared that it was Diana 
who detained the fleet, and that the goddess could only be 
appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. With reluctance the king consented, and enticed his 
daughter to the camp under pretence of wedding her to Achilles. 
Iphigenia came, together with her mother and her Infant brother 
Orestes ; and on discovering the deception sha ^.1 ^x%V Ssk^^x^^ 
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her father to spare her, but finally resolved to die heroically for 
the benefit of the Greeks The maiden was conducted to the altar 
and when she was on the point of being sacrificed the goddess 
sent down a cloud, shrouding and carrying away the intended 
victim, and substituting in her place a hind, which was sacrificed, 
The Greeks imagined that Iphigenia had been sacrificed, but 
Diana had carried her away to the Tauric Chersonese, where 
she served in her temple as a priestess. 

Agamemnon proceeded with the Greeks, who were now 
enabled to sail, to Troy, and Clytemnestra returned to Mycenae. 
There Aegisthus ingratiated himself with her, and having obtained 
entire control over her mind, he persuaded her to kill her 
husband — against whom he feit a deep resentment — on his retum 
from Troy. When Agamemnon returned with the victorious 
army, and arrived at his *father*s halls' he was received with 
feigned afFection by his treacherous wife. According to Grecian 
custom he at once took a bath, and, when on the point of leaving 
it he demanded a garment from Clytemnestra, she threw over 
him a net-like robe, which rendered him helpless, and slew him. 
Some relate, that Aegisthus merely devised the murder, and 
Clytemnestra carried it out alone ; others say, that he actually 
assisted her in perpetrating the deed ; whilst according to a third 
Version (Od, xi, 409, etc.) he butchered the king and his followers 
at a banquet. 

Electra who had been ill-treated by Aegisthus, whose authority 
she would not acknowledge, and by her own mother, now trem- 
bled for her own fate, but still more for that pf OresUj, whom 
the guilty. pair would fear as his father's future avenger. She, 
therefore, secretly sent her brother to Strophius, king of Phocis, 
who was married to a sister of Agamemnon. Orestes was brought 
up by his uncle together with his son Pylades and there sprang up 
between the two youths that intimate friendship which has 
become proverbial, The thought of avenging his father*s death 
was, however, uppermost in the mind of Orestes and after having 
stayed for seven years at Phocis he repaired in Company with 
his faithful Pylades, in disguise, to Mycenae, The two friends 
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announced the death of Orestes to Clytemnestra, and the un» 
natural mother, conscious that she deserved punishment at his 
hands^ actually rejoiced at the tidings. Orestes was at first unwill- 
ing to avenge his father's death on his mother, but Electra, to 
whom he made himself known, fanned in him the flame of 
vengeance and both Clytemnestra and Aegisthus feil by his band. 
Tonnen ted by remorse, or as the Greeks expressed it *pursued 
by the furies,' Orestes consulted the oracle of Apollo, which 
promised him recovery from his * madness/ if he carried away 
from Tauris the Image of Diana — which was said to have fallen 
there from heaven — and took it to Athens. Orestes went with 
Pylades to Tauris and being taken prisoners by the natives, the 
two friends were to be sacrificed, by command of king Thoas, 
according to the custom of the country, A recognition took place, 
however, between Orestes and his sister Iphigenia — who still 
served there as priestess — and the two left Tauris together with 
Pylades, carrying away with them the image of Diana, The 
curse which had rested on the house of Tantalus ceased 
with the retum of Orestes and Iphigenia to Mycenae, *the 
wonderful ruins of which still bear silent testimony to the splen- 
dour of the Atridae.' Orestes not only took possession of his 
father's kingdom, but of several other countries. He was married 
to Hermione by whom he had a son named Tisamenus, who, as 
will be Seen from the following Genealog'tcal 7a6iey was the last of 
the Atridae. 

Tantalus 

I 

Pelops 

1 ' 1 

Atreus Thyestes 

j. — ^ ^ I 
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CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Kext to a critical esümate <^ important poetical productions, 
there is nothing so interesting and instructive as the history of 
their <:ompositton, more especialiy if it serves to illdstrate at the 
same time the obstacles encountered and triumphantly overcome 
by a man of genius^ and help us to gain an insight into the pro- 
cess of the author's intellectual development» Such is undoubt- 
edly the case with the history of the composition of Goethe's 
Ipbigeme, concerning the origin, growth and completion of which 
abundant details are found in his correspondence and in his 
Italiemscbe Reise, 

Goethe seems to have conceived the idea of dramatising the 
subject of Iphigenia as far back as the year 1776, but he did not 
actually begin the composition until February 1779. He could 
not have undertaken the task at a less auspicious moment, for 
in the beginning of that year he was appointed 'President 
of the Military and Gauseway Commissions* of the duchy of 
Weimar. The function of the poet-statesman was to super- 
intend the levying of recruits and to watch over the repairs and 
construction of highways ; and well might he exclaim that amidst 
these uncongenial occupations * he was with one foot only in the 
stirrups of Pegasus.' Still he resolutely proceeded to his task on 
the evening of the fourteenth of February, A pleasant letter 
received from his mother had cheered his mind, and the 
Mepressing spirits' of official drudgery were driven away by 
the soothing sounds of music, which was performed in a room 
adjoining his study. The beginning had now been made; and, 
the most urgent official duties being accomplished, the poet 
retired, at the beginning of March, to the solitude of the castleof 
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Ilmenau, hoping to finish the drama in a few days. But an 
adverse fate Ihrew a new difficulty in his way. A not had broken 
out among the weavers of the neighbouring manufacturing town 
of Apolda, in consequence of great distress prevailing in that 
* troublesome place.' This circumstance had a very disturbing 
efFect on Goethe, and he bitterly complained *that the drama 
would not advance, and that it was quite dreadfiil that the king of 
Tauris should speak as if there were no starving stocking-weavers 
-<^t Apolda.' Retuming to Weimar on March ii, he assiduously 
r continued his work, and after a few days he had finished the first 
three acts. On March 19 he wrote the whole of the fourth act 
in one day, to judge from the foUowing memorandum which he 
dictated to his secretary Riemer : ' Sereno die^ quieta mente I wrote 
after a choice of three years the fourth act of my Iphigenie in one 
day.' The remaining fifth act was written within the next nine 
days, so that the ßrst version of the drama was finished on 
March 28 of the year 1779. The piece, composed within the 
Short Space of about six weeks, was, however, only finished but 
not completed ; for it was written in prose — partly owing to the 
Strange prejudice of those days that tragedies should not be 
written in verse, and partly to the fact that the laws of German 
prosody were then still unsettled. The prose was nevertheless 
so rhythmical, that it mostly read like verse ; for in spite of the 
drawback just pointed out Goethe spontaneously produced the 
most finished verse. 

After a space of nine days — on April 6 — the drama was 
performed for the first time in honour of the birth-day of the 
Duchess Luise ; the celebration of which seems to have been the 
extemal occasion for so speedily finishing the drama. The Per- 
formance was merely a private one, and was carried out by 
amateurs only; the part of Iphigenia alone being played by a 
professional actress — the famous Corona Schröter. Goethe 
himself acted the part of Orestes ; and all the records preserved 
of that memorable Performance agree that at no time has there 
been witnessed such an union of intellectual and physical perfection 
as was exhibited by Goethe in playing the "^«cX. oi Ox^^^s* '^Äa. 

b 
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was likened to ' an Apollo descended from heaven, to represent 
bodily the beauty of Greece.* 

The Performance was repeated several times, and the author 
soon received from various quarters applications for his * newest 
dramatic production ' ; but Goethe being fully conscions of the 
fact that his drama had not yet attained the right form, decidedly 
declined to have it published or performed. 

In the spring of 1780 Goethe proceeded to change his first 
Prose Version into a metrical form, but the whole process seems 
to have consisted, in a great measure at least, in merely transcrib- 
ing the rhjrthmical prose into irregulär iambics. This second — 
poetical — version is, besides, merely a fragment, as it does not 
contain the whole drama. Of greater importance is the revision 
of the Prose Version which Goethe undertook in 178 1. The 
dialogue was extended and a number of expressions replaced 
by more dignified ones. Five years later the author seems 
to have made another attempt to change the prose into a metrical 
form ; for writing from Karlsbad under date of Aug. 23, 1786, he 
says, ' Now that the drama is shaped into verse, it gives me new 
pleasure ; one can see much better what improvement is still 
required. I am now engaged on it, and hope to have done with 
the work to-morrow.* His friends had repeatedly urged him to 
give the final touch to his Ipbigenie, and this was most assiduously 
done by Herder, who probably best knew how to appreciate the 
great classical work. Owing to these solicitations Goethe took 
with him, together with other unfinished productions, the last 
Version of his drama, when he left Karlsbad on Sept. 4, 1786 ; and 
on the Brenner mountain, where he arrived four days later, he 
took out of a larger parcel of manuscripts that of his Iphigenie^ 

* that it might be his companion into the beautiful warm country.* 

* The days are long,' he added ; * there will be nothing to disturb 
my thoughts, and the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery 
will by no means dispel the poetical Inspiration ; nay, assisted by 
open air and free exercise, they will rather promote it' The 
fact is Goethe was now free from the shackles of social and con- 
ventional life, and was therefbre in a position to follow the 
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impulse of his poetical genius. Four days after he had left the 
Brenner he wrote the first lines of his * new version * on the Lake 
of Garda, when the powerful south winds drove the waves to the 
shore, * where he was at least as lonely as his heroine on the coast 
of Tauris ^.' He continued the task of touching up his drama 
during his joumey to Venice, and worked most industriously at 
the last-named place. Then the work suddenly came to a stand- 
still, and he even conceived the idea of writing an Ipbigenie von 
Delphi * ; fortunately ' a feeling of duty towards the older piece ' 
induced him, on his arrival at Rome, to devote himself again to 
the task of recasting entirely the form of his Iphigeme auf Tauris^ 
and this time he was to derive considerable aid from another 
quarter. He had made at Rome the acquaintance of the some- 
what eccentric but ingenious writer R. P. Moritz (1757 — 93), 
who was the author of a treatise on German prosody ; and by 
imparting to Goethe his views on that subject, he gave a new 
Impetus to the poet to complete the task of changing the prose 
form of his drama into the purest iambics of five feet'. ' My pro- 
ceeding,' says Goethe, * was very simple ; I merely copied the piece, 
dividing it line by iine, period by period into a regulär rhythm.* 
Those who will compare the prose with the poetic version, will 
readily convince themselves of the truth of that Statement ; for as 
the late G. H. Lewes truly remarks * they will not only see how 
frequent the verses are, but how few were the alterations neces- 
sary to transform the prose drama into a poem. They are just 
the sort of touches which elevate poetry above prose*.' The 
final classic stamp having been impressed by Goethe on his 
Ipbigenie, he was in a position to send to Germany on Jan. 10, 

* Cp. Note to 11. 13, 14. 

* A sketch of Goethe's plan is given in his Italienische Reise under 
date of Bologna, ipth Oct., 1786. 

' An account of Goethe's intercourse with Moritz, and of the aid he 
received from him, will be found in the Italienische Reise in the letters 
dated Rome Dec. 1786 and Jan. 1787. 

* The two Prose Versions and the fragmentary Poetic Version will be 
foimd in Düntzer's instructive and exhaustive work, Die drei äiteUen. 
Beorhiiiungen von Goethe^ s Iphigenie^ 

b 2 
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1787, a copy of the new venion of his drama, which he called his 
Schmerzenskind — an epithel, as he declared, which it deserved in 
more than one sense, This then is the last version of Goethe's 
Ipbigenie as it now lies before us — in a form which, in point of 
language alone, presents the purest and most perfect production 
of German literature. 



II. 

A considerable amount of ingenuity and leaming has been dis- 
played by various critics in discussing the questions: What 
object had Goethe in view in selecting a classical subject for 
dramatization ? What ' moral ' did he intend to convey ? Is it a 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, or is it a purely modern 
drama? These questions have generally been answered in ac- 
cordance with the individual standpoint of the critics, without 
paying much attention to the internal evidence to be derived 
from the various stages of the poet's intellectual development, 
and to his own utterances respecting his most matured pro- 
duction. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out, that the demoniac, or 
rather Titanic dement was in a considerable degree represented 
in Goethe's nature, as may be inferred, in particular, from a 
number of his works. His Faust, his Prometheus — not to mention 
any other of his larger or minor productions — are all emanations 
from that unsubmissive spirit. A significant passage in the fifteenth 
book of his Wahrheit und Dichtung gives us a sufficient clue as to 
the extent of that spirit in the poet and its relation to his works : 
' The Titano-gigantic, heaven-storming spirit,* says Goethe, * did 
not furnish any materials to my poetic direction. It was more 
in my line to represent that peaceful, plastic, at any rate passive 
resistance, which, whilst acknowledging a superior authority 
wishes to be placed on an equal footing with the same. But 
also the bolder characters of that race, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus 
were adored by me. Admitted into the society of the gods, 
they may not have behaved in a sufficiently submissive manner, 
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and as haughty guests they may have deserved the wrath of their 
friendly host and thus have drawn banishment upon themselves. 
I pitied them ; the ancients had already acknowledged their State 
as a tragic one, and if I showed them in the background of 
my Iphigenie as members of an enormous Opposition, I probably 
owe to them a part of the effect, which it was the good fortune 
of that piece to produce.' Here then we have the answer to the 
question why Goethe has chosen the story of Iphigenia as the 
subject of a drama. Not because it was a classical subject, but 
because it represented the sufFerings of a high-minded, ambitious 
race. The curse lay heavily on the whole race, and one crime or 
vn*ong engendered another. How was that curse to be removed ? 
Should it for ever continue, because the ancestors had deserved it ? 
In this sense Iphigenie exclaims most pathetically (cp. p. 82, 
1. 1694, etc.) : 

Soll dieser Fluch denn e<wig nvalten f Soll 
Nie dies Geschlecht mit einem neuen Segen 
Sich twieder heben f — Nimmt doch Alles ab ! 
Das beste Glück, des Lebens schönste Kraft 
Ermattet endlich, «warum nicht der Flucht 
Besides, however, representing to us in the background the 
sufferings of the * bolder characters ' and the curse which weighed 
upon them and their descendants, the poet succeeds in exciting 
cur pity for the various characters in the drama. First for 
Iphigenia, the innocently sufFering maiden, who reluctantly spends 
her life amidst a barbarian people far from her kindred — then for 
the two noble friends, one of whom had been driven, as it were, 
to a crime, and in consequence was pursued by furies, whilst 
the other was a victim to his generous friendship. The climax 
of pity is, however, reached in the scene in which the recognition 
between brother and sister takes place — when Iphigenia in deep 
distress appeals to the former : 

Schilt einer Schnuester reine Himmelsfreude 
Nicht unbesonnene, strafbare Lust ; 
and Orestes, dimly recognizing his sister, exclaims in despair, 
'that he oniy wished their sister Electra might be ther^^ ^a ^JöafiL 
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she should perish with them, and the sun should see the last 

horrors of their race, in beholding a sister sacrificing her brother * 

(p. 59,1. 1223, etc.). 

Crushed by the thought of those Mast horrors* Orestes 

sinks down exhausted, and he again excites our pity when, on 

regaining his consciousness, he has a vision of * calm frenzy' and 

Iphigenia implores the goddess : 

lasz den Einzigen, Spätge/undnen mir 

Nicht in der Finstemisz des Wahnsinns rasen! 

The sudden and complete recovery of Orestes is brought 

about by his recognition of his sister, as is shewn by his words : 

Las% mich zum erstenmal mit freiem Herzen 

In deinen Armen reine Freude haben! 
« * « « * 

Es löset sich der Fluch^ mir sagfs das Herz, 

The recovery of Orestes, efFected by the calming influence of 
Iphigenia, constitutes, however, only half of the task to be 
accomplished. There still remains that of * purifying the house 
of Agamemnon,' and this too is efFected by Iphigenia through 
the purity of her heart. We had already learnt to admire her 
human ising influence in the abolition, through her agency, of the 
human sacrifices in Tauris, and now, when a conflict arises in her 
heart between sisterly love and half-filial gratitude — ^between 
falsehood palliated by the law of self-preservation and all-powerful 
etemal truth — she triumphantly overcomes all worldly considera- 
tions and sacrifices all human interests on the altar of divine truth. 
Deceit and cunning were not only allen, but actually revolting 
to her ; and when she has in the candour of her soul betrayed the 
secret plot to the king, he is so deeply touched by her confession, 
that he consents not only to the departure of the two friends, 
but also of her whom he hoped ' to carry to his home as bride, a 
blessing to himself and his realm.' It was then by the retum of 
Iphigenia to the * halls of her ancestors* — which was brought about 
by the truthfulness and purity of her heart — that the curse was 
removed from her house. The * moral of the drama ' is, there- 
fore, nothing eise but the glorification of truthy bodily represented^ 
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in tts highest perfection^ in an innocent ^vornan. That Goethe wished 
to show by his drama that^r/Vy ofbeart alone can atone for all 
human frailties and blot out past crimes, he has himself declared 
in the foUowing lines, written in 1827, with respect to the present 
drama ^: 

Was der Dichter iüesem Bande 

Glaubend^ hoffend anvertraut^ 

Wer^ im Kreise deutscher Lande 

Durch des Künstlers Worte laut. 

So im Handeln, so im Sprechen 

Liebevoll verbünd* es <iveit: 

Alle menschliche Gebrechen 

Sühnet reine Menschlichkeit, 

If then Goethe's object was to show the triumph of civilisation 
over barbarism, and of truth over falsehood, or as the leamed 
French translator of Goethe's Iphigenie, M. Legrelle, expresses 
it, to produce in Iphigenie un type etemel et supreme de perfection 
ideale^ can we suppose him to have aimed at constructing a Greek 
drama corresponding to the tragedies of the ancient Greek 
poets ? Certainly not. All he did was to choose a classical subject 
which seemed to him most suitable as the background for a 
picture of human perfection, and in doing this he merely borrowed 
as much from the classical drapery for his picture as was actually 
necessary for the consistent execution of the work, and the re- 
presentation of the characters respectively. There is not a Single 
expression in the whole drama which — apart from many lofty 
sentiments quite unknown to the ancient world — ^would remind 
US that we read a modern production ; whilst, on the other band, 
there is no Single trait in the piece, which would impose upon us 
the acceptance of facts based upon the religious belief of the 
ancients, but quite incompatible with our modern views. We 

* After Eckermann had highly praised the Performance of the part of 
Orestes by the actor Krüger, Goethe presented to the latter a hand- 
somely bound copy of his Iphigenie, in which he had inscribed the above 
verses. Cp. Eckermann*s Gespräche mit Goethe^ iii. <^%^ «X<i. 
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hear the complaints of Orestes that he is tormented by the furies, 
and see him sufifering; but we do not behold the furies them- 
selves. The bodily appearance of the avenging deities on the 
stage, was in its proper place before an audience in ancient 
Greece, whilst to admit it into a modern drama would be most 
unsuitable ^. Goethe was therefore quite right in rejecting the 
Suggestion of Schiller, who was fond of theatrical effect, to let the 
furies appear on the stage. He did not wish to imitate the 
ancient Greek tragic poets by having recourse to any externa! 
accessories which were peculiar to Greece only. If there is 
anything Greek in his drama besides the subject, it is the 
harmonious beauty of the piece as a whole, the calm dignity 
which pervades the action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language. 

It is true there is not much action, in the usual acceptance of 
the word, to be found in the drama ; still the characters are, one 
and all, distinctly and interestingly delineated, and bear the stamp 
of individuality. The character of the king — who has been, of 
course, greatly idealised, — is at once dignified and majestic. We 
leam to appreciate his noble qualities at the very outset of the 
drama through Iphigenia, who describes him as ein edler Marina 
and through her dialogue with his faithful servant Arkas. When 
Thoas himself appears, we cannot deny him our tribute of 
admiration for his dignified bearing, and our sympathy for his 
loneliness and his unsuccessful wooing. That his feelings of 
humanity are stifled in him for a moment, and that he should 
address bitter reproaches to Iphigenia on 'woman*s nature,' 
is, under the circumstances, quite natural. The second time 
when the king appears — in the fifth act — we see him first repre- 
sented as a man of great energy, prompt in command and ready 
in action. In thus depicting the character of the king, Goethe 
has happily applied a trait denoted by his name. Euripides 
describes him ' as a barbarian who moves his feet like swift wings, 

^ The furies appear in the celebrated opera by Gluck, compos^^ed 
in 1779 to a libretto by M. Guillard. 
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and to whom bis swiftness has given the name of Tboas * (Iph. 
Taur. 1. 32, etc.) \ and Goethe puts into bis moutb tbe words: 
Ej komme schnell die Priesterin herbei! 
Dann gehty durchsucht das Ufer scharf und schnell, 
At tbe same time the king is represented as a man of valour, 
moderation and Sterling bonesty. He .subdues bis anger in tbe 
presence of the fiery youth Orestes, but is ready to take up the 
Single combat witb bim ; and wben he is reminded by Ipbigenia 
of bis promise and she appeals to bis nobler feelings, he stemly 
but graciously grants her prayer. 

Tbe king's servant and confidant, Arkas^ worthily represents 
bis master and reflects bis good qualities. He eamestly pleads bis 
cause witb Ipbigenia, for whom he seems to entertain feelings of 
reverence and friendsbip. There is also a touch of humanity in 
bis cbaracter, and he is brave and prompt in bis actions like bis 
royal master. 

Tbe bright cbaracter of Pylades affords a pleasant relief against 
bis Stern surroundings. Undaunted by any calamity, shrewd 
and brave, he is a perfect counterpart of Odysseus, He is in fact 
a genuine Greek cbaracter. What can there be more character- 
istic of an unflinching cbaracter than bis assurance to Orestes : 

Wenn die Priesterin 
Schony unsere Locken lueihend abzuschneiden. 
Die Hand erhebt, soll dein* und meine Rettung 
Mein einziger Gedanke sein. 
He bad enlivened the gloomy mood of bis friend (cp. 1. 643, etc.), 
to whom he was attached with unparalleled devotedness, he bad 
deceived the priestess with a * cunningly devised story ; * but with 
all bis liveliness and sbrewdness he is brave and thougbtful, for as 
Ipbigenia says : 

Er ist der Arm des Jünglings in der Schlacht, 
Des Greises leuchtend Aug* in der Versammlung, 
The cbaracter of Orestes can be properly defined from the 
moment of bis recovery only. As long as he is under the baue of 

* •Thoos * denotes in Greek * quick/ * swift.' 
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remorse his soul is wrapped in deep melancholy. He is resigned 
to his fate and ready to die ; but the spirit of heroism has not 
been entirely crushed in him. He still thinks with longing and 
regret of the bygone days, when he hoped to emulate the deeds 
of Theseus and Hercules, and the love of truth is still paramount 
in him ; for when he finds that Iphigenia readily believed the 
* fable * of Pylades, he confesses who he is, for he cannot bear 
to deceive such a noble soul by falsehood (cp. 1. 1076, etc.). 
When he dimly begins to become conscious of the truth of 
Iphigenia's assurance that she is his sister, he manifests the 
most tender feelings of brotherly affection. How touching are 
his words to Iphigenia, when he comforts her to bear up under 
the new and last calamity : 

Weine nicht! Du hast nicht Schuld, 
Seit meinen ersten Jahren hab* ich nichts 
Geliebty <wie ich dich lieben könnte, Sch^wester, 

After his recovery Orestes appears in all the brightness of a 
young hero, From the speeches of Pylades (p, 75, etc.), we at once 
infer that a complete change has taken place in him, and that 
he is now like a new-born man ; whilst when he appears armed 
(Act V. Sc. 4) we see bodily before us the valorous youth who is 
not even intimidated by the presence of the king. His bearing 
is at once royal, dignified and courageous ; and it is a fine trait in 
his heroic character, that with the love of life there was aroused 
in him the love of action, and that he, as a stranger, was ready for 
a contest on behalf of all the strangers who may in future 
approach the shore of Tauris, 

The character of Iphigenie is acknowledged to be one of the 
noblest that have ever been drawn by the master-hand of äny 
poet. ' As a woman, s^ a daughter and sister, as a Greek and a 
priestess,' she is the embodiment of all ideal perfection, and her 
character Stands before us in such harmonious beauty and com- 
pleteness, that it would be just as difficult to describe it, as it is 
to give an exact idea in words of a beautiful work of art. The 
tender feeling for her kindred, the grateful sentiment towards 
her benefactor, the sense of duty in her function as priestess, are 
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all strongly developed in her, but her truthfulness is paramount to 
everything eise. What we most admire in Ipbigenie is her clear 
and distinct perception of what is right, and her unalterable 
resolution only to do what she acknowledges as such. She must 
be all at one with her consciousness of what is right and good, if 
she is to be satisfied with herseif; and in this sense she utters the 
words which give a clue to her whole character : 

Gan% unbefleckt gemeszt sieb nur das Herz» 
It has been conjectured that the famous Frau von Stein, who 
had such great influence on Goethe, was the prototype of his 
Iphigenie ; it is, however, not impossible that it was his own sister 
Cornelia, for whom he feit such a deep, brotherly afFection, who 
had inspired him to erect this imperishable monument to 
brotherly and sisterly love. 



III. 

* How many Ipbigenias have been written ! Yet they all difFer 
from each other, for every writer manages the subject after his 
own fashion.' This remark of Goethe's should serve us as a 
guide in judging the numerous dramatisations of the subject of 
Iphigenia, from the time of Euripides down to that of Goethe 
himself ; and it should, besides, completely settle the vexed ques- 
tion, which properly ought never to have been raised, Which 
production was superior, the Greek play, or the German drama ? 

An account of the various Iphigenias that have ever been 
written, would, of course, be beyond the scope of the present 
publication, but a brief summary of the Euripidean play — for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with the drama 
itself — seems to be so much the more desirable, because it will 
clearly show the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias, as if they had been written for the same 
object. 

The play of Euripides opens with a prologue composed after 
the author's usual fashion. Iphigenia first gives a genealogical 
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account of her family, and after relating her own fate she de- 
scribes a dream she had during the past night, which she can 
only Interpret as a sure omen of the death of her brother Orestes. 
She prepares, therefore, with the help of her Grecian attendants 
— consisting of female slaves, who form the Chorus — to carry 
funeral libations to her brother's shades. After Iphigenia has 
left, Orestes and Pylades appear ' to make a stealthy survey of 
the temple,' from which they intend to carry away secretly the 
Statue of Artemis ; for Orestes had been promised release from 
the furies, if he brought that statue to Athens. They retire with 
the intention of carrying out their design at night time. Iphigenia 
again appears on the stage, and joins the Chorus in singing a dirge. 
The dirge ended, a herdsman announces to her the capture of 
two Grecian strangers. She is asked to make immediate pre- 
parations for sacrificing them. Hitherto she was, as she her- 
self declares, averse from carrying out the cruel law of the 
land ; but now, hardened by the assumed death of Orestes, and by 
the remembrance of the wrong done to her at Aulis, she feels no 
pity for her captive compatriots, and only wishes that Helen 
and Menelaus might be thrown on the coast of Tauris, so that 
she could immolate them. When the two captives, of whom she 
only knows that one was called Pylades, are brought as victims 
before Iphigenia, she gradually learns from them the events 
which occurred since she left Argos, such as the capture of Troy, 
the safe return of Menelaus and Helen, the murder of her father 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, and the death of the latter by her 
own son. Orestes persistently refused to give his name, in order 
not to expose it to disgrace ; and after Iphigenia had leamt from 
his account that her brother was still alive, she hits upon the fol- 
lowing idea. She declares herseif willing to spare the life of that 
one of the two captives, who will undertake to deliver a letter to 
her brother Orestes, and here occurs that well-known contest 
in generosity between the two friends, each of whom wishes the 
other to save himself by carrying out the commission of the 
priestess. At last Pylades is prevailed upon to accept the offer, 
and he swears an oath that he will safely deliver the letter to 
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Orestes. By way of caution he adds, however, the saving clause, 
that in case the ship should wreck, and the missive be lost, he 
shonld no longer be responsible for the fulfihnent of his oath. 
This Observation causes Iphigenia to read aloud the letter, in 
whicb she relates her rescue at Aulis, and conjures her brother to 
save her. Pylades hereupon exclaims, that he can at once ac- 
complish his oath, and delivers the letter to Orestes. The re- 
cognition between brother and sister now takes place, and a plan 
is projected to efFect escape for all, and to convey away at the 
same time the statue of Diana. ' This affords,* as Professor 
•Paley expresses it * abundant scope for the Greek arts of fraud 
and deception.' Thoas, the king of Tauris, is both a devout and 
credulous man, and he is easily persuaded by the priestess that 
the captives require lustration, in consequence of being guilty of 
the crime of matricide, and that the statue too must be purified 
by the water of the sea. The priestess retires with the two 
strangers and the image of the goddess to * a lonely part of the 
sea-shore,' but finally the fraud is discovered, and Thoas is 
resolved to take summary vengeance. Nothing can now save 
the two friends and the priestess, except the expedient, to which 
Euripides had so often recourse, namely, the apparition of Pallas 
Athene, who commands the frightened king to allow both the 
priestess and Orestes to depart from Tauris, and to carry away 
with them the statue of Diana to Attica. 

The above brief sunmiary of the Euripidean Tauric Iphigenia 
will clearly show what has been pointed out before, that Goethe 
had in his Ipbigenie no Intention whatever to produce an imitation 
of the Greek play ; that he did not wish to write any Greek play 
at all, in the usual acceptance of that term ; and that the es- 
sential character of the two productions in question is so widely 
difFerent, that every parallel is quite out of place. The two 
pieces could, if I may say so, only be contrasted, not compared. 
Let US first consider the corresponding characters individually. 

The Iphigenia of Euripides is a vindictive, scheming, and 
lying Greek woman. The mildness of her heart, which she 
herseif praises so much, did not extend beyond the fact that sh& 
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awarded to the victims a tear of pity when they happened to be 
her compatriots (1. 344, etc.) ; but she nevertheless continued to 
* consecrate ' them as well as other strangers for immolation on 
the altar ; and she only regrets that she was unable to wreak her 
vengeance on Helen and Menelans (1. 354, etc.). She rejoices at 
the news of the death of the seer Calchas, and wishes death to 
Agamemnon (1. 531, etc.). She is ready to betray her host with- 
out the slightest remorse ; she does not hesitate to teil him the 
shocking lie, that her father * was still alive and fares well,* and 
assures him that she will not return to Greece, as she hates and 
detests that country (1. 11 85, etc.); and finally she dupes him* 
with the ridiculous nursery tale, that the image of the Goddess had 
tumed away from its seat of its own accord, and had closed its 
eyes when the two strangers were brought to the temple (1. 11 65, 
etc.). Almost the only redeeming trait in the character of the 
Euripidean Iphigenia, is her objection to the proposal that 
Orestes should kill the king, because a stranger should not 
murder his host (1. 102 1). Her love for her kindred is certainly 
touching ; but such love is only based on the ordinary feelings 
of humanity, and does not testify to any noble sentiments. 

How different is the character of Goethe's Iphigeniel The 
ideal of truthfulness and gratitude, she is led away for a single 
moment only to teil the king an untruth ; but soon the heroic 
resolve rises in her breast, rather to sacrifice all than teil a false- 
hood and deceive her benefactor. 

The character of Orestes is also rather ignobly conceived by 
Euripides. He would rather flee than risk his life (1. 102, etc), 
and he is ready to murder the king of the country ; and when 
his sister observes, *that she will make use of his ravings as a 
contrivance,' he makes the commonplace remark, * that women 
are always cunning to find out tricks' (1. 1032, etc.). 

With Goethe, however, the character of Orestes appears in 
every respect in a nobler light. We sympathize with his suiFer- 
ings, and we admire his truthfulness, which becomes the means 
of his ultimate recovery. 

The character of Pylades is represented in a better light by 
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Eufipides than that of Orestes ; but after all he consents to save 
himself, and to leave his unfortunate friend behind to die ; nor 
does he possess that bright cheerfiilness with which Goethe has 
invested his character. 

The king is represented by Euripides as a credulous and super- 
stitious tyrant, at whose deception we smile; whilst with 
Goethe he appears as a royal warrior, füll of dignity and stem 
manliness, whose character is raised in our estimation by his 
calm, though deep, affection for Iphigenia. The characters of 
the *herdsman* and the * messenger* are with Euripides, in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the play, insignificant ; whilst 
Arkas, who performs in the plot of Goethe's drama the function 
of those two personages, is^of a superior stamp. 

The difference in the general plots of the two Iphigenias need 
not further be pointed out ; but it should be remembered, that, 
whilst the main point with Euripides turns on the actual posses- 
sion of the image of Artemis — ^which is, of course, quite in ac- 
cordance with the religious belief of the ancients — the essence of 
Goethe's drama consists in the retum of Iphigenia, which is 
delayed to the end on account of the dubious wording of the 
oracle, and which is brought about by her truthfulness ^. Thus 
the Solution of the plot, which is effected by Euripides through 
the convenient contrivance of a deus ex machina, is achieved by 
Goethe through the natural sequence of noble actions. 

The scene of recognition is, considered from the point of view 
of Goethe in writing the drama, also superior in the German 
Jphigeme» The recognition simply takes place in consequence of 
the reluctance of Orestes to teil a falsehood in the saintly pre- 



^ * Id enim tragoedias illas inter se comparanti ante omnia tenendum 
est, Euripidem necessario curare debuisse, ut non solum Iphigenia e 
Taurica abduceretur, sed asportaretur etiam simulacrum Dianae. . . . 
Goethio vero licebat in solo Iphigeniae reditu consistere, qumque, si 
statna illa maueret apud Tauros, ea ipsa re solvi nodum posse intelli- 
geret, ad id ambiguitate oraculi, sororem reduci jubente Apolline, potuit 
uti.* Gottfried Hermann's * Preface ' to • Euripidis Iphigenia Tautlca..' 
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sence of Iphigenia ; and thus it is quite consistent with the ten- 
dency of the drama. The expedient to which Euripides had 
recourse, namely, to bring about the recognition by means of the 
letter, has been characterized by many as ludicrous ; but here 
we should remember, that the ' contemporaries and epigones ' of 
the Greek poet must have considered that expedient as both 
natural and ingenious ; for even Aristotle places it above all other 
expedients for effecting the recognition ^. 

It having been shown that the Single elements in the two 
dramas form such striking contrasts, it seems unnecessary to say 
anything more on the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias as dramatic productions. Euripides wrote 
a realistic play and Goethe composed an idealistic drama. 
The former merely wished to produce a national or populär play, 
— half pathetic and half humorous — and his characters are there- 
fore more life-like, more real. The Greek audience probably 
heartily enjoyed the scene, in which Thoas is befooled by the 
priestess, and they fully recognised their own countrymen in the 
doings and sayings of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia. Goethe 
himself said that his Thoas was not historical ; and it is more than 
probable that a Scythian king was more of the stamp of the 
Euripidean play. Goethe also well knew that bis * Iphigenie ' 
never existed, but he selected the heroine of the beautiful Greek 
fable, as the most suitable to represent an ideal perfection per- 
sonified in a woman. 

The two poets having had different objects in view in coöi- 
posing their dramas— the one writing for a Greek audience who 
wished to be entertained, and the other for readers whose senti- 
ments he was anxious to ennoble — it naturally follows that the 
treatment of the two productions must be totally different, if not 
actually contrasting. I will not go so far as to call the drama of 
Euripides * a glorification of falsehoo^,* but I entirely concur in 
the opinion that Goethe's Iphigenie is the * glorification of truth,* 
and that from an etbical point of view the German Iphigenie is 

* Cp. Arist. Poetica, xvi. § 1-5. 
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just as superior to the Greek * Iphigenia ' as the modern code of 
morality is superior to the ancient ^. 

It need hardly be pointed out, that the opinion here put 
forward is not given in a disparaging spirit against the Greek 
poet. His Tauric Iphigenia is certainly in its way a remarkable 
play ; and it has, besides, the merit of having suggested to Goethe 
the composition of one of the purest productions ever written, 
and — barring the tendency and loftiness of conception of Goethe's 
Iphigenie — I quite agree with the remark, *that both poems 
stand side by side as master-works of equal value, in spite, or 
rather on account of their diametrical contrasts ; and that only 
one-sided narrowness can raise the one at the expense of the 
other V 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris did not * take the world by storm ' 
in the same way as his Wertber did, and partly also his G'6t% von 
Berlichingen. It is true the enlightened circle of his Weimar 
friends was delighted with the drama, even in its first imperfect 
form ; but when he read the last finished version to the German 
artists at Rome, they feit disappointed at the calm tenour of the 
worL. They had expected, as the author himself declared, 
^something tempestuous in the Berlichingen style.' Gradually 
only the world began to appreciate fuUy the master-work, for 
which the generality of readers seemed not to be ripe at the 
time of its appearance. The admiratlon for this drama spread 
so steadily and universally at home, that in the year 1825, when 
the fiftieth anniversary of the poet*s arrival at Weimar was cele- 
hrated by the whole duchy, a special Performance of his Iphigenie 
took place in the evening of his Goldner Jubeltag^ and a new 

* Hermann says in his above-mentioned Preface of Goethe that • ita ille 
Atheniensem poetam aemulatus, ut hominem natione Graecum, sed eum 
talem audire videamur, qui nostri aevi cultu eruditus non solum virtutis 
puriorem excelsioremque imaginem animo impressam habeat, sed etiam 
oblectandi materiam magis ex sententiaram vi et copia, quam ex ver- 
borum omatu et varietate numerorum depromat/ 

' Iphigenia in Taurien. Erklärt von Schöne und Köchly. Einleitung, 

p. 41- 

C 
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handsome edition was published Zur Feier des VII No'vember 
1825. 

A few years before, in 1 8 1 8, Goethe had the gratification of 
seeing bis work translated into modern Greek by Joannes Papa- 
dopulos, a young Greek Student who had spent some time at 
Weimar. Goethe feit so delighted at seeing his drama in the 
modern Greek garment, that one cannot help regretting that the 
translation into ancient Greek appeared only after his death ^. 
Goethe's drama was several times translated into Italian, among 
others by Andrea MafFei. There are also several French trans- 
lations extant, the last being that by M. A. Legrelle, who has 
prefixed a short life of Goethe to his version, and an appreciative 
analysis of the drama. Goethe's Iphigenie has met in general 
with great favour in France, where the interest in the fable of 
Iphigenia had been aroused through Racine's Mphigenie en 
Aulide,' through Gluck's Operas on the two * Iphigenias,* not to 
speak of several other Tauric Iphigenias ^. In this country the 
drama was first made known in 1797, through the translation of 
William Taylor of Norwich. Since that time a number of English 
translations have appeared both in this country and America; 
the most successful of which is beyond doubt that by the dis- 
tinguished Greek and German scholar, Miss Anna Swanwick. 
The high value of the drama has also been, in general, duly ac- 
knowledged by English classical scholars and critics, and the late 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who devotes a whole chapter to the work, has 

* The above mentioned translation is by Prof. Kock, and was published 
at Berlin, 1861. The foUowing passage from the translator's Preface, 
in which he speaks of the cultivation of classical studies in our own days, 
will be of special interest to English classical scholars : * Sunt tarnen» 
qui veterum poetarum non solum lectione sed etiam imitatione hodie 
quoque delectantur : viget adhuc in Britannia, fidelissima horum studi- 
orum nutrice et adiutrice, viget Oxonii et Cantabrigiae, locis omnium 
saeculonim fama celebratis/ etc. 

' An account of the various dramatised Iphigenias will be found in 
M. Patin's well known Euripide^ which forms the third voIume of his 
* £tude sur les Tragiques Grecs.' The author has in his Analysis also 
some excellent remarks on Goethe's Iphigenie. 
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the following passage on it, which I cannot help quoting in 
extenso : 

* It is a marvellous dramatic poem. The grand and solemn 
movement of its evolution responds to the large and simple 
ideas which it unfolds. Its calmness is majesty. In the limpid 
clearness of its language, the involved mental processes of the 
characters are as transparent as the Operations of bees within a 
crystal hive ; while the constant strain of high and lofty music 
which sounds through the poem makes the reader feel as if in 
a holy temple. And above all witcheries of detail there is the 
one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues more than to 
any other works of human cunning, the perfect unitj^ of impres- 
sion produced by the whole, so that nothing in it seems made, 
but all to groav, nothing is superfluous, but all is in organic de- 
pendence, nothing is there for detached efFect, but the whole 
is effect. The poem fills the mind ; but beautiful as the 
separate passages are, admirers seldom think of passages, they 
think of the wondrous whole.* 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT I. 



Iphigenia gives expression to the feelings of awe with 
which her abode inspires her, and to her intense longing for 
her native land. She ought to serve the goddess Diana from 
her own free will, and not because she was kept in sacred 
bondage. Iphigenia bewails the fate of woman, who is obliged 
to submit patiently to her fate ; but she hopes in Diana, whom 
she supplicates to restore her to her kindred. (Sc. i.) 

Arkas announces to Iphigenia the arrival of the King, and 
whilst describing her beneficial influenae on Thoas and on his 
people by inducing them to abrogate the ancient practice of 
human sacrifices, he implores her to meet in a friendly manner 
the intentions of the King, who cherishes the hope of an 
Union with her. (Sc. 2.) 

The King appears and expresses to Iphigenia the desire to 
lead her home as his bride. She declines the offer by an 
evasive answer, and Thoas declares, that, although the goddess 
has placed her in his hands, he will renounce his Claims on the 
priestess, if a safe return to her kindred is in störe for her. 
Iphigenia then discloses to the King her descent, and relates 
both the horrors perpetrated by her ancestors and the mira- 
culous way in which she herseif had escaped from death. The 
King still persists in his offer, and when Iphigenia again im- 
plores him to restore her to her kindred, he seems moodily to 
grant her request, but declares at the same time, that the 
ancient rite of sacrificing strangers who approach the shores 

B 2 
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of his country, on the altar of Diana, must henceforth be 
resumed. Two strangers have been found concealed in the 
caverns of the shore. They will be sent to her and she is to 
perform her duty as priestess. (Sc. 3.) 

When Iphigenia is left alone (Sc. 4) she invokes the 
goddess Diana, *who had before saved her from death, to 
keep her hands pure from blood. 



(Stfitt 9tttf$n0. 



erfter Sluftritt. 

J&crau0 in eure <Sä)attm, rege SBi^fel 

2)eÖ alten, l^eirgen, bici^tBelauBten »&aineö^ 

SBie in ber ©öttin pitleö ^eiligt^um, 

^ret' ^ nod^ je^t mit fci^aubernbem ©eful^l^ 

5tIÖ wenn i6) fie gum erjienmal Beträte, 5 

Unb eö gewöl^nt fld^ nid^t mein ©eiji l^ierl^er. 

®o mand^eS Sal^r tenjol^rt mid^ l^ier öerBorgen 

^in l^ol^er SBitle, bem i^ micä^ ergebe; 

©od^ immer 6in id^, njie im erflen, fremb. 

©enn ad^ ! mid^ trennt baö 5Weer )oon ben ©elietten, 10 

Unb an bem Ufer \Uf)' id^ lange 3!age, 

©aö Sanb ber ©ried^en mit ber Seele fuci^enb; 

Unb gegen meine ©eufger Bringt bie SBeKe 

9lur bum^fe 3!one Braufenb mir l^eruter. 

äöel^ bem, ber fern ijon (SItern unb ©efc^njijiertt 15 

€in einfam SeBen ful^rt! 3^m geirrt ber ©ram 

©aö näd^fle ©lütf ijor feinen Si^j^jen weg. 

3^m (erwärmen atwärtö immer bie ©ebanfen 

&la6) feinet SSaterS »fallen, wo bie Sonne 

Suerji ben »&immel J?or il^m auff^Iofi, wo 20 
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®ic^ SWitgcBorne frielcnb fcfi unb feficr 

2Äit fanften SBanben an cinanber fnüpften, 

3c^ redete mit ben ©öttern nid^t; allein 

Der Sirauen Swfi^nb ifi MlaQtnQvotxt^. 

3u «Saug unb in bem Kriege l^errf^t ber Wlann^ 25 

Unb in ber Srembe voti^ er fld^ ju l^elfen. 

3)^n freuet ber SBefl^ ; il^n frönt ber ©ieg ; 

din el^renöotter 3!ob ift il^m bereitet. 

SBie enggetJunben ifi beS OBeibeS ©lue! ! 

®c^on einem raul^en @atten ju ge^or^en, 30 

3|t $fli^t unb ^rojl; njie elenb, wenn fle gar 

^in feinbli^ ®^tc!fal in bie 5erne treibt ! 

@o l^alt mic^ ^oaö l^ier, ein ebler Wlann, 

3n ernflen, l^eil'gen ©üa^enbanben fefi. 

D wie bef^ämt gejie!^' i^, baf ic^ bir 35 

SWit fiitlem SBiberwitten biene, ©öttin, 

Dir meiner Sfletterin ! SWein Seben foÄte 

3u freiem Dienpe bir genjibmet fein. 

5tud^ l^ab' i(i} jletg auf bi^ gehofft unb l^offe 

0lod^ ie^t auf bid^, Diana, bie bu mid^, 40 

Deö größten Äönigeö i^erfiofne 3:oc^ter, 

3n beinen l^eil'gen, fanften 5trm genommen. 

3a, Xi>Ci)Ux 3«wö'/ wenn bu ben l^ol^en ^}ann, 

Den bu, bie Xo^Ux forbernb, ängfiigtejl, 

SBenn bu ben göttergleicS^en Qlgamemnon, 45 

Der bir fein SieBfieS jum Qtttare Brachte, 

SSon ^roja'ö umgewanbten ^Kauern rü^mti^ 

^a^ feinem QSaterlanb jurücfBegteitet, 

Die ®attin il^m, ^leftren unb ben <Sof)n, 

Die fc^onen @(?^ä^e, wol^I ermatten l^af!, 50 

@o gieB aud^ mic^ ben Steinen enblid^ wieber, 
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Unb rette mid^, bie bu öom ^ob errettet, 
?tu(]^ öon bem 2thn fjkXf bem jweiten ^obe! 



3u^eiter Sluftritt. 

9lrfae. 

2!)er Jtonig fenbet nüd^ l^ierl^er unb Beut 
^er 3Jrieflerin ©ianenö ®ru^ unb «§ei(. 55 

2)ieg ijt ber Xa^^ ba ^auriö feiner ®S>itin 
_Sür wuuberSare, neue ©lege ban!t. 
3c^ eile i>ox bem ^önig unb bem »&eer, 
3u melben, baß er fommt unb bafi e^ na^t. 

3 :>) ^ i g e n i e, 

SBir jinb Bereit, fle würbig ^u em^jfangen, 60 

Unb unfre ©ottin fielet tt?iU!ommnem D^fer 
SSon %f)oaQ' *§anb mit OnabenBlitf entgegen. 

«r!ag, 

D fdnb' i^ auti) ben 93Ii(! ber ^riefierin, 

2)er wertl^en, t)ieIgeeT^rten, beinen SBlicf, 

O l^eirge Sungfrau, l^eller, leuci^teuber, 65 

Unö mien guteg ßeid^enl ^oä) Bebecft 

5)er @ram gel^eimni|it)ott bein Snnerjleö; 

SSergeBenö ^arren wir fc^on Saläre lang 

^Äuf ein öertrauli^ SBort au8 beiner 93rufl. 

®o lang' i(i} bi^ an biefer ©tätte fenne, 70 

3ji bieg ber SBlicf, t)or bem id^ immer fc^aubre; 
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8 S^J^igenie auf Zantic, 

Unb wie mit ®i[cntanben BleiBt bie ®eele 
3nö Snnerjie beö Sufenö bir gefd^miebet. 

3 1) ]^ i g e n i e. 
aBie'ö ber SSertricBnen, ber SJerwaifien jiemt. 

9trfa8. 
®(^einji bu bir l^ier öertrieBen unb tjerwaifl? 75 

3 i) 1^ i g e n i e. 
^ann un^ gum SSaterlanb bie Srembe werben? 

9trfa0. 

Unb bir iji fremb baö SSaterlanb geworben. 

3 ^5 ^ i g e n i e. 

Dag i|l'0, warum mein Hutenb «§erg nid^t l^eilt. 

3n erjler Sugenb, ba fid^ faum bie Seele 

>2ln SSater, a^utter unb ©efc^wijier tanb, 80 

Die neuen ©d^ö^Iinge, gefeilt unb lieWic^, 

SSom 5u^ ber alten Stamme l^immelwärtö 

3u bringen jiretten, leiber fa^te ba 

@in frember Slud^ mid^ an unb trennte mid^ 

SSon ben ©elietten, rif bag fc^öne SBanb 85 

a^it el^'rner Saujl entjwei. Sie war bal^in, 

Der 3ugenb Bejie Sreube, baö ©ebeil^n 

Der erjlen Saläre. ®elfc|l gerettet, war 

3d^ nur ein ©d^atten mir, unb frifd^e fiufl 

Des fieBenö blül^t in mir nid^t wieber auf. 90 

9lrfaö. 

SBenn bu bid^ fo unglütflid^ nennen willfi, 
®o barf id^ bid^ auc^ wol^l unbanffear nennen. 
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3 ^ ]^ i g e n i e. 
Sauf ^U i^r petö, 

2trfaa. 

J)o(^ nid^t ben reinen JDonf, 
Um bejTentnjiÖen man ble SBol^Itl^at tl^ut, 
5)en froren SBlicf, ber ein jufriebneg Sekn 95 

Unb ein geneigte^ «^erj bem SBirtl^e jeigt. 
Qlte bid^ ein tief gel^eimnißjjoUeö ©d^itffal 
SSor fo ijiet Salären biefem X^mpd kad^te, 
Äam ^oaö bir, al0 einer ©ottgegetnen, 
3J?it @^rfurd^t unb mit 0leigung ju begegnen, 100 

Unb biefeö Ufer warb bir l^olb unb freunblic^, 
2)a0 jebem gremben [onjl 00U ©raufenS war, 
SBeit 0liemanb unfer 9leic^ öor bir Betrat, 
2)er an 2)ianen0 l^eil'gen Stufen nid^t 
0iad^ altem SBraud^, ein Wutig Dpfn, fiel. 105 

3 <) 1^ i g e n i e. 

Sfrei atl^men mad^t baö fielen nid^t aßein. 

mitü) »ekn \ft% baö an ber l^eil'gen ©tätte, 

©teic^ einem ©chatten um fein eigen ©rat, 

Sd^ nur Vertrauern mu^? Unb nenn' id^ baö 

(Sin fröl^Iic^, felbpberou^teg ^tUn, vomn 110 

Un0 ieber 3!ag, Jjerget>enö l^ingeträumt, 

3u jenen grauen ^agen öorBereitet, 

5)ie an bem Ufer Set^e'ö, feI6jlJ?ergejfenb, 

2)ie 5J!rauerfd^aar ber 5tSgefd^iebnen- feiert? 

(Sin unnü| SeBen ijl ein frül^er 3!ob; 115 

I)ie0 Srauenfd^icffal iji öor alten mein'ö. 
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5lr!aö. 
Z)tn ebeln ©tolj, baf bu bir felbji nid^t gnügcfi, 
3Sergcil^' ic^ bir, fo fcl^r i(^ bi^ Bebaurc; 
@r rauBet ben ©cnuf beö SeBenö bir. 
5)u l^ajl l^ier ni^tö gct:^an feit beincr Qtnfunft? 120 
SBer l^at beö ÄönigS trüBen ®inn crl^eitcrt? 
9Ber l^at bcn alten graufamen ®tf>xa\x^, 
©af am Qdtar ©ianenS Jeber ffrembe 
©ein ^tUn Hutenb Taft, öon 3al^r ju ^af)x, 
Wit fanfter UeBerrebung aufgel^atten, 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen t>om genjijfen ^ob 
3nö 3Sater(anb fo oft jurütfgefctjitft ? 
*&at nid^t 2)iana, patt erzürnt ju fein, 
I)a^ fle ber Blut'gen alten D^fet mangelt, 
2)ein fanft ©eBet in reid^em ^aa^ ert;ört? 130 

Umfc^njeBt mit frohem Sluge ni^t ber ©ieg 
2)a8 ^eer, unb eilt er nid^t fogar t)orauö? 
Unb fü^It nic^t Seglic^er ein Bejfer »00«, 
<geitbem ber ^önig, ber uns n?ei[' unb tapfer 
@o lang' gefü^ret, nun fi(^ auti^ ber SD?iIbe 135 

3n beiner ©egenwart erfreut unb xin^ 
2)eö f(^weigenben ©el^orfamä $fli^t erleichtert? 
2)aö nennft bu unnü|, wenn öon beinem SBefen 
^luf ^aufenbe l^eraB ein SBalfam träufelt? 
SBenn bu bem 33oI!e, bem ein ©Ott bic^ Braci^te, 140 
2)eg neuen ©lücfeö etu'ge Ciuette wirft, 
Unb an bem unwirtl^Baren ^obegufer 
Sern Sremben «§eil unb Sihätti)x juBereitejI? 

3 ^ )^ i g e n i e. 

2)aö SBenige sjerfc^winbet leicht bem ^M, 

©er ijorwärtg fie^t, wie öiel noc^ üBrig BteiBt. 145 
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Qlrfaö. 

3)o^ Io6p bu ben, ber, waS er tl^ut, nid^t f^ä^t? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
2^an tabelt ben, bcr feine ^^aten tvagt. 

Qtrfaö. 

5Iud^ ben, ber wal^ren Söertl^ ju fiotj nt^t ad^tet, 

5Bie ben, ber fal[(^en ffiertl^ ju eitel ^ebt. 

@laub' mir unb l^ör' auf eineg 3i)^anne§ Söort, 150 

2)er treu unb reblid^ bir ergeben ijl : 

SBeun l^eut ber *^önig mit bir rebet, fo 

^rteid^tr^ il^m, njaö er bir ju fagen benft. 

3 )) ^ i g e n i e. 

Du ängfiefi nüd^ mit jebem guten Söorte; 

Oft XQ\^ \^ feinem Eintrag mül^fam <x\\^. 155 

5trfae. 

93eben!e, wag bu tl^ufi unb waö bir nü^t! 

Seitbem ber ^önig feinen @ol^n t>erloren, 

SSertraut er äBenigen ber ©einen mel^r, 

Unb biefen ffienigen nici^t mel^r n^ie fonfl. 

3J?i|igünflig fielet er iebeö ^blen @o:^n 160 

?llö feinet Sleid^eö Solger ^Xi, er fordetet 

(Sin einfam, l^ilfloö Qltter, ja s^ietteic^t 

3Sern?egnen 5tuff!anb unb frü^jeit'gen ^ob. 

Der ©c^tl^e fe^t inö Sfleben feinen äJorjug, 

5tm wenigflen ber *^onig. (5r, ber nur 165 

©enjo^nt ip ju Befel^len unb ju tl^un, 

Äennt ni(^t bie «^unp, öon SBeitem ein ®ef^)räc^ 
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^adi feiner 2t6flc^t langfam fein gu lenfen. 
©rf^tner'ö il^m nic^t bur(^ ein rütfl^attenb ffieigern, 
SDurd^ ein t)orfä^li(]^ SKi^öerfiel^en I @el^ 170 

©efättig il^m ben l^alben 5Beg entgegen! 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
©DÖ ic^ !6ef(^teunigen, wag miä) feebro^t? 

SBiöp bu fein SBerten eine 5)ro^ung nennen? 

3 i) 1^ i g e n i e. 
©0 ijt bie fd^retflid^fie t?on allen mir. 

?lr!aa. 
©ieb i!^m für feine Steigung nur 3Sertraun! 175 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 
SBenn er ijon ffurd^t erp meine @eele töfi. 

2tr!aö. 
SBarum ijerfc^njeigfi bu beine «§er!unft i!^m? 

3 ^5 1^ i g e n i e. 
SBeil einer $riejlerin ©el^eimnif jiemt. 

2(rfaö. 

2)em Äönig fottte nid^tö ©e^eimniß fein! 

Unb ob er'ö gleid^ nic^t forbert, ful^lt er'0 bod^, 180 

Unb fül^lt eä tief in feiner großen Seele, 

2)a^ bu forgfältig bid^ öor il^m mvoai)x% 

3 i) 1^ i g e n i e. 
0ldi^rt er 3Serbru|i unb Unmutig gegen mid^? 
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5trfa8. 

©0 fc^cint f 8 fajl. Qvoax fd^treigt er aud^ ijon bir ; 
Sod^ l^aten l^lngeworfnc SBortc mi^ 185 

SSelel^rt, baß feine ©cele fefl ben SBunfd^ 
©tgriffen l^at, bi^ ju Beflgen, Saf , 
D üterlaß il^n nid^t fld^ felBfl, bamit 
3n feinem SBufen nid^t ber Unmut^ reife 
Unb bir Sntfe^en Bringe, bu ju f|3at 190 

9ln meinen treuen ^atf) mit Sleue benfejtl 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 

SBie? ©innt ber Jtönig, njaö !ein ebler SPi^ann, 

Ser feinen 0lamen lieBt unb bem SSere^rung 

S)er «§immlifd^en ben SSufen Banbiget, 

3c ben!en follte? ®innt er öom 5tltar 195 

Wlid) in fein SSette mit ©enjalt ju iit\)n? 

®o ruf i(i} aUt ©otter unb öor allen 

©ianen, bie entfc^loßne @öttin, an, 

5)ie tl^ren ®^u| ber ^riejlerin genjiß, 

Unb 3ungfrau einer 3ungfrau gern genjäl^rt. 200 

2lr!a8. 

®ei rul^ig! @in gewattfam neueö SStut 

freist nic^t ben ^5nig, folc^e Sünglingötl^at 

SSerwegen auöjuüBen. 3Bie er flnnt, 

SSefürd^t' id^ anbern l^arten ©d^Iuf öon x^m, 

Den unaufhaltbar er öoßenben wirb; 205 

^mn feine ©eeP iji fefi unb unBeweglid^. 

S)rum Bitt' iä) bid^, vertrau' il^m, fei i^m banffcar^ 

SBenn bu xf)m weiter nic^tö gewäl^ren fannjl! 
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D fage, njoö blr weiter ito(^ Mannt ijl! 

5trfaö. 

©rfal&r'g öon il^m! 3c^ fel^' ben ^önig fommen; 210 

SDu el^tji il^n, unb bid^ l^ei^t bein eigen «§erj 

3^m freunblici^ unb t>ertraulic^ gn Begegnen. 

@in ebter a^ann njitb bur^ ein guteö SBort 

2)er ffrauen weit gefül^rt. <Slb.) 

S^jl^igenie (artein). 

Qxtax \tf)' i(i} nid^t, 
SBie ic^ bent 9latl^ bei freuen folgen fott; 215 

3i)oc^ folg' x^ gern ber $fli^t, bem Könige 
5ür feine SBo^ltl^at gutel SBort ju geben, 
Unb ttjünfc^e mir, ba^ ic^ bem SWä^tigen, 
SBag i^m gefällt, mit SBal^r^^eit fagen möge. 



dritter Sluftritt. 

Spl^igeuie. %f)va&. 

3^)^igeni«. 

2Äit fonigtid^en Oütern fegne bid^ 230 

2)ie ©öttin! @ie genjäl^re ®ieg unb Slul^m 

Unb Sfleid^tl^um unb baö SBol^l ber ©einigen 

Unb jebeg frommen SBunfd^eö Sülle bir, 

2)af, ber bu üt>er SSiele forgenb l^errfci^efi, 

2)u aud^ öor SSieten feltneö @lötf genie^efi! 225 
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3ufrtcben voax^ i(^, trenn mein 3SoI! mid^ rül^mte: 

aßaö i^ ewarB, genießen 5tnbre mel^r 

?t(g ic^. 2)er ip am glütflic^jien, er fei 

©in ,^önig ober ein ©eringer, bem 

3n feinem «§aufe äßo^I Bereitet ifi. 230 

2)u nal^mejl ^^eil an meinen tiefen ©c^mer^en, 

2(l8 mir baö (Schwert ber Seinbe meinen ©ol^n, 

Den legten, kjien, t>on ber <SnU ri^. 

(So lang' bie 9la^e meinen @eiji tefaf, 

@m)3fanb idi) nid^t bie Debe meiner SBo^nung; 235 

J)od^ ie|t, ba id^ Befriebigt wieberfel^re, 

Sl^r Sfleic^ g^^port, mein ®o^n gerochen ifi, 

SBIeiBt mir ju «§aufe ni(^tö, bag mid; ergebe. 

Der frol^lid^e ©el^orfam, ben \(i} fonjl 

Qlug einem jeben 5tuge Blitfen fa^, 240 

3fi nun öon @org' unb Unmutig jiiö gebanHjft, 

@in Seber finnt, n?aö funftig tcerben wirb, 

Unb folgt bem .^inberlofen, treil er muf. 

0lun fomm' id^ l^eut in biefen Xtm)ptl, ben 

3^ oft Betrat, um @ieg ju Bitten unb 245 

Sür @ieg gu banfen. ©inen alten SBunfd^ 

5!rag' i^ im SBufen, ber ouc^ bir nic^t fremb, 

0loc^ unerttjartet ijl : 3c^ ^ofe, bic^, 

3um @egen meines SSotfö unb mir gum @egen, 

9tlg SSraut in meine SBo^nung einguföl^ren. 250 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Der UnBefannten Bietefl bu gu i)iel, 
D Äonig, an. ©ö fle^t bie fflüc^tige 
SSefc^dmt öor bir, bie nid^tö an biefem Ufer 
2fiö ®d^u| unb 9lu]^e fud^t, bie bu il^r gaBfi. 
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SDaf bu in baö ©el^cimnif beiner StBfunft 255 

SSor mir, njie ijor bem Seiten, fietö bid^ l^üßefl, 

SBär' unter feinem 3SoI!e red^t unb gut. 

2)ieg Ufer fc^retft bie ??remben : baS ®efeg 

©eHetet-ö unb bie 0lot]^. 2lßein öon bir, 

5)ie jebeö frommen Sfled^tg genieft, ein voo^ 260 

SSon unä em^jfangner ®a% md) eignem ®inn 

Unb äBitten il^reö ^ageS fld^ erfreut, 

®on bir l^offt' i(^ «ertrauen, baö ber SBirt^ 

Sör feine ^reue wol^t erwarten barf. 

3^)1^ ige nie. 

SSerBarg [(ü) meiner (Sttern 0lamen unb 265 

SWein »§auS, «^onig, njar'3 3Sertegen^eit, 

0lid^t SWifitraun. 2)enn öietteic^t, acü) ! wü^tefi bu, 

SBer öor bir fielet, unb welt^ öertrünfc^te^ «§au))t 

Du näl^rfi unb fc^^ü^efl, ein ©ntfe^en fagte 

Dein grofeö «öerj mit feltnem ©d^auer an, 270 

Unb fiatt bie Seite beineg ^l^roneö mir 

3u Bieten, trieBejt bu mid^ öor ber 2dt 

5lu8 beinem Sleid^e; jlie^efi mid^ öietteid^t, 

a^' ju ben ai'Jeinen frol^e 3iMttf)x mir 

Unb meiner SBanb'rung ^nbe jugebad^t ifl, 275 

Dem ®(enb ju, baö Jeben ®d^tt?eifenben^ 

®on feinem «Saug SSertrieBnen üBeratt 

Wlit Mter, frember ©c^retfenöl^anb erwartet. 

5Ba0 au(^ ber Sflatl^ ber @ötter mit bir fei^ 

Unb njag fle beinem ^an^ unb bir gebenfen, 280 

®o fel^tt e0 boc^, feitbem bu Bei uns »jol^nfi 
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Unb fincö frommen ©aflcö Siecht gcnicfejl, 

9tn ®cgcn nic^t, ber mir öon oBen !ommt. 

3c]^ möd^te fd^trer ju ü6errcDen fein, 

Da^ t(^ an bir ein fc^ulböotl «§au))t Befd^ü^c. 285 

3:|)l^igenif. 

©ir Bringt bie SBo^Itl^at Segen, nic^t ber @ajl. 

3: ^ a ö. 

3Ba8 man 93erru^ten tl^ut, wirb nid^t gefegnet. 

5)rum enbige bein ®(i^n?eigen unb bein SBeigern ! 

@g forbert bieg fein angeredeter ^ann. 

5)ie @öttin üBergab bid^ meinen «§anben; 290 

?Bie bu il^r l^eilig trarfi, fo warft bu'3 mir. 

^uä) fei il^r SBinf noc^ !ünftig mein ®efe|: 

5Benn bu nad^ *&aufe ^üdtt^x l^offen fannjt, 

®o f:|)rec^' id^ bid^ öon aöer Sorbrung loö. 

Dod^ i|t ber SBeg auf etrig bir öerf^)errt, 295 

Unb ifi bein Stamm öertrieBen ober burd^ 

@in ungel^eureg Unl^eil auSgelofd^t, 

®o Bifi bu mein burd^ mel^r aU Sin ®efe|. 

<S)ßxxä) ofcn, unb bu wei^t, id^ l^alte SBort. 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
SSom ölten SSanbe löfet ungern fld^ 300 

5)ie 3wnge toö, ein langi^erfd^njiegeneö 
©el^eimnif enbtid^ ju entbetfen; benn, 
(Sinmol vertraut, t^erläf t eg ol^ne 3iMhf)x 
5)ed tiefen «§erjeng fld^rc ffio^nung, fd^abet, 
5Bie eS bie ®5tter wollen, ober nü^t. 505 

ajemimm ! 3de Bin auö ^antalug' ©efd^led^t. 

^^008. 
Du ft^rid^jl ein gro§e0 SBort gelaflen ou?. 
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9lennjl bu ben beinen %i)x(S)nxn, ben bie SBett 

Qllg einen el^molö «god^Begnablgten 

Ser ©Otter fennt? 3fi'3 jener XantaM, 310 

2)en 3u^)iter gu Slatf) unb 5j:ofet gog, 

2tn beffen atterfol^rnen, fielen Sinn 

SSerfnü^jfenben @eft)ra(^en ©ötter fettfl, 

SBie on Drafelfprud^en, fld^ ergefeten? 

a^Jl^igente. 

er iji eö; aBer ©ötter foßten nl^t 315 

Wit SD'ienfd^en »ie mit il^reö ©leid^en n?anbetn; 

5)a3 fier:6K^e @efd;Ied^t ijl Jjlet ju fd^wac^, 

3n ungenjol^nter «&ö^e nlc^t gu fd^winbetn. 

Unebet war er nid^t unb fein 3Serröt^er; 

9Hlein jum Äned^t gu grof, unb jum ©efeßen 320 

Deö großen Sonnrerö nur ein Wlm^ä). ®o war 

5lud^ fein SSergel^en menfd^ti^; i^r ©erid^t 

SBar ftreng, unb ©id^ter fingen: Uebermut^ 

Unb Untreu fiörgten ll^n Jjon SoijiS ^ifd^ 

3ur ©c^mac^ be3 alten ^artaruö l^inaB. 325 

5tt^, unb fein ganj ©efc^led^t trug il^ren ^a^. 

^l^oag. 
^rug eö bie ©d^ulb beö Stl^nl^errn ober eigne? 

3 :|) ]^ i g e n i e. 

3n?ar bie gewaltige SBrufi unb ber kutanen 
^raftJjoßeö 9Karf war feiner <So^n' unb ^nfet 
©ewiffe3 ^rbtl^eil; boc^ e8 fd^miebete 330 

SDer ©Ott um il^re Stirn m eifern SSanb; 
Staif), STOä^igung unb SBei^l^ett unb ©ebutb 
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ffiertatg er il^rem f^euen^ böfiem SÖKtf; 

3ut 3But]^ warb il^nen Jcglic^ 93egier, 

Unb grenjenloö braug ii)xt ^ixtf) uml^er. 335 

©^ott ^tiop^f ber ©cnjaltignjottenbe, 

5)e0 3!antaluö geliebter &^^n, erwarS 

@ic]^ buriä^ ajerrat^ unb SÄorb bag fd^önfie SBeiB, 

Denomoug' (irjeugte^ «6i))^)obamien. 

@ie Briagt be« aBünfd^en beö Oemal^Ö jwti ©öl^ne^ 340 

3:^ji unb «treu«. SltU^ fe^en fle 

5)e« aSaterö Äiebe ju bem erfien (Bo^n, 

%vk^ einem anbern SBette u?a(^(enb, am 

S)jer «&ap tiierBinbet fle, unb i^etmli^ n^agt 

5)ad $aar im SÖrubernwrb bie ajle ^at 345 

S)er ajater wäl&net ^i:|)pi?bamien 

5)ie 3J^rberiny unb grimmig forbert er 

^j>n ü)x ben <Ss>i)u ^M, unb fle entleiM 

@iti^ felbji— 

J)u fc^weigeji? Saläre fort ju reben! 
Sof beitt aSertroun biti^ ni^t gereuen J Spriti^i 350 

3^)i^ig<nie. 

äSol^l bem, ber (einer SSäter gern gebenft, 
5)er fxs>f) i)on il^ren S^l^at««, il^rer @rd^ 
5)en ^örer unter^ölt un^, jliU flc^ freuenb, 
«ng €nbe biefer fernen Sleil^e fld^ 
©efd^Ioflen ^el^t! 5)enn e« erzeugt nid^t gfeiti^ 355 
^in »6aud ben «Halbgott no^ bag Ungel^euer ; 
dx^ eine dleil^e a3ö[er ober ©uter . 
»ringt enblid^ t>a^ ©ntfe^en, Bringt bie Sreube 
S)er SMt ^eri?i?r,— SRaci^ i^reg Siakx^ ^obe 

c 2 
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©etlcten 5ltreuö unb ^ijcfi ber ®tabt, 360 

©cmeinfam l^enrfd^enb. Sangc fonnte nid^t 
^ Sie eintrad^t bauern. SSatb entehrt ^l^tjcfi 
2)eö SBrubcrö SSctte. atäd^cnb treit>et Qltrcuö 
3^ auö bem 3iei(]^. ^ütfif^ l^atte fd^on 
5J!^i?eji, auf fd^wcte ^aten flnnenb, lange 365 

2)em SBruber einen ®ol^n entwanbt unb l^eimtic^ 
3l^n alg bcn feinen fd^meid^etnb ouferjogen. 
2)em füllet er bie SSrufl mit SButl^ unb 0lad^e 
Unb fenbet il^n gur Äönigöjiabt, ba^ er 
3m O^eim feinen eignen 93ater morbe. 370 

2)eö SünglingS SSorfa^ ' wirb entbetft; ber Äonig 
©traft graufam ben gefanbten fWörber, wäl^nenb, 
(gr tobte feineö SSruberö <So^n. 3« \Ht 
^äT^rt er/ wer t>or feinen trunfnen ?lugen 
©emartert jlirBt ; unb bie SSegier ber 3tad^e 375 

?luö feiner SSrup gu tilgen, flnnt er jlill 
Stuf unerl^orte ^at. (Sr fc^eint gelaffen, 
©lei^gültig unb öerföl^nt, unb lotft ben SBruber 
9^it feinen Beiben ©ol^nen in bag Stücü) 
3urü(f, ergreift bie JtnaBen, fc^lad^tet fle, 380 

Unb fe^t bie efle, fd^auberöoHe ©^)eife 
Dem SSater Bei bem erjlen SWal^le öer. 
Unb bo ^ijeji an feinem Jfleifc^e fid^ 
©efattigt, eine SBel^mutl^ i^n ergreift^ ' 
©r nad^ ben Jtinbem fragt, ben ^ritt, bie Stimme 38 
Der *^naBen an beö ©aaleö 5^)üre fd^on 
3u ^oten glauBt, wirft 5ltreu§ grinfenb 
3^m «§au^t unb ^ix^t ber ^rf^lagnen l^in. — 
Du.wenbeji fd^aubernb bein ©eflc^t, Äönig! 
©0 wenbete bie ©onn' i^r Stnttife weg 390 
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Unb il^ren SBagen au0 bem enj*gen ©leife. 

2)ie0 j!nb ble Qtl^nl^errn beiner $rieflerin; 

Unb öiel unfellgeö ©efd^id ber S^^anner, 

33iel ^aten M i?ernjorrnen ©inneö be(ft. 

Die fRaä)t mit fd^njeren Sittigen unb U^i 395 

Un0 nur bie grauenijotte Ddmmrung fel^n. 

SSerWrg fle fd^njeigenb anä^l @0 fei genug 

Der ©rÄuel! Sage nun, bur(^ n^eld^ ein SBunber 

SSon biefem njilben Stamme bu entftjrangfl. 

3i>)l^igente* 

Deö Sttreu^ ält'jier <Sof)n mar Stgamemnen; 400 

^r ifl mein 33ater. Dd(^ i<^ barf eö fagen : 

3n ii^m i)aV iä) feit meiner erflen 2dt 

(Sin 3Kufier beö J?ott!ommnen 2^ann3 gefel^n. 

3l^m 6ra(]^te ;^l!9tämneflra mi^, ben ^rfHing 

Der SieBe, bann @leftren. Slul^ig ^Ax^ä^U 405 

Der ^önig, unb eö voax bem *§aufe ^antal'g 

Die lang entBel^rte 3Jafl Qtvo&f)xt %Uün 

^ö mangelte bem ®Iü(! ber Altern noä) 

<lin ©ol^nj unb !aum mar biefer SBunfd^ erjiillty 

Da^ jmift^en Betben ©(^meflern nun Drejl, 410 

Der SieBling, mu(^ö, olö neueg UeBel ^ä^on 

Dem fl^ern «öaufe guBereitet mar. 

Der Sfluf beö Äriegeö ifl ju euc]^ gefommen, 

Der, um ben aflauB ber fc^önjien Srau ju rdc]^en, 

Die ganje Wla^t ber Surften @rie(]^enlanb0 415 

Hm 3!roien0 3Kauern lagerte. Di fle 

Die Stabt gemunnen, il^rer 9lad^e 3i^I 

ßrrei^t, oernal^m iä) nid^t 2»eitt SSater fül^rte 
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Der ©ried^en ^eer, Sit 2luli0 l^atrten f!e 

5luf günji'gm SBinb i?erge6en8; benn 2)iana, 420 

©rgürnt auf il^ren gto^en Sul^rer, l^ielt 

Die ©ilenben jurücf unb forberte 

Durc]^ ^alä^a^^ SWunb beg Äontgg dlt'fle ^od^ter, 

Sie lodöen mit ber SWutter mi(]^ in'ö Sager, 

@ie riffen tnid^ i)or ben 2Htar unb njeil^ten 425 

Der ©öttin biefeö «§au^t. — Sie njar öerföl^nt ; 

®ie ttjottte nid^t mein ©tut, unb l^üttte rettenb 

5n eine 2&i>lfe mi^; in biefem 3!em^el 

(Srfannt^ ic^ mic^ juerjl öom ^obe njieber. 

3(3^ Bin e§ feltfl, Sin S^l^igenie, 430 

Deö 5ttreu3 ^!el, 2lgamemnon'8 ^od^ter, 

Der ®ottin (Sigent^m, bie mit bir fprid^t. 

3:i^oa8, 

3Äel^r 3Sorjug unb Vertrauen geB' iCtj nid^t 

Der Äönigöto^ter, aU ber UnSefannten. 

3(3^ njieberl^ole meinen erpen Eintrag: 435 

,^omm', folge mir unb tl^eile, waö iti^ l^aBe ! 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 

SBie barf iä) fold^en <S^x\ti, Jtönig, njagen? 

«&at ni^t bie @öttin, bie mi(]^ rettete, 

?filein baö Sfled^t auf mein genjeil^teö SeBen? 

Sie l^at für mid^ ben ©d^u^ort auögefud^t, 440 

Unb fle Benjal^rt mic^ einem SSater, ben 

®ie burd^ ben ©d^ein genug gefhaft, öiettei(3^t 

3ur fc^önften Sreube feineö QtIterS, l^ier. 

93ietleid^t iji mir bie fro^e »lücffel^r m^, 

Unb \ä:^f auf il^ren 3Beg ni(]^t ad^tenb, l^dttc 445 
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Wti^ ttjiber il^ren SBitten l^ier gefejfett? 
^in Qd(i)tn Bat ^^ trenn i^ Weiten fotlte. 

3)aö Qtiä^tn i% ba^ bu nod^ l^ier öemeilfl. 
®u^^ 3tuöPu(]^t foI(3^er 9trt ni^t angfllid^ auf ! 
aiWan fprid^t öergeBenö öiel, um ju öetfagen; 450 

Set Stnbte f)M öon 2(ttem nur ba0 S^ein. 

3 ^3 1^ i g e n i e. 

9^i(3^t SBorte flnb eö, bie nur Wenben fotten; 

3(3^ l^aBe bir mein tiefjieö ^erj entbecft. 

Unb fagfl bu bir nid^t felBfl, wie id^ bem 3Sater, 

Der 2)^tter, ben ©efd^njijlern mid^ entgegen 455 

SKit ängfHic]^en ©efu^len [eignen mu^, 

5)af in ben alten Ratten, njo bie Trauer 

Silod^ mand^mal flitle meinen Flamen Ii8^3elt, 

5)ie Sreube, n^ie um eine 0leugeBorne, 

2)en fc^önjlen Äranj öon ©auf an Säulen fc^linge ! 460 

D fenbetefl bu mid^ auf ©cftifen l^in ! 

Su gätefl mir unb Qlllen neueö SeBen. 

@o fel^r' gurücf ! ^u', njaö bein »&erj bid^ l^eißt, 

Unb l^öre ni(]^t bie Stimme guteö Siati)^ 

Unb ber SSernunft ! ®ei ganj ein SBeiB unb gieB 465 

2)id^ l^in bem 3!rieBe, ber hiä) gügelloS 

Ergreift unb bal^in ober bortl^in rei^t! 

SBenn il^nen eine fiufl im SBufen Brennt, 

Jgält öom SSerrätl^er fie fein l^eilig ®anb, 

Der f!e bem SSater ober bem ©emal^l 470 

2lug langBenjäl^rten, treuen Qlrmen locft; 
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Unb f(i^n?eigt in il^rer Sönifl bie rafd^e ®lnt^, 
@o bringt auf fle i?erge6enö treu unb mäc]^ti9 
Der Uefeerrebung golbne Qnn^t Io3, 

3^)1^ ige nie, 

©ebenf, o ,^önig, beineö ebeln 8Borte0 ! 475 

SBittjl bu mein 3utraun fo erwibern? Su 
®c]^ienjl i?orkteitet, Qtlleö gu sjernel^men. 

5tufg Ungel^offte war ic3^ nic^t Bereitet; 

Z>o^ fottt' ic^'ö aud^ erwarten; wuft' ic]^ ni^t, 

Daß ic]^ mit einem 3BeiBe l^anbeln ging? 480 

3 ^ ^ i g e n i e. 

<B6)\it nid^t, .^önig, unfer arm ©ef^le^t! 

9l\(i)t i)nxi\^ mt bie euern, aBer ni(i^t 

Unebel j!nb bie ©äffen eineS aßeiSeö. 

®Iau6' eö, barin Bin i^ bir öorjugiel^n, 

2)a^ id^ bein @(ü(! mel^r alö bu felBer fenne. 485 

S)u ttjai^nefl, unBefannt mit bir unb mir, 

(Sin ndl^er ®anb werb' unS jum @Iüc! vereinen. 

SSod gutes a^utl^eö, wie öotl guteS SöiaenS, 

SDringfl bu in mi^, ba|l \^ mi^ fügen fott; 

Unb l^ier banf i^ ben ©öttern, baf fle mir 490 

2)ie 5eflig!eit gegeBen, biefeö Sßünbni^ 

^Jl\ä)t einjugel^en, baS fle nid^t geBittigt. 

a^ \pxx^t fein ®ott, eä f:pric^t bein eignet «gerj. 

3 )) ^ i g e n i e. 
Sie reben nur bur(^ unfer »öerj ju unö. 
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Unb l^at' i(^ j!e gu l^ören nic]^t baö Sfle^t? 495 

3 ^ ]^ i g e n i e, 
^0 üBertraufl ber Sturm bie jarte ©timme. 

5)ie $riejierin hernimmt f!e wol^I allein? 

3 :|) ]^ i g e n l e. 
9Sor allen 5lnbern merfe fte ber ffürji! 

5)ein l^eilig 5lmt unb bein geerBteö 9led^t 

9ln 3oöi8 X\\(^ Bringt bid^ ben ©Ottern ndl^r 500 

9lfö einen erbgeBornen ffiilben. 

3 1) ^ i g e n i e. * 
Sßö^' ic]^ nun ba8 SSertraun, baö bu erjujangfi. 

3(3^ Bin ein S^enfd^j unb Beffer ifl'8, njir enben. 

®o BleiBe benn mein SBort: Sei $rieflerin 

Der ©öttin, wie {!e bi(i^ erforen l^at; 505 

2)oc^ mir öerjeil^' SDiana, ba^ i(i) if)x 

SBiöl^er; mit Unrecht unb mit innerm SSorn^urf, 

2)ie alten Dpftx öorentl^alten l^aBe! 

Äein Srember no^et glöcflic^ unferm Ufer; 

aSon 5llter8 l^er ifl il^m ber 3!ob gen:i^. 510 

0lur bu l^ajl mid^ mit einer Sreunblid^feit, 

3n ber i(ü} Balb ber gorten ^oc^ter SieBe, 

Sßalb jiille 0leigung einer Sraut ju fel^n 
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SKid^ tief erfreute, voit mit SawBerBanben 

©efeffelt, baf \(^ meiner $flid^t öergafl, 515 

2)u l^attefl mir bie ©innen eingenjiegt, 

I)ag 3Äurren meines SSolfö öemal^m id^ ni(3^t; 

0lun rufen f!e bie ©d^utb öon meines <Sof)nt^ 

Srül^jeit'gem ^obe lauter üBer mi(ii. 

Um beinetwiHen l^att' id) länger mä)i 520 

S)ie Stenge, bie baö D:^fer bringenb forbert. 

3 i) 1^ i g e n i e. 

Um meinetttiitlen f)aV i^'ö nie Begel^rt. 

Der mi^öerflel^t bie ^immlifd^en, ber f!e 

^Blutgierig wäl^nt; er bid^tet ii^nen nur 

Die eignen graufamen Sßegierben an. 525 

^ntjog bie ©öttin mi^ nid^t felBfl bem ^riefier? 

^i)x voax mein Dienfl njillfommner, als mein Xot. 

^6 giemt ftd^ nid^t für unö, ben l^eiligen 

@eBraud^ mit leicht Benjegliti^er SSernunft 

0lad^ unferm Sinn ju beuten unb §u lenfen, 530 

^u' beine ^fli^t, id^ njerbe meine tl^un. 

Qvod grembe, bie n^ir in beS UferS ^öl^len 

SSerfletft gefunben, unb bie meinem fianbe 

Sili^tS @uteö Bringen, f!nb in meiner »ganb, 

ai^it biefen nel^me beine ®5ttin wieber 535 

3^r erpeS; red^teS, lang' entBel^rteS D)pftx\ 

3^ [enbe f!e l^ierl^er; bu wei^t ben Dienfl. 
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aSierter ?luftritt. 

3^)]^igenle (af(ein). 

5)u l^afl SBotfen, gnäbige 9letterin, 

^inju^ütlctt unf(^ulbig SSerfotgte, 

Unb auf SBinben bem el^'rnen ®t\ä)\d f!e 540 

9tug ben 5trmcn, üBer baS 3Äeer, 

UeBer ber @rbe njeitefle ©ttccfen, 

Unb ttjol^itt eö bir gut bünü, gu tragen. 

SBeife Uft bu unb fiel^efi baS künftige; 

^xdlt ijorüBer ifl bir baö SSergangne, 545 

IXnb bcin SBKcf rul^t üBer ben 2)einen, 

3Bie bein ü^t, baS IBekn ber mä)k, 

Ue^er ber ©rbe rul^et unb n?altet. 

D, entl^alte öom Sßlut meine ^änbel 

Silimmer bringt eö Segen unb Stulpe ; 550 

Unb bie @eflalt beö gufättig ^rmorbeten 

SBirb auf M traurig unwiUigen SWorberö 

SBöfe ©tunben lauern unb fc^recfen. 

I)enn bie UnperWi(3^en lieBen ber SD'^enfd^ett 

SBeitijerBreitete gute ®efc^te(3^ter, 555 

Unb fle friflen baS flüd^tige SeBen 

©erne beut SterBIit^en, njotlen il^m gerne 

Sl^reS eigenen, ewigen »öimmetö 

S^itgenie^enbeö; fröl^Iic^eg 5lnfd^aun 

^ine SBeile gönnen unb tajfen. 560 



ARGUMENT. 



ACT II. 



Orestes looks forward with calm resignation to his ap- 
proaching death on the altar of Diana, and he only bewails 
the fate of Pylades. The latter, however, does not give up 
all hopes of rescue for both of them, and he encourages his 
friend to look forward to a new heroic career. Orestes calls 
up to memory the days gone by, when he had hoped to 
accomplish great and noble deeds together with Pylades; but 
as the gods seem to have decreed the ruin of the race of 
Tantalus, he is doomed to die an inglorious death. Pylades 
still endeavours to inspire his desponding friend with hbpe, for 
when he brings, according to the command of the gods, the 
image of Diana to Apollo at Delphi, the united noble pair will 
rescue him from the grasp of the furies. Pylades also considers 
it as a favourable omen, that there was a priestess in the temple 
of Diana, who restrains the cruel rite of human sacrifices by 
her gentle influence. He founds his hopes on her noble- 
ness of mind, and, on seeing her approaching, he bids 
'Orestes retire, as he wishes first to speak with her alone. 
(Sc. I.) 

Iphigenia appears, and after unbinding the chains of 
Pylades asks him from what race he sprang, and what fate 
had brought him hither with his companion. Pylades teils 
her that they were the sons of Adrastus of Grete, and that 
his brother, having committed fratricide, was now pursued 
by the furies. Rescue was, however, promised to him in 
the temple of Diana. Being asked about the fate of Troy, 
Pylades informs Iphigenia of the fall of the town, and whilst 
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bewailing the death of many Greek heroes, he deplores 
the sad fate of Agamemnon, who bad been killed by Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus. Iphigenia, unable to listen any 
longer to the recital of the horrors which had occurred in 
her family, retires (Sc. 2), and Pylades, surmising that the 
priestess must have known king Agamemnon, and that she 
must herseif be descended from a noble race, is still more 
strengthened in his hopes of safety. 



Stoeitet ftttfaud« 



erfter Sluftritt. 

& ifl ber SBeg beö 3!obe0, ben njir treten : 

aiWit iebem @(^ritt njirb meine Seele piUer, 

5tl3 i^ %poUm Ut, baö öräfiad^e 

©eleit ber 3Ja(i^egeijler öon ber ®eite 

SKir aSjunei^men, fd^len er ^ülf uub 3lettung 565 

3m ^em^el feiner ^vielgeliebten S(i)\m^tx, 

Die über Xauxi^ l^errfti^t, mit l^offhungörei^en, 

©ewiffen ©ötterworten ju iverfrred^en j 

Unb nun erfüllet ii^% ba|l atte 0lot]^ 

S^it meinem SeBen ööUig enben fott. 570 

8Bie leidet njirb'ö mir, bem eine ©ötterl^anb 

Sa0 «öerj jufammenbrüdt, ben Sinn betäubt, 

SDem fc]^önen Sid^t ber ©onne ju entfagen! 

Unb foUen 5ltreuö' ©nfel in ber @(^Ia^t 

^in flegbefrönteö @nbe ni(^t genjinnen^ 575 

Soll i^ ttjie meine Qll^nen, wie mein 33ater 

Site D|)fert]^ier im Sammertobe bluten^ 

©0 fei eö! SBeflfer i^ier i?or bem Stitar, 

Qtte im verworfnen 2Bin!eI, wo bie 0le^e 
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2)er naf)t)ttvoanUt a[Äeuc]^elntörber jiellt, 580 

Äa^t mir fo lange Sflul^, il^r Untetirb'fd^en, 

Die naä) beut Sßlut ii^r, baö, i?on meinen XxitUn 

«Öernieber traufelnb, meinen $fab Bejei(i^net, 

aSie loögela^ne «&unbe frürenb i^e|t! 

fiaflt mi(^, i^ !omme Balb gu eu(]^ l^inaB. 585 

3)a0 fii(]^t beg 3:ag3 fott eu^ nid^t fel^n, no^ mid^. 

Der ®rbe fd^öner, grüner ^e|)))i(]^ foll 

,^ein ^ummel^Ial für Saröen fein. Dort unten 

®uc]^' i(i^ eud^ auf; bort Binbet 3We bonn 

@in glei^ ©efd^itf in enj'ge matte 9la(i)t 590 

0lur bid^, mein $ijlabeö, bi^, meiner ©d^ulb 

Unb meineö Söannö unfc^ulbigen @eno||en, 

SBie ungern nel^m' id^ t>i^ in ieneö ^rauerlanb 

JJrül^geitig mit! Dein SeBen ober ^ob 

®ie6t mir allein noci) »öoffhunj ober Surd^t. 595 

$i?labe0, 

3ti^ Bin noci) nic]^t, Drefl, wie bu Bereit, 

3n ieneö ®c]^attenrei(^ l^inaBjugel^n. 

3ti^ flnne noä), bur(]^ bie i?ernjorrnen $fabe, 

Die nad^ ber f^njarjen ffla^t ju fül^ren fd^einen, 

Un0 ju bem SeBen njieber aufjunjinben. 600 

3(ä^ ben!e nic3^t ben 3!ob; i(^ finn' unb l^orc^e, 

DB nic3^t ju irgenb einer frol^en fflud^t 

Die ©Otter Sflatl^ unb SBege juBereiten, 

Der ^ob, gefürcä^tet ober ungefürc3^tet, 

Äommt unaufl^altfam. SBenn bie $rieperin 605 

©(]^on, unfere £o(!en wei^enb aBjuf(i^neiben, 

Die «§anb erl^eBt, (od bein' unb meine Sflettung 

SWein einziger ©ebanfe fein. ^|)eBe 

aSon'biefem Unmut^ beine ®eele! 3weifelnb, 
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©ef^lennigefl bu ble ©efal^r. ^)poU 6io 

®äb unö baö ®ort, im ^eiligtl^um ber ©(^weper 
Sei %xo^ unb ^ülf unb mäh^x bir Sereitet. 
Der ©Otter SBorte f!nb nid^t> bo^!|jelflnnig, 
aßie ber ©ebrücfte fle im Unmutig m^nt 

Dxt% 

Deö SeBenö bunfle !Dec!e Breitete 615 

I)ie S^utter fc^on mir um baö garte '§au^3t, 

Unb fo von^^ i(i) l^erauf, ein ©benBilb 

2)eö SSaterS, unb eS n?ar mein flummer SBlic! 

^in Bittrer SSornjurf il^r unb il^rem Sßul^len. 

3Bie oft, wenn flill ©leftra, meine ©(^wefler, 620 

5tm Seuer in ber tiefen «&atte faf , 

Drängt' i^ teflommen mid^ an il^ren <Sä)oo^ 

Unb flarrte, wie fle Bitter weinte, fle 

ai'^it großen ?tugen an ! Dann fagte fle 

55on unferm l^ol^en 33atcr öiel. SBie fel^r 625 

QSertangt' id^ il^n ju fel^n, Bei il^m ju fein ! 

^i(i) wünfc]^t' i^ Balb naä) ^roja, il^n Balb l^er. 

©3 !am ber 3!ag — 

$!9labeö. 

D U^ ijon Jener ©tunbe 
(SiCtj »ööttengeifier näc^ttid^ unterl^atten ! 
Un3 geBe bie ^rinnrung fc^öner 3eit 630 

3u frifc^em ^elbenlaufe neue ,^raft! 
Die ©Otter Brauc]^en marx^tn guten Wlann 
3u i^rem Dienfl auf biefer weiten (Srbe. 
Sie ^aBen nod^ auf bid^ gejault; fle gaBen 
Dic]^ ni^i bem SSater jum ©eleite mit, 635 

Da er unwiUig na^ bem Orfuö ging. 
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Drefi. 

£), njdr' i^, feinen ©aum ergreifenb, i^m 
©efolgt ! 

^P^Ubeö» 

®o l^aBen bie, ble btd^ erl^ielten, 
Sür mid^ geforgt; benn njaö id^ irorben njarc, 
SBenn bu nid^t leBtefl, fann x^ mir nic]^t benfen, 640 
Sa i(]^ mit bir unb beinetioillen nur 
®eit meiner Äinbl^eit UV unb lefcen mag. 

Drefl, 

^rinnre mi(]^ nid&t jener fc]^önen ^age, 

S)a mir bein »öauö bie freie ©tdtte gaB, 

Dein ebler SSater flug unb lieBeöotl 645 

Die l^alberflarrte junge SBIiU^e ^pflegte; 

Da bu, ein immer munterer ©efelle, 

@ki^ einem leidsten, bunten Schmetterling 

Um eine bunfle SSIume, Jeben 3!ag 

Um mi(i^ mit neuem SeBen gaufelteji, 650 

Wix beine fiujl in meine ©eele ft)ieltefl, 

Da^ \(ijf öergeflfenb meiner dloti), mit bir 

3n raf(^er 3ugenb l^ingeriffen \^voäxn\U. 

^^labeS. 
Da fing mein SeBen an, aU i^ bi^ lieBte. 

Drejt. 
Sag': meine 9loti) Begann, unb bu ft)ri(3^ji wal^r. 655 
Da0 ifl baS ?tengplid^e öon meinem <S(i)\ä\ai, 
Daf id^, wie ein öer^ejieter SSertrieBner, 
©el^eimen ©d^merj unb ^ob im SBufen trage; 
Da^, ttjo i^ ben gefunbjien Drt Betrete, 
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®ax Batb um mlc^ bi^ Blül^enben @ef!d^ter 660 

Sen @c]^merjen0jug langfamen 3!obö ijerratl^en. 

S)er Saäc]^fle ttjär' i^, biefen ^ob ju flerten, 
SBenn Je bein «&aud^, Drejl, Vergiftete. 
SÖin ^ ni(]^t immer no^ t>oü SWutl^ unb Suji? 
Uttb fiujl unb fiieBe flnb bie ffittigc 665 

3u grofen ^aten. 

Orefl. 

©roge ^attn? 3a, 
3(3^ njeif bie 3«t, ba njir fle öor unö fal^nl 
Sßenn n?ir gufammen oft bem SBitbe nac3^ 
2)urd^ Sßerg' unb Xf)äUx rannten unb bereinjl, 
2ln Sßrufl unb Saufl bem l^ol^en Stl^nl^errn gleid^, 670 
SKit ,^eul unb ©d^njert bem Ungel^euer fo, 
3)em SfläuBer auf ber ®^ur, gu Jogen hofften; 
Unb bann njir SlBenbö an ber njeiten See 
Unö an einanber lel^nenb rul^ig fafen, 
2)ie Sß^Um Bis ju unfern Sügen f|)ielten, 675 

S)ie SBelt fo n?eit, fo offen Vor unö lag, 
Sa ful^r n^ol^l ^iner mand^mol naä) bem S^njert, 
Unb funft'ge ^^aten brangen »ie bie ©terne 
9ting6 um und l^er ungal^Iig au0 ber Sla^U 

$i?tabeö. 

Unenbti(]^ iji baS 8Berf, baS ju öoUfül^ren 680 

Die Seele bringt. 9Bir mochten Jebe 3^at 
®o grof gteid^ t^un, aU wie fle voä(^^ unb ttjirb, 
SBenn 3a]^re lang bur(^ Sänber unb ©efd^Ied^ter 
S)er S^unb ber Sinter fle ijermel^renb njäljt. 
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es Hingt fo fd^ön, iraö unfre SSater tl^aten, 685 

SBenn eö, in jiitten StBenbfd^atten rul^enb, 

2)er Süngling mit bem ^n ber «öarfe ft^Iürft; 

Unb njaö njir tl^un, ifl, n^ie eö il^nen voax, 

SSott «Piül^' wnb eitel ©tücfwer! ! 

So laufen wir nad^ bem, njaS ijor un0 fliel^t, 690 

Unb ac3^ten nic]^t beö SBegeö, ben njir treten, 

Unb feigen mUn unö ber Qli^nl^errn dritte 

Unb il^reS ^beletenö ®:^uren faum. 

SBir eilen immer il^rem ®ä)aikn na^, 

2)er götterglei(]^ in einer «weiten Serne 695 

3)er SBerge ^anpt auf golbnen SBolfen frönt. 

3^ l^alte tti(3^tö i)on bem, ber öon {!d^ benft, 

9Bie il^n baS SSoIf ftietteid^t erl^eBen möd^te; 

2lttein, Süngting, banfe bu ben ©öttern, 

2)af fie fo frul^ bur^ bi(i^ fo ^iü getl^an! 700 

Drefi. 

SBenn fle ben SD'^enfd^en frol^e 5^iat Befd^eren, 

Daf er ein Unl^eil ijon ben ©einen wenbet, 

Daf er fein Siüä) öermel^rt, bie ©renjen ^ä^txi, 

Unb alte ffeinbe fallen ober piel^n, 

JDann mag er banfen! S)enn il^m l^at ein @ott 705 

2)e8 IBeBenö erpe, le|te 8ufl gegönnt. 

2Äid^ l^aBen fle jum <Sä}Uä}kx auöerforen^ 

3um SKörber meiner boc^ öerel^rten SD^utter^ 

Unb, eine @c]^anbt]^at ^^anUiä) rä^enb, mic3^ 

JDurc^ il^ren äBin! gu ®runb gerid^tet @Iau6e, 710 

©ie l^alBen eö auf 3!antarg ^an^ geric]^tet, 

Unb i^, ber fiepte, fod n\ii)i fc]^uMoö, foß 

9H(^t el^renijott öergel^n. 

D 2 
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SDic ©Otter xäi^tn 
2)er Sdtcr SWiffet^at nic]^t an bcm ©o^n; 
Qin ^tQli^tx, gut ober 65fe, nimmt 715 

@i^ feinen fiol^n mit feiner ^at l^intreg. 
@a er6t ber (SXUxxx ©egen, nic]^t il^r JJIud^. 

Dreji^ 
Una fu^rt il^r ©egen, bünft mid^, nid^t l^ier^er. 

SDod^ n?enigfiena ber l^ol^en ©ötter aBiOe, 

Dreft. 
©0 iji'0 i^x SBitte benn, ber unö öerbertt. 720 

5J9labe§. 

3!]^u', n?a$ fie bir gerieten, unb ertcartel 

SBringji bu bie ©c^trefler ju 3tt)oUen l^in, 

Unb njol^nen SBeibe bann i?ereint ju ^tl)ßf)i, 

ffierel^rt i?on einem SSoIf, baö ebel benft, 

@o njirb für biefe ^at baö l^ol^e $aar 725 

3)ir gnäbig fein, f!e n^erben auö ber »&anb 

2)er Unterirb'fd^en bid^ erretten. @d^on 

3n biefen l^eil'gen »&ain n^agt feine fid^. 

Dteji. 
®o ^aV i^ n?enigfien$ gerulö'gen ^ob, 

^^labeö. 

®anj anberö benf id^, unb nic]^t ungefd^itft 730 

^aV i(^ baö fd^on ©efd^el^ne mit bem Äünft'gen 
ffiertunben unb im ©titten aufgelegt. 
aSieOeic^^t reift in ber ©ötter 8flat^ fc^on lange 
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Daa gro^c SBer!. 2)iana [eignet f!c]^ 

3Jon biefem tauigen Ufer bcr SBartarcn 735 

Uttb il^ren Mut'gen SKenfd^eno^fern njeg* 

SBir njoten ju ber fc^önen ^^at tejiimmt, 

Unö irirb f!e auferlegt, unb feltfam flnb 

5Bir Ott ber ^Jforte fc^^on gejwuttgett l^ier. 

Dreji. 

mit felttter Äuitji pld^ji bu ber ©ötter atatl^ 740 

Uttb beitte SBüttfd^e flug itt ©iitö jufantmen. 

$i?Iabeg. 

SBaö ifl beS SKeitfd^ett Älugl^eit, tretttt fie tttdöt 

5tuf Setter SBitten broBett ad^tetib laix^t^ 

3u eitler fc^^werett 3!]^ot teruft eiti ®ott 

SDett eblett STOatttt, ber i)iel i?er6rad^, uttb legt 745 

3^iti ouf, waö unö uttmoglid^ fd^eiitt gu ettbeti. 

©3 flegt ber »§elb, unb Bü^ettb biettet er 

2)en ©öttertt uttb ber SBelt, bie il^tt öerel^rt. 

Dreji. 

Sitt id^ tejiittttttt, ju teteti uttb gu l^aitbelit, 

®o nel^iti* ein ®ott öon meiner fcS^weren @tim 750 

SDen ©d^njinbel njeg, ber auf bem fc]^Iü:|3frigen, 

SKit aRutterWut Bef^jrengten ^Jfabe fort 

Wiä) gu ben lobten rei^t ! ®r trotfne gndbig 

2)ie Duette, bie, mir auö ber SUhitter SBunben 

Entgegen fprubelnb, en^ig mi^ Befletft! 755 

$9labe§. 

©rnjart' ea rul^igerl Du mel^rji ba§ IteBel 
Unb nimmji baö ?lmt ber JJurien auf bid^. 
Saf m^ nur flnnen, Bleite jiiK! äixUi^t, 
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Scbarf' § gut ^ai Vereinter Äräfte, bann 

aiuf i^ bi^ auf, unb SSeibe fd^reitcn voix 760 

mt üterlegter Äül^nl^eit jur Sottenbung. 

DrejI. 
3d^ l^ör' muffen reben^ 

$i?Iabeö. 

©in SegTid^et mup feinen »gelben wäl^Ien, 

3)em er bie SBege jum O^mp i)ina\if 

(Siä) na^axUiUt Saf eö mic]^ gefielen : 765 

SWir fc]^einen Siji unb Älugl^eit nid^t ben ^am 

3u fc^cinben, ber flc^ fül^nen ^aten njeil^t. 

Dreji* 
3^ f^äfee ben, ber ta^jfer ijl unb grab. 

$9labe§. 

3)rum ^aV id) feinen 0latl^ ijon bir Verlangt. 

<Sä)on iji ein <S^x\tt getl^an. ffion unfern SBaci^tern 770 

^ah' i^ ii^^tx gor ffiielea auSgelocft. 

3^ ttjeiß, tin frembe§, göttergleid^eö SBeiS 

»&alt ieneö Wutige ®efe^ gefejfelt; 

©in reineö »&erg unb Söeil^raud^ unb ©etet 

©ringt fle ben ©öttern bar. ^an xuf)mtt l^o^ 775 

2)ie ©ütige; man glautet, fie entf^jringe 

93om ©tamm ber Slmajonen, fei geflol^n, 

Um einem großen Unl^eil gu entgel^n* 

Dreji. 
es fc^^eint, il^r lid^tea «eid^ J?erIor bie Äraft 
3)urd^ m ©ertred^erö S^cll^e, ben ber glud^ 780 

SBie eine Breite 3la(i)t Verfolgt unb betft. 
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Die fromme SStutgier loft ben alten SSraud^ 

93on feinen Sejfeln lo§, unö gu i?erberten. 

Der ttjilbe ^xm beö Äönigö tobtet unS; 

^\xi ®ei6 n?irb unö nid^t retten, tcenn er gürnt. 785 

^ijlabeö. 

SBol^I uns, baf eö %\Xi SBeit iji ! Denn ein «Wann, 

Der tefie feltji, genjöl^net feinen ©eijl 

5ln ©raufamfeit unb mad^t (t(^ aud^ gule^t 

9luS bem, waö er ijeratfd^eut, ein ®efe^, 

SBirb auö ©ewol^nl^eit l^art unb faji unfenntlid^* 790 

5lUein tva SBeit Meitt jiet auf (Sinem Sinn, 

Den fle gefaßt. Du red^neji fidlerer 

Stuf fle im ®uten n?ie im SBofen. — ©tili ! 

Sie fommt; laß unö aUein! 3^ barf ni(^t gleic^ 

3T^r unfre S^omen nennen, unfer @d^i(ffat 795 

9li(^t ol^ne 0lü(f^aU i^r J?ertraun. Du gel^ji, 

Unb el^' fle mit bir f^jric^t, treff' \^ bic^ noc^. 



Snjeiter Sluftritt. 

Sp^igenie. *p^tabc«. 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 

SBol^er bu feifi unb fommji, Srembling, \)^x\^\ 

SKir fd^eint eö, baß i(^ el^er einem ©ried^en 

2tlö einem ©c^tl^en bid^ i?ergleid^en foU. 800 

(@ie nimmt x^^xa bie JJetten a!>.) 
©efäl^rlid^ iji bie JJreil^eit, bie \^ geBe; 
Die ©Otter n?enben at, n:aö eud^ fcebrol^t! 



^ Sp^igcnie auf ^aurid. 

D fö^c Stimme! SSieltrittfornrnner %on 

2)er aÄutterftjrad^' in einem fremben fianbe! 

2)e8 ijäterlid^en «&afenS Haue SBerge 805 

®el^' id^ ©efangner neu tt?iUfommen njieber 

95or meinen Slugen. fia^ bir biefe JJreube 

3Serfld^ern, ba$ auc]^ ic^ ein ©ded^e tini 

QSergeffen ^aV iä) einen 2lugenWi(f, 

SBie fel^r id^ bein Bebarf, unb meinen @eiji 810 

2)er ^tnlid^m (Srfd^einung gugewenbet. 

D fage, njenn bir ein SSerl^dngni^ ni(^t 

2)ie Si:|3^)e fci^Iie^t, auS weld^em unfrer ©tämme 

2)u beine göttergleic]^e »gerfunft gdl^ip! 

3 ^3 1^ i g e n i e. 

2)ie ^rieflterin, i?on il^rer ©öttin felBji 815 

®txt:af)ht unb gel^eitigt, fprid^t mit bir. 
2)ä8 laß bir gnügenl Sage, n?er bu feiji 
Unb vod^ unfelig waltenbeö ®ef(^i(f 
W\i bem ©efäl^rten bi(^ l^ierl^er getrad^t. 

?Ji?Iabe§. 

A^ei(^t fann id^ bir crjäl^ten, ttjeld^ ein UeBeT 820 

W\t lafienber @efeafc]^aft unö Verfolgt. 

Df fonntejl bu ber »Hoffnung frol^en -SBIic! 

Uns an^ fo leitet, bu ©ottlid^e, gewäl^ren ! 

?luö ^reta fmb wir, ©öl^ne M 5lbraji'S; 

3d^ Bin ber iüngjie, Äe^^aluö genannt, 825 

Unb er fiaobama§, ber ältejie 

2)eS »gaufeS. 3n:ifd^en ung jianb raul^ unb njilb 

(Sin mittlerer, unb trennte fd^on im <S)pid 

2)er erjien Sugenb Ginigfeit unb ivi% 
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©elaffen folgten irir ber STOuttet SBortcn, 830 

®o lang beS SatetS ^raft i?or ^roja jiritt; 

©od^ als er 6euterei(^ jurütfe fam 

Unb furj barawf i?erf(^ieb, ba trennte Balb 

i)er Streit um 0leid^ unb ^rte bie ©eft^wijler. 

3c^ neigte mid^ gum ältjien. (5r erfd^Iug 835 

2)en ©ruber. Um ber SSIutft^uIb Witten treibt 

Die Surie genjaltig il^n uml^er. 

SDoc]^ biefem wilben Ufer fenbet un8 

2l^ott, ber Del^l^ifd^e, mit »§offhung ju. 

3m ^em^et feiner ©d^njejler l^ie^ er un§ 840 

2)er »§ülfe fegenSi?otte «&anb erwarten. 

©efangen finb wir unb l^ier^er geBrad^t, 

Unb bir aU D^)fer bargejiem. 2)u wei^t'g. 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Siel ^roia? ^^eurer SWann, i?erfl(^r' eö mir! 

^J^Ia^eö. 
(SS liegt. D fid^re bu unö (Rettung ju! 845 

SBefd^Ieunige bie »öülfe, bie ein ®ott 
SSerf^rad^I (SrBarme meines SBruber§ bid^! 
D, fag' il^m talb ein gute«, l^oIbeS SBortl 
S)od^ f^one feiner, wenn bu mit il^m f^^rid^ji! 
2)aö titt' i(^ eifrig; benn eS wirb gar leidet 850 

Durd^ ffreub' unb ©d^merg unb burd^ Erinnerung 
©ein 3nnerjleö ergriffen unb jerrüttet. 
(Sin fieberhafter SBa^nflnn fällt i^n an, 
Unb feine f(^one, freie ©eele wirb 
2)en ffuricn jum SflauBe l^ingegeBen. 855 

3 ^) ^ i g e n i e. 
©0 groß bein Unglüc! ifi, Befd^wör' id^ U^, 
SSergi^ eö, 6ia bu mir genug getl^an ! 
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£ie i)of)^ ®tabt; ble jel^en lange 3al^re 

5)em gangen »&eer ber ©ried^en njiberjianb, 

Siegt nun im ©d^utte, tteigt nid^t njieber ouf» 860 

^0^ mand^e ®xäUt unfret SBejlen l^ei^en 

Ung an baö Ufer ber SBartaren benfen» 

2l^itt liegt bort mit feinem fß^önen Sreunbe. 

3 ^) ]^ i g e n i e» 
©0 feib i^r ©ottertilber aud^ gu ®tauB! 

^ijlabeg, 

2(uc^ ^alamebeS, 2liar ^elamon'8, 865 

Sie fal^'n beö ffiaterlanbeS ^ag nid^t wieber. 

3^^igenie (färfic^). 

^r fd^weigt 'oon meinem ffiater, nennt il^n niC^t 
SKit ben ^rfd^Iagnen. 3a 1 ®r leBt mir no^l 
3^ werb' i^n fel^n 1 D l^ofe, tieteS »&erg ! 

5Ji?tabeS. 

3)od^ feHg f!nb bie ^aufenbe, bie jiarBen 870 

5)en bitterfü^en ^ob i)on JJeinbe^l^anb ! 

2)enn njüjle ©(freien unb ein traurig @nbe 

^at ben 0lüc!!el^renben jlatt bea ^rium^jl^S 

^in feinbli(^ aufgetrad^ter ®ott Bereitet» 

Äommt benn ber 9Wenf(^en Stimme nid^t gu eud^? 875 

®o n?eit j!e reid^t, tragt j!e ben (Ruf uml^er 

33on unerl^örten ^aUn, bie gefd^al^n. 

®o ifl ber 3ammer, ber SWijcenenS »§atten 

Wlit immer njieberl^olten ©eufgern füttt, 

Dir dn ©el^eimni^? — ÄlijtÄmnefha l^at 883 

aj^it mW 5tegift^ena ben ©emal^t terütft, 
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^m ^age feiner 0lü(f fel^r ll^n ermorbet ! — 

3a, bu ijerel^reji biefeö Äöniggl^aua ! 

3c]^ fel^' ea, beine SBtuji 6e!ättH)ft öergeBenö 

SDaö unertüartet ungel^eure SBort. 885 

aSijl bu bie ^oc^^ter eine« ffreunbea? aBijl 

Du nac]^6arK(S^ in biefer ©tabt getoren? 

SSertirg eö ni^t unb red^ne mir'ö nid^t ju, 

Da^ id^ ber @rjle biefe ©räuel melbel 

3^)l^igenie. 
®ag' on, wie warb bie fd^n^ere ^at i)oU6ra(3^t? 890 

^ijlobeö- 

2tm ^age feiner Slnfunft, ba ber Äönig, 

55om SBab erquitft unb tul^ig, fein ©enjanb 

2tua ber ©emal&Iin »§anb ijerlangenb, fiieg^ 

SBarf bie 95erber6tid^e ein faltenrei^ 

Unb fünfitlid^ fld^ ijentjirrenbeö ©enjete 895 

3^m auf bie ©d^ultern, um baS eble »öaujjt ; 

Unb ba er wie t>on einem 0le^e (l^ 

QSergeBenö ju entwideln fIreBte, fd^Iug 

Qtegiji^ i^n, ber »errdtl^er, unb ijerl^üttt 

©ing gu ben lobten biefer grofie %ux% 900 

3^)l^igenie. 
Unb weld^en Sol^n erl^ielt ber SÄitöerfd^worne ? 

^Jjlabeö» 
©in ateic^ unb SBette, baS er fd^on Befa^. 

3 ^) ^ i g e n i e. 
<So trieb jur ®(^anbt:^at eine tofe fiuji? 

$9^abe0^ 
Unb einer alten Stäche tief ©efü^l. 
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3 ^) ^ i g e n l e. 
Unb njie Weibigte ber Äönig f!e? 905 

$5rabe§. 

STOit fd^trerer Xf^at, bie, njenn ©ntfd^ulbigung 

5Deö ^oxM tüäre, fle entfd^ulbigte. 

0la(^ 5tulie tocft' er fle unb ixa^U bort, 

Ollö eine ©ottl^eit f!d^ ber ©riechen ga^rt 

2Äit ungejiümen SBinben triberfe^te, 910 

®ie ölt'jie ^0(^ter, S^l^igenien, 

SSor ben 5tltar 5)ianen8, unb fle fiel 

(Sin Blutig D^jfer für ber ©ried^en »§eil. 

2)ieö, fagt man, f)ai if)x einen SBiberwiUen 

©0 tief in'g ^erj geprägt, baß fle bem Serien 915 

?legijll^enS fld^ ergaB unb ben ©emal^t 

3Wit S^efeen beö SSerberBenö feftji umfd^lang. 

3^)l^igenie (ftd^ mi^üKenb). 
©ö ijl genügt 2)u ttjirjl mid^ njieberfel^n. 

$i?labe0 (allein). 

Son bem ©efd^itf M Äonigöl^aufea f^eint 

©ie tief gerül^rt. SBer fle aud^ immer fei, 920 

@o l^at fie feltji ben Äönig xcoi)l gefannt, 

Unb ijl, ju unferm ©lüc!, auö l^ol^em »§aufe 

«Öier^er ijerfauft. 9lur jlitte, lieBeö «&erj, 

Unb laß bem ®tern ber «Hoffnung, ber un^ Uinlt, 

Wlii frol^em STOutl^ nn^ Hug entgegenjieuem I 925 



ARGUMENT. 



ACT IIL 



In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless doom of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mind the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
his brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Glytemnestra, 
in Order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the furies. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to retum with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
reveals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced that she is Iphi- 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slay him on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his ancestors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 
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him to collect himself and to recognise them as living beings, 
so that their safe retum might not be endangered. The 
veil of delusion seems now to vanish from the eyes of 
Orestes, and he feels that the dread Eumenides have left 
him. He is now restored to new life, and Pylades urges 
him and Iphigenia to quick counsel and resolve. (Scene 3). 



strittet Sluf^ug* 



erjicr Sfuftritt. 

3 :|3 ]^ i g e n i c. 
Uttglücfüd^cr, id^ löfe belne SBanbe 
3«»i 3^i<^^ii ^in^ö fd^mcrjlid^ern ®efc]^itfg. 
2)ic JJrci^eit, bie baS »geiligtl^um getrdl^rt, 
3ji, wie bcr lefete lid^te fieSen§6Iic! 
SDeö fd^njer ^rfranften, ^obe^botc. 0lod^ 930 

^ann id^ eö mir unb barf eö mir nic^t fagen, 
Daß il^r ijerloren feib! Sie UnnV i(^ eud^ 
2Äit morberifd^er »§anb bem ^obe treil^en? 
Unb 9liemanb, njer eg fei, barf euer ^anpt, 
®o. lang' id^ ^Jriejierin SDianenö 6in, 935 

Sßerül^ren. ©od^ ijerweigr' i^ jiene $flid^t, 
SBie fle bcr aufgeBrad^te ^önig forbert, 
@o rt:ai)lt er eine meiner Sungfraun mir 
3ur ffolgerin, unb i^ i?ermag alöbann 
Wtit l^eißem SBunfd^ aUein eud^ Beigujiel^n. 940 

Ö njertl^er fianbömann! ©ettjl ber lefete Änec^t, 
2)er on ben »&erb ber 2Saterg5tter jireifte, 
3ji uns in frembem !&anbe l^od^ttjittfommen : 
SBie foU i^ eud^ genug mit Sreub* unb ©egen 
6m^fongen, bie i^r mir baö SSilb ber »gelben, 945 
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Die i(^ öon ©Item l^er öerel^rcn UxnU, * 

©tttgegenbringet unb baS innre »&erg 

SD'iit neuer, fd^öner »&of nung fd^meid^elnb laSet 1 

Dreji* 

SSerBirgjl bu beinen S^amen, beine ^erfunft 

Wlit flugem SSorfa^? Ober barf iä) n^ijfen, 950 

SBer mir, gteid^ einer »§immlifd^en, Begegnet? 

3 ^ ^ i g e n i e. 
Du foUji mi(^ fennen. Sefeo fag* mir an, 
ffiaö id^ nur i)alh J?on beinem SBruber l^örte, 
Daö ©nbe berer, bie, i?on ^roia fel^renb, 
(Sin l^arteg, unernjartete^ ©efd^itf 955 

2luf il^rer SBol^nung ®d^n?ette jiumm em:|3fing. 
3«jar n?arb i^ jung an biefen ©tranb gefül^rt; 
Dod^ ttjol^l erinnr' i^ m\^ M fd^euen SBIidö, 
Den i^ mit Staunen unb mit SSangigfeit 
5(uf jene »Reiben warf. ®ie gogen auö, 960 

2ltö l()ätte ber Dlijm^ fld^ aufgetl^an 
Unb bie ©eflalten ber ertaubten SSornjelt 
3um @^re(fen Slion'S l^eraBgefenbet, 
Unb 9lgamemnon njar i?or Sitten l^errli^. 
D [age mir! — (Sr fiel, fein »&auÖ tetretenb, 965 

Durd^ feiner ffrauen unb Slegifll^enö ^ü(fe? 

DrejI» 
Du fagji'S ! 

3 :|) 1^ i g e n i e. 

SBe^ bir, unfeligeö SWijcenl 
®o ^aBen ^antaPö @nfel JJIuc^ auf fflud^ 
SWit iJoKen n^ilben «gcinben auggefät 
Unb, gleic^ bem Unfraut, wüfie «gau^ter fc^ütteTnb 970 
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Unb taufcnbfolt'gcn ©amen um fl^ jhreuettb, 

SDen Äinbeöfittbern nal^i?etnjanbtc STOorber 

3ur cnj'gen SBed^fcInjut)^ erzeugt! — ^ntl^ütte, 

SBaö öon bet 0lebe beineS SBruberö fd^nett 

Die Sittjlernl^ beö ©d^recfenö mir ijerbecfte! 975 

SBie iji beö großen ©tammeS legtet ©ol^n, 

Dag l^olbe »^inb, Bejiimmt beö ®ater8 0la(^cr 

Dercinji ju fein, njie ijl Dreji bem ^age 

Deö SSIutS entgangen? ^ai ein gleich ©efd^itf 

SO^it beö 9lt?ernug 0lefeen il^n umfd^lungen? 980 

3fi er gerettet? fieBt er? Mt ^leftra? 

Dreji. 
Sie leBen, 

3 ^) ^ i g e n i e» 

©olbne ©onne, teilte mir 
Die f(^önjien ©tral^len, lege fle jum Dan! 
aSor 3oi)iS ^xon\ Denn i^ Wn arm unb jiumm. 

Dreji. 

SBiji bu gajifreunbli(]^ biefem Äonigö^aufe, 985 

SBiji bu mit ndl^em SBanben il^m i?erBunben, 

3Bie beine fd^5ne ffreube mir öerrätl^, 

©0 Bänbige bein «gerj unb l^alt' eö feji! 

Denn unertragli^ muß bem ffrol^Iid^en 

^in iaf)tx Sflütffatt in bie ©d^merjen fein. 990 

Du n?eißt nur, merf' idi), 5tgamemnon'ö ^ob. 

^aV id^ an biefer 0lad^ri(^t nid^t genug? 

Dreji- 
Du l^aji bea ®rduel3 «&älfte nur erfal^ren. 

E 
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SBaö furd^t' id^ noc^? Dreji, ©leftra leBen. 

Dreji. 
Uttb fur^tcji bu für Äl^tamnejhen nic^t§? 995 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e* 
Sie rettet txjeber «&offiiun9, tt?eber JJurd^t, 

Dreji- 
2lu(]^ fc^^ieb fle auS bem fianb ber «gopung aK 

3^)l^igenie. 
ajergof fle reuig wüt^enb feltjl i^r SBIut? 

Dreji. 
««ein, bod^ il^r eigen SBlut gat il^r ben ^ob, 

3 ^) ^ i g e tt i e. 

®^)ri^ beutlid^er, baß id^ nid^t länger flnne! icx>o 
5Die Ungenjißl^eit (dalagt mir taufenbfditig 
Die bunfeln ©c^^n^ingen um baö knge ^anpi. 

Dreji. 

,®o l^aBen mi(3^ bie ©ötter augerfel^n 
3um SBoten einer XS)at, bie id^ fo gern 
3nö HangloSs'bum^jfe »gottenreic]^ ber ^aä^t 1005 

SSerBergen motzte? SBiber meinen SBitten 
3n3ingt mid^ bein l^olber S^nb; allein er barf 
%n(^ etn^ag ©(^merjlid^ö forbern unb erl^ält'0. 
5tm ^age, ba ber SSater fiel, i?er6arg 
@le!tra rettenb il^ren ©ruber j ©tro^jl^iuö, loio 

2)eg SSaterö ©(^njäl^er, nal^m i^n wiUig auf, 
©r^og il^n neten feinem eignen ©o^ne, 
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Z)tXf ^Jjlabeö Qtmnntf ble f^önjien SBaube 

5)er Sreunbfcä^aft um ben Slngefcmmnen fimijfte. 

Unb njie fte wuc^fen, tt)U(]^ö in il^rer ©eele 1015 

2)ie Btennenbe SBegter, beö Äönigö ^eb 

3u rädern Untierfel^tt, ftemb gefleibet^ 

6rrei(3^en jle a^^en, aU Bräuten fEe 

2)ie 5!rauerna(^ric^t öun Drejienö 3^obe 

STOit feiner Slfc^e. ^o^ em^^fanget fle 1020 

2)ie Äonigin; fle treten in bag «gauö. 

^leftren gieBt Drefl fld^ ju erfennen; 

®ie Bläft ber Stacke ffeuer in il^m auf, 

2)a^ ijor ber STOutter l^eil'ger ®egenn?art 

3n fld^ gurudgefcrannt tcar. Stille filiert 1025 

®ie il^n jum Orte, wo fein SSater flet^ 

9Bo eine altt leichte ®pux M fxt^ 

SSergo^nen Sluteö oft gewaf(ä^nen ©oben 

STOit Blaffen, al^nungö^oUen Streifen färBte. 

STOit il^rer ^euergunge fc^itberte 1030 

@ie Jeben Umflanb ber ^erru^ten Xf)at, 

3^r fne<^tif^ elenb burc3^ge6ra(]^te3 SeBen, 

S)en Uefcermut)^ ber gtötflic^en SSerrätl^er, 

Unb bie (Sefal^ren, bie nun ber ©efd^wifler 

SSon einer fiiefgen?orbnen STOutter warteten. — 1035 

»Öier brang fle ienen alten ©old^ il^m auf, 

2)er fc^on in ^antaPö »&aufe grimmig ttjütl^ete, 

Unb Ätjjtamnefira fiel burc^ ©ol^neö *&anb. 

3 !|3 1^ i g e n i e. 

UnflerBli(^e, bie i^x ben reinen Xa^ 

5luf immer neuen SCBolfen felig leBet^ 1040 

jQobt ü)x nur barum mici^ fo mand^eö 3a^r 

SSon STOenfc^en atgefonbert, mici^ fo nal^ 

£ 2 
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^ei eud^ gel^alten, mir bie ünblicä^e 

33efc3^äftigung, M ^dV^m ffeuerg ©lutl^ 

3u na^xtUf aufgetragen, meine ®eele 1045 

Ser Stamme gleii^ in enj'ger, frommer Älarl^eit 

3u euem aSol^nungen l^inaufgejogen, 

Sa^ iä) nur meinet «&aufeö ©räuel f^jäter 

Unb tiefer ful^Ien fotlte? — ©age mir 

3Som Ungtücf fel'gen ! <S^xi(i) mir s?on Drefl! 1050 

Drefl. 

D fönnte man öon feinem 3!obe f^red^en ! 

SBie gal^renb .jiieg aug ber (Srfö^Iagnen SÖlut 

Der STOutter Oeijl 

Unb ruft ber 0Iac3^t uralten Xb(i)Uxn ju: 

„!&a§ nid^t ben STOuttermorber entfliel^n! 1055 

3SerfoIgt ben 3SerBrec^er! duii) ifl er geweil^tl" 

Sie l^orc^en auf, e3 fc^aut il^r i)of)Ux SSIicf 

a^it ber SBegier beS Slblerö um fid^ l^er; 

®ie rül^ren jld^ in il^ren fd&warjen ^b^m, 

Unb aug ben SBinfetn fd^Ieic^en il^re ©efal^rten, 1060 

Ser 3weifel unb bie 9fleue, leif l^erBei. 

aSor il^nen jieigt tin Sam^jf i)om 5td^eron; 

3n feinen SBoIfenfreifen njdlget jld^ 

Sie enjige SBetrad^tung M ©ef^el^nen 

aSernjirrenb um beö ©d^ulb'gen «§au))t uml^er. 1065 

Unb fle, Berei^tigt jum SSerberBen, treten 

2)er gottBefd'ten (Srbe fö^önen SBoben, 

aSon bem ein alter fflud^ jle langji öerBannte. 

©en Slüi^tigen verfolgt il^r fd^neUer ffu^; 

®ie geBen nur, um neu ju fc^recfen, 3laji. 1070 

3l)l^igenie. 
Unfetiger, bu Bijl in gleid^em ffatt 
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Unb fü^Ijl, njaö er, ber arme SKi^tling, leibet! 

Drejl. 
SBaö fagfl bu mir? SBaö njdl^njl bu gleld^en Sali? 

3 )) :^ i 9 e n i e. 

S)l(^ brüdt ein Srubermorb wie Serien; mir 
Sertraute bieö bein Jüngfler SBruber fc^on. 1075 

Dxt% 

3^ fann ni^t leiben, ba^ bu, gro^e ©eele, 
SÄit einem falfd^en SBort Betrogen werbeji. 
^in lügenl^aft (SeweBe fnü^jf ein ffrember 
2)em Sremben, flnnreid^ unb ber Sifl gewol^nt, 
3ur ffatle öor bie Sü^e; gwifd^en unS 1080 

®ei SBa^r^eit ! 

3(3^ Bin Drefl, unb biefeS fd^ulb'ge ^au^t 
@en!t nac3^ ber @ruBe jld^ unb fu^t ben Xoh; 
3n Jegtid^er Oeflalt fei er njitlfommenl 
SBer bu aud^ feiji, fo wunfd^* id^ Sflettung bir 1085 
Unb meinem Sreunbe; mir njunfc^' id^ jle nid^t, 
2)u fd^einfl l^ier wiber SCBitlen ju verweilen ; 
©rftnbet Sflat:^ jur Slud^t unb la^t mid^ l^ier! 
€S jiürje mein entfeelter Mh s?om ffelg, 
,<5ö rau^e U^ jum STOeer l^inaB mein 95Iut, 1090 

Unb Bringe Stuc^ bem Ufer ber SBarBaren! 
@el^t il^r, bal^eim im fd^onen ©ried^enlanb 
^in mm^ SeBen freunblid^ onjufangen ! (®r entfernt '^ä^.) 

S^J^igenie. 

@o jieigfl bu benn, Erfüllung, fd^önfie ^od^ter 
®e3 größten SSaterö, enblid^ gu mir nieber! 1095 

9Bie ungel^euer jlel^t bein SBtlb i)or mir! 
Äaum reid^t mein ®lid bir an Me »öäxv^, V>\ä, 
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Wit ffru^t ttnb ®cgmö!ränjen angffuUt, 

Sie ®^d|e beö DIjjnH)u^ nleberBringcn. 

SBic man ben ^önig an bem UeBerma^ noo 

Ser ®aBen fennt — benn il^m mu^ wenig (feinen, 

SBaö ^au[enben fci^on Steid^tl^um ifi — fo fennt 

STOan eud^, i^r ©ötter, an gef^jarten, lang' 

Unb weife juBereiteten ©efc^enfen. 

S)enn ii)x allein voi^t^ waS un^ frommen !ann, 1105 

Unb f^aut ber Sufunft auögebel^nteS Stei^, 

Söenn Jebeö SlBenbö ©tern^ unb ^titl^nUt 

S)ie 5luSfl^t un0 Joerbecft. ©elaffen ^bxi 

3^r unfer Sielen, baS um SÖef^Ieunigung 

(Sud^ finbifc^ ^Bittet; aba eure «öanb mo 

SBdi^t unreif nie bie golbnen «gimmelgfrü^te ; 

Unb wel^e bem, ber, ungebulbig fle 

©rtro^enb, faure ®)pti^t fl^ jum ^ob 

©enie^t. D la^t baö lang' erwartete, 

0^0^ faum gebaute ®Iücf ni^t, wie ben ©d^atten 1 1 15 

SeS aBgef^iebnen SreunbeS, eitel mir 

Unb breifad^ fd^merjtid^er öorüfcergel^n 1 

D r e jl (tritt toieber ju i:^r). 

muffl bu bie ©ötter an für bid^ unb «l^^Iabeö, 
®o nenne meinen 01amen ni^t mit eurem! 
5)u retteft ben SSerBre^er nid^t, ju bem 1120 

,S)u bi^ gcfeajl, unb t^eilejl glud^ unb ^^i% 

3i)]^igenie» 
SWein ©^itffal iji an beineS fejlgeBunben. 

Drefl. 
W\i 0iid^ten! Sa^ allein unb unBegleitet 
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mci) ju ben ^Tobten ge^n! gSer^üUtefl bu 

3n beinen Soleier felBjl ben ©d^ulbigcn, 1125 

S)u Birgit il^n niä^t ttorm SBllcf ber Smmmtad^ett, 

Unb beine ©egentcart, bu «öimmlifd^c, 

2)rängt fle nur feitn?drt§ unb öerf^euc^t fle nid^t. 

®ie bürfen mit ben el^rnen fred^en ffußcn 

3)e6 l^eirgen SBalbeg 95oben ni^t Betreten; 1130 

3)od^ f)bx' id^ aus ber ffeme l^ier unb ba 

3^ grä§Iid&eS ©elä^ter. SBölfe l^arren 

®o um ben Saum, auf ben ein Sieifenber 

®id^ rettete. 5)a brausen rul^en j!e 

©elagert; unb öerlaff ic^ bicfen «&ain, 1135 

2)antt jieigen j!e, bie ©^langenl^äuvter fd^üttelnb, 

SBon atten Seiten ©tauB erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben il^re SÖeute s?or fld^ i)n. 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e. 
Äannfl bu, Dreji, ein freunblid^ SBort öernel^men ? 

Drefl. 
®Var^ eS für einen Sreunb ber ®5tter auf! 1140 

S i> ^ i g e n l e* 
®ie geBen bir ju neuer »&ofnung Sid^t. 

Dreft. 

2)urd^ aiaud^ unb Ciualm fel^' iä} ben matten Schein 
5)e8 ^obtenfluffeö mir jur «&ötle lenkten. 

3 i> ^ i g e n i e. 

^aft bu (SIeftren, ©ine ©d^weper nur? 

Dreji. 

5)ie Sine !annt' id^; bocJ^ bie altpe nal^m 1145 

3^r gut ©efd^i*, baS un8 fo fd^recflid^ f^ien, 
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Sei ßelteii au§ bem (SIenb unfreS «ÖaufeS. 
D, la^ beln Sragen, unb gefeUe bic^ 
0lid^t oucä^ ju ben ©rinijen! ®ie Hafen 
STOir fd^abenfrol^ ble Slfi^e Joon ber ®eele, 1150 

; Unb leiben nic^t, ba^ fid^ bie üi^ttn J^ol^ten 
aJon unfreö «&aufeS ©^recfen^Branbe jütt 
3n mir J?erglimmen. ®oU bie @Iutl^ benn en?ig, 
aJorfa^tii^ angefad^t, mit «§ötlenfcJ^n?efeI 
®tnaf)xtf mir auf ber ®eele marternb brennen? 1155 

3 i) ]^ i 9 e n i e. 

3ci^ Bringe fü^eS ataud^wer! in bie Stamme, 
£>f la^ ben reinen «öaud^ ber SieSe bir 
Die ®lutl^ beg SSufen^ leife wel^enb fül^len! 
Drep, mtin Xfjmxtx, fannji bu ni^t sjernel^men? 
«&at bag Oeleit ber ©d^recfenögötter fo 1160 

5)aö SSlut in beinen Slbern aufgetrorfnet ? 
®^Iei^t, ttjie s?om ^avDpt ber gra^lii^en Oorgone, 
3?erjieinernb bir ein QauUx \>nxä) bie ©lieber? 
Df wenn öergo^nen S^utterHuteö Stimme 
3ur «öött' l^inaB mit bum^fen 3^önen ruft, 1165 

©ott nic^t ber reinen ©d^wefler ©egenönjort 
»^ülfreid^e @5tter ijom Dlijm^JuS rufen? 

Drejl. 

(5ö ruft, eö ruft! ©0 njitlp bu mein SJerberBen? 
ajerfcirgt in bir flc^ eine Slad^egöttin ? 
SBer Bifi bu, beren ©timme mir entfe^Iid^ 1170 

J)aö 3nnerjle in feinen 3!iefen h?enbet? 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 
®? i^igt fl^ Wr im tiefjlen «gerjen an: 
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3ti^ lebe ! 

Drefl. 
5)u! 

min ©ruber! 

Drep^ 

Saß ! «^innjeg ! 
3(^ ratl^e bir, berül^re nid^t ble Socfen! 1175 

SBle ijon Äreufa'ö SBrautfleib jünbet fic!^ 
©in unauglöfd^Ii^ Seuer s?on mir fort. 
Saß mid^l SBie «gerfuleö ttjitl id^ Unwürb^ger 
5)en ^ob JooH ©d^mad^, in mi^ J?erfc^Ioffen, jierben. 

3i)l^igenie. 

5)u wirfi ni^t untergel^n! D, baß iä) nur 1180 

©in rul^ig Söort öon bir öernel^men fönnte! 
D löfe meine 3n?eifel, laß beg ©lücfeS, 
2)e3 lang' erffel^ten, mi^ aud^ fli^er werben! 
@g waljet fi(^ ein Stab öon Sreub' unb ©d^merj 
iDurd^ meine ©eete. 9Son bem fremben Spanne 1185 
Entfernet mic^ ein ©d^auer; bod^ eö reißt 
SDi^ein Snnerjleö gewaltig mid^ jum ©ruber. 

Drejl. 

3ii ^ier Sijdeng ^rem^el? Unb ergreift 
Unbanbig^eirge SBut)^ bie ^riejlerin? 

3v^i9enie. 

O, ^m mi(^! D, fiel^ mid^ an, wie mir 1190 

^a^ einer langen ßeit baö «&erj fid^ öffnet 
^er ©eligfeit, bem SieBjlen, wag bie SBelt 
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0lod^ für mic3^ tragen !ann, ba§ «§au^)t ju füffen, 

!Wit meinen 5trmen, bie ben leeren SBtnben 

01ur auggcBreitet n^aren, bicä^ ju faffen! 1195 

D, la^ mi(ä^ ! £a^ mi^ ! S)enn ef quittet l^etler 

01i(^t öom 5^arna^ bie ew'ge Ctuetle f^rubelnb 

93on ffcU ju Sel3 inS golbne ^al ^nab, 

3Bie Sreube mir i)om «öerjen watlenb fließt, 

Unb njie ein feiig SO^^eer miti^ ringg umfängt. 1200 

Drefi! Drejl ! SWein SBruber! 

Drejl, 

©d^öne ^^m)ß% 
3(3^ traue bir unb beinem ®(]^mei^eln tti^t. 
Siana forbert fhenge Sienerinnen 
Unb rä^et baö entnjei^te «öeiligtl^um. 
(Entferne beincn 5lrm öon meiner 33rujl! 1205 

Unb wenn bu einen Stingling rettenb lieben, 
S)ae f^öne @lütf i^m järtlid^ Bieten mVi% 
®o n?enbe meinem, ffreunbe bein ©emötl^, 
Sem njürb'gern !Wanne, ju. (Sr irrt uml^er 
5luf jenem ffelfen^jfabe ; fu^' il^n auf, 12 10 

SBeif il^n ^ntt^t unb fi^one meiner! 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

ffaffe 
Sid^, SBruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
©d^ilt einer ®^n?e|ler reine «öimmelöfreube 
S^licä^t unfcefonnene, jlraf6are !&ujl! 
D nel^mt ben SBa^n il^m s?on bem flarren 9tuge, 12 15 
Daß unö ber 5tugenMitf ber l^öcä^fien Sreube 
01i(i^t breifad^ elenb mai^e 1 Sie ijl l&ier, 
Die tängjl verlorne ©c^njejier. SSom Slttar 
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8liß mi(i^ ble ©ottin treg itnb rettete 

«gieriger mi(^ in ü)x eigen «geillgtl^uni. 1220 

©efangen Bijl bu, bargeflettt gum D^)fet, 

Unb jtnbejl in ber $rie|lerin bie ©d^njejier. 

Dreji. 

Unfetige! @o mag bie ®onne benn 

iDie legten ©rciuel unfrei »§a«feg fel^n I 

3fl ni^t (Sleftra l^ier, bamit anä) fle 1225 

Wlit uns ju ©ntnbe gel^e, nii^t il^r Mm 

3u fd^weretem ©ef^icf unb Reiben frifle? 

®ut, 55riefleritt! 3^ folge jum 5tltar: 

5)er Sßrubermorb ip l^ergeBrac^te Sitte 

iDeö alten (Stammet; unb ic^ banfe, ©ötter, 1230 

5)a^ xi)x mic3^ ol^ne »^inber auszurotten 

Sßefc^loffen ^abU Unb la^ bir ratl^en, i)aht 

2)ie Sonne nii^t ju lieB unb ni^t bie Sterne! 

,^omm', folge mir in'ö bunfle Sitiä) i)inabl 

SBie jld^ i)om Sc^wefel^ful^l erzeugte 2)ra(^en, 1235 

SSefäm^jfenb bie öerttjanbte SSrut, ^erf^lingen, 

3erjlört fx^ felBjl bag ttjütl^enbe ©ef^le^t ; 

^omm' finberloS unb f(i^ulblo§ mit l^inaB! 

S)u jlel^jl mid^ mit (SrBarmen an? Saß aB! 

SJ^it folgen Sßlitfen fud^te ^Iptämnefha 1240 

©ic3^ einen SBeg nac^ il^reö ©ol^neS «bergen; 

2)0(3^ fein gefd^n:ungner 5lrm traf il^re SBrufl. 

S)ie fWutter fiel ! — ^iritt auf, unwilliger ©eiji I 

3m Ärei§ gefcä^loffen tretet an, il^r Surien, . 

Unb njol^net bem wiUfommnen S(i^auf^)iel Bei, 1245 

5)em legten, graßlid^fien, baö il^r Bereitet! 

«nid^t tgaf unb dlad^e fd&drfen i^ren Do^; 

5)ie lie6ei?olle ©^weper wirb jur 3!^at 
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©egnjungen. SBeine ni^t ! 2)u i)a^ nid^t ©d^utb. 
Seit meinen erften Salären f)ab' id^ nid^ts 1250 

©elieBt, ttjie i(^ bl(^ liefen fönnte, ©d^njeper» 
3a, fd^njinge belnen ®ta% oerfci^otte nld^t, 
3errel|le biefen Sufen, unb eröffne 
S)ett Strömen, bie l^ier jleben, einen SBeg! 
{(St jinft in (Ermattung.) 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

2tnein ju tragen biefeö ®Iü(f unb @Ienb 1255 

aJermag i^ nid^t, — SBo Hp bu, 55i)Iabe§? 
SBo pnb' i^ beine «&ölfe, tl^eurer SD^ann? 
(@ie entfernt fiä) fud^enb.) 
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D r e p (ciuö feiner ©etduBung ertoa^enb unb fi^ aufrid^tenb). 

0lod^ einen! Sleic^e mir aug fietl^e'^ Statinen 

5)en legten füllten SBed^er ber ©rquidEung! 

©alb ip ber Äram^f beö SeBenö aug bem Sufen 1260 

.§inn?eggef^ü[t ; 6alb fließet ftitt mein @eip, 

2)er Guette beö SSergeffenö l^ingegeBen, 

3u eud^, i^r ©d^atten, in bie ew'gen 0le6el. 

©efallig laßt in eurer Stulpe fld^ 

2)en umgetrieBnen ©ol^n ber @rbe laBenl 1265 

SBeld^ tin ®di^)ßd i)vt' i^ in ben Q'^ti^tn, 

SBeld^ ein ©eräufd^ ouö Jener Sämmrung fdufeln? — 

Sie fommen fd^on, ben neuen ©afi ju fel^n! 

äBer ijl bie ©d^aar, bie l^errlid^ mit einanber 

äBie ein Joerfammelt Sürflenl^auö jld^ freut? 1270 
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@ie gelten frieblid^, 2tlt' unb Suttgc, SJ^annet 

Sroit SBeiftern; gottergleic^ unb al^ntid^ f^einm 

Die iranbelnben ©eflalten. 3a, jle jlnb'8, 

Die 5C^n]^errn meines «öaufeg. — !Wit S^^ijepen 

Oel^t 5ltreuS in S)ertrauti(]^en ®ef))rä(i^en ; 1275 

2)ie ÄnaBen fd^lü^fen fc^erjenb um il^n l^er. 

3p ttim Seinbfiö^aft l^ier mel^r unter eud^? 

ajerlofd^ Die Slad^e n?ie baS Sid^t ber ©onne? 

@o Un aud^ id^ njittfornmen, unb \^ barf 

3n euetn feiertid^en ßug mi^ mif(i^en. 1280 

gBiUfommcn, SSdter! (5uc^ grüßt Drefl, 

ajon eurem Stamme ber le^te S^ann; 

SBag il^r gefd't, l^at er geerntet; 

STOit Slud^ Belabcn, jiieg er l^eraB. 

5)od^ leicä^ter trdgt |ld^ :^ier Jebe SBürbe: 1285 

0le^mt i^n, c nel^mt il^n in euren ,^reiS! — 

5)ic^, 5ttreu8, el^r' \^, aud^ bic3^, ^i^Jjejien; 

SBir flnb l^ier mt ber geinbfc^aft I08.— 

3eigt mir ben SSater, ben \^ nur Einmal 

3m Men fa^! — ®ifl bu% mein «Bater? 1290 

Unb fu^rjl bie STOutter Vertraut mit bir? 

Darf ÄlJjtemndfha bie «§anb bir reid^en, 

®o barf Drejl aud^ ju il^r treten 

Unb barf il^r fagen : ®iel^ beinen ©ol^n ! — 

©el^t euren ®o^n! «§cigt il^n ttjiUfommen! 1295 

2tuf (Srben war in unferm «&aufe 

S)er ©ruß beö a^orbeö gewiffe Sofung, 

Unb baS ©efd^Iecä^t beS alten 3:antal'8 

«&at feine ffreuben jenfeitö ber 0la(ä^t. 

Sl^r ruft aSitlfommen unb nel^mt mid^ auf, 1300 

D ful^rt gum 9tlten, jum ail^nl^errn mici^! 
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SBo ifl ber 5tlte? ©a^ i^ i^n fe^e, 

iDaö tl^eure «öau^t, bag Joleloere^rte, 

2)ft3 mit ben ®btUxn ju Statine fap ! 

3^r fd^elnt ju gaubern, euc^ njegjunjenben? 1305 

äßaö ifi eö? Seibet ber ©ötterglcid^e ? 

Sßel^ mir! (5ö l^akn bie UeBermäd^t'gen 

S)er «öelbenBrufl graufamc ßualen 

Sßit el^rnen Äetten feji aufgefd^miebet 
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Dreji. 

®eib i^r au^ fd^on l^eraBgefommcn ? 13 10 

äßo^r, ©d^wefler, bir! 0lo^ fc^It (SIeftra; 

(Sin göt'ger ©Ott fenb' unS bie @ine 

STOit fanften ^^feilen auc^ fd^neU l^eraB! 

S)ic3^, armer Sreunb, mu^ id^ Bebauern! 

»Äornm' mit^ fomm' mit gu $Iuto'3 ^ron, 13 15 

Qllö neue Oäfle ben SBirt^ ju grüben! 

3 ^(3 ]^ i 9 e n i e. 

@e[(ä^n3ifter, bie il^r an bem wtxUn «gimmel 

5£)aö f^öne )&ic^t Bei 3:a0 unb 0lac3^t ^erauf 

5)en 3^enf(^en Bringet^ unb ben ?l6gef^iebnen 

3liCi}t lenkten bürfet, rettet ung @efc^n?iper! 1320 

5)u lieBfl, ®iana, beinen l^olben ©ruber 

fflor SlUem, waö bir @rb' unb Fimmel Bietet, 

Unb u?enbejl bein jiungfrduli(3^ Slngefld^t 
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0la^ feinem ew'gen Sid^te fel^nenb jilU. 

D ta$ ben ^inj'flen, ©^ätgefunbnen mit 1325 

0li(^t in ber ffinflerni^ beS SBa^nflnnö rafen! 

Unb ijl bein SBitte, ba bu l^ier mid^ t?argji, 

0lunmel^r öottenbet, njittji bu mir butd^ il^n 

Unb i^m burd^ mic3^ bie ferge «§ülfe geben, 

®o tof' il^n öon ben Sanben jene§ fflu^d, 1330 

S)a$ ni^t bie tl^eure Qtit ber Slettung fd^n?inbe! 

^^labeö. 

(Srfennjl bu un8 unb bie[en l^eiCgcn «&ain 
Unb biefeö Si^t, baS ni^t ben 3:obten leud^tet? 
fjül^lfi bu ben 5lrm beö Sreunbeö unb ber ©d^njefler, 
S)ie bid^ nod^ fefl, nod^ Menb Italien? ffaf 1335 
Uns fräftig an! SBir j!nb nid^t leere ©d^atten. 
2»erf ' auf mdn SBort ! «Bernimm eö ! Staffe bic^ 
Sufammen! Seber 9lugen6Iicf ijl tl^euer, 
Unb unfre diMhf)x l^ängt an garten ffdben, 
S)ie, fd^eint eg, eine günft'ge $arge f^innt. 1340 

D r e fl (gu SpT^igenien). 

8af mid^ gum erjlenmal mit freiem «gerjen 

3n beinen 5trmen reine ffreube l^aBen! 

3^r ©Otter, bie mit ^ammenber ©enjatt 

3l^r fc^were SBoIfen aufjujel^ren wanbelt, 

Unb gnäbig*ernfl ben lang' erflehten Stegen 1345 

SÄit 5)onnerjlimmen unb mit SBinbeöBraufen 

3n njilDen Strömen auf bie @rbe fd^uttet, 

Z>odj Batb ber SO^^eufd^en graufenbeö (5rn?arten 

3n ©egen auflöst, unb baö Bange Staunen 

3n 5reube6Iitf unb lauten Dan! öernjanbelt, 1350 

SGBenn in ben $!ro))fen frifd^erquitfter SSIätter 
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3)ie neue ©onne taufenbfad^ fld^ [Riegelt, 

Unb 3riS fteunblid^ Bunt mit leidster «&anb 

Sen grauen fflor ber legten SBolfen trennt: 

D, laflt niid^ aud^ an meiner ©c^njejler 5lrmen, 1355 

5ln meines ffreunbeS SBruji, n?aö il^r mir gönnt, 

3^it öoHem 5)an! genießen unb Bel^alten ! 

m löfet fld^ ber fflut]^, mir fagt'g baö ^erg. 

3)ic (Sumeniben jiel^n, i^ ^bxt fle, 

3um Tartarus unb ((Silagen l^inter fld^ 1360 

Die el^men ^oxt fernaBbonnernb gu. 

Die ©rbe bam^ft erquicfenben @erud^ 

Unb labet mid^ auf il^ren fflä^en ein, 

0lac3^ SeBenÖfreub' unb großer 3!]^at gu jagen. 

«Pijlabeö. 

SJerfdumt bie ßeit nii^t, bie gemeffen ifll 1365 

Der 5Binb, ber unfre ®egel fd^wellt, er Bringe 
©rfi unfre öotle ffreube jum Dlj^m^I 
Äommt ! ®ö Bebarf l^ier f^netlen ?Hat^ unb ©d^Iuf . 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT IV. 

Iphigenia praises the mercy of the divine powers, who 
provide for man in the hour of trial, a thoughtful friend such 
as Pylades was, whom the Gods seem to have preserved for 
the rescue of Orestes. The two friends had hastened to 
the bay, where their comrades were lying concealed, and 
had supplied her with artful answers, if the King should urge 
the sacrifice. Her pure heart revolts, however, against utter- 
ing a falsehood, and her soul is troubled, when she sees a 
messenger from the King approaching (Sc. i). Arkas appears 
and bids her speed the human sacrifice, but Iphigenia avers 
that the temple of Diana having been poUuted by the presence 
of the eider of the strangers, who was guilty of murder and 
pursued by the furies, she must purify the image of the 
Goddess in the sea. Arkas asks Iphigenia not to commence 
the rite before he has announced the obstacle to the King, 
and again urges her to appease the irritated temper of the 
King by favouring his wooing, but she persists in her refusal, 
and Arkas retires to announce the occurrence to Thoas 
(Sc. 2). When left alone, Iphigenia gives expression to the 
revnlsion produced in her heart by the words of the faithful 
Arkas, who had by his representations awakened her from 
her joyful illusion of happiness (Sc. 3). 

Pylades appears and announces to Iphigenia that her brother 
was restored and that they had found their comrades with 
their ship concealed in a bay. They were all read^ to \ft»M^ 
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the shore and he asks Iphigenia to guide him to the temple, 
that he might carry away the image of Diana. The former 
informs him of the injunction of Arkas to await the King's 
decision about the intended ceremony, and that she feels 
considerable scruples in deceiving her fatherly benefactor. 
Pylades, however, declares that stern necessity commands her 
to save them (Sc. 4). Iphigenia bewails that the curse of 
the Gods will not leave the house of Tantalns, and she implores 
them to save her from betraying him to whom she owes her 
life (Sc. 5). 



SBittitt f(uf$Ud< 



(Srfler Sluftritt. 

Denfen ble «§immlifc]^ett 

@incm bcr ©rbgcBornen 1370 

aSiele 9Sern?itTungen ju, 

Unb Bereiten fle il^m 

S3on ber S^reube gu ©ci^metjen 

Unb i)on ©d^metjen gur S^reube 

Sief erfd^üttemben UeBergang: 1375 

Dann erjiel^en fle i^m 

3tt ber 0t4e ber ©tabt, 

Ober am fernen ©epabe, 

Da^ in ©tunben ber 0totl^ 

5tu(3^ bie «§ülfe Bereit fei^ nSo 

6inen rul^igen JJreunb* 

D fegnet, ©ötter, unfern ^^labeS 
Unb wag er immer unternel^men magJ 
(Sr iji ber 2(rm beS SünglingS in ber ®(i)laä)t, 
Des ©reifet leud^tenb 5(ug' in ber ffierfammlung ; 1385 
Denn feine ©eeP ijt jiiöe; fle Bewal^rt 
Der aiu^e ^eirgeS, unerfd^öijfteS @ut, 
Unb ben Uml^ergetrieBnen reid^et er 
2luS il^ren 3:iefen flflatl^ unb ^ülft, miä) 

T 2i 
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aHi^ er tjom SSniber Io0; ben fiaunt' ^ an 1390 

Unb immer njieber an, unb fonnte mir 

Daö ®IM nid^t eigen mad^en, lie^ i^n nici^t 

?tu0 meinen 5trmen log, unb fül^Ite nid^t 

Die 0lä]^e ber ®efa|)r, bie unS umgieBt, 

3e^t gel^n fle, il^ren 5tnf^Iag aug jufu^ren, 1395 

Der ®ee ju, njo baS ©c^^iff mit ben ©efd^rten, 

3n einer 3Bu^t m^tdt, aufö 3«^en lauert, 

Unb l^aBen ftugeö SBort mir in ben 3D^unb 

©egeten, mi^ gelehrt, waS i^ bem ,^önig 

?tnttt3orte, njenner fenbet unb baö D^jfer 1400 

3D^ir bringenber gemietet. 9td^, xCi) fe^e xto% 

3c^ mu^ mid^ leiten laffen n?ie ein Äinb, 

3c^ i)abt nid^t gelernt ju l^interl^alten, 

0lod^ 3emanb etn^ag aBjuHpen. SBel§, 

D votf) ber 2fxQt ! fle Befreiet nici^t, 1405 

SBie iebeS anbre njal^rgeft^rod^ne SBort, 

Die 3Brup; fle mad^t ung nici^t getrofl, fle ängfiet 

Den, ber fle l^eimtid^ [d^miebet, unb fle feiert, 

^in loSgebrudfter $feit, i?on einem ®otte 

©einenbet unb i?erfagenb, jld^ gurütf 1410 

Unb trifft ben ©d^ü^en. ®org' auf ®orge fd^njanft 

3^ir burd^ bie 3Brufi, ^g greift bie gurie 

a?ieKeid^t ben SBruber auf bem Sßoben n?ieber 

De0 ungenjeil^ten Uferö grimmig an. 

^ntbetft man fle ijietteid^t? miCi) bünh, id^ ^öre 141 5 

©enjaffhete fld6 naiven ! — »gier ! — Der 9Sote 

^ommt öon bem Könige mit fd^neKem ©d^rttt. 

@ö [dalägt mein J&erj, eö trüBt ftd^ meine ©eele. 

Da id^ be0 SJ^anneö 5tngefld^t erHidfe, 

Dem id^ mit falfd^em SBort Begegnen fott. 1420 
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änjeiter Sluftritt 

3lr!aö. 

Sßcfd^Ieuttige baS D^jfer, ^ricfierin ! 

Der Äönig njartet, unb eö l^orrt baö ffiolf, 

3d^ folgte meinet ^^iä^t unb beinern SBinf, 

aBenn nn^txmntfjtt ni<i)t ein «§inberni^ 

@i^ jnjifd^en miti^ unb bie Erfüllung pettte» 1425 

5trlaS. 
SBaS ifl'ö, baS ben SBefe^I be0 Äpnigö l^nbert? 

Der Sufatt, beffen wir nid^t STOeiper flnb. 

%xtaL 

©0 fage mir'Ö, ba^ i(^'S il^m fci^neK öermelbe ! 
Denn er Befti^Io^ I»ei fld^ ber Söeiben Sob. 

S^Jl^igenie. 

Die ©Otter l^aBen i^n nod^ nici^t Befd^Ioffen. 1430 

Der ältpe biefer STOdnner trägt bie ©d^ulb 

Des nal^ijernjanbtert Slutö, baS er öergo^* 

Die Surien Verfolgen feinen $fab, 

3a, in bem innern ^em^jel fa^te feI6fl 

Das UeBel il§n, unb feine ©egenwart 1435 

(Sntl^eiligte bie reine ©tdtte. 9hxn 

@ir i^ mit meinen 3ungfrau'n, an bem SKeere 

Der ©öttin SBilb mit frifd^er SBeöe ne|enb, ' 
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©cl^cimni^üoHc SBcll^e ju I»egel§tt* 

(£3 pöte S^iemattb unfern jiitten 3u9 ! 1440 

9trfa8, 

3(3^ mclbe biefeS neue 'öinbemi^ 

Dem Ä5nige gefd^wlnb; Beginne bu 

2)aS ^eirge SBerf nld^i el^, W0 er'S erlouBt ! 

3i>]^i9enie. 
©ieS ifl allein Ut ^rieji'rin ü^Iajfen. 

9trfa0. 
®ol(^ feltnen S^atl foll an^ ber Mbni^ wiffen, 1445 

S^jl^igenie. 
©ein diaü) mit fein SSefe^l öerdnbert nid^tö. 

9tr!a8. 
Oft wirb ber S^äd^tige jum ®^in gefragt. 

3^3l^igenie. 
Erbringe nici^t, waö i<fy öerfagen fottte! 

Slrfa^ 
ajerfage ni^t^ wa0 gut unb nü^lid^ i^l 

3<3l^igenie. 
3^ geBe na^; wenn bu ni<^t fdumen miSfl. 1450 

9trfa8. 

©d^nell Un iä) mit ber 0lad^rid^t in bem Äagcr^ 
Unb f^nell mit feinen SBorten l^ler jurücf. 
D, tbwxV i^ il^m no^ eine Sotfd^oft Bringen^ 
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Die StttcS löfte, irag unö jefet öetnjlrrt ! 

Denn bu l^afl nl^t beö freuen 9lat]^ geaci^tet. 1455 

3 ^3 ]^ i g e n i e. 
aBaö id^ ijermoci^te, l^aB' id^ gern getl^an, 

5trfa8. 
^loc]^ änberfi bu ben Sinn jur redeten 3«it, 

3 ^3 1^ i g e n l e. 
Das jtel^t nun einmal nid^t in unfret S^ad^t. 

9lr!a8. 
Du l^dltfl unmöglic]^^ wag bir SOJül^e fofiet. 

3 ^ ^ i g e n i e. 
Dir fd^eint e8 möglid^, weil ber SBunfd^ bic]^ trügt. 1460 

atrfaS. 
SBittp bu benn 5tne0 fo gelaffen wagen? 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 
3<^ ^aV eö in ber ©ötter »&anb gelegt. 

^r!aö. 
©ie ^jflegen SBi^eufd^en menfd^Iid^ gu erretten. 

3 i? 1^ i g e n i e. 
5tuf il^ren Singergeig fommt Sttleg an. 

atrfaS. 

3d^ fage bir^ eS liegt in beiner «&anb. 1465 

Deg Äönigö aufgetraci^ter ©inn allein 
^Bereitet biefen JJremben Bittern ^ob* 
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S£)ag «§eer cntnjöl^nte Wngjt öom ^lartcn Dp^tx 

Unb öon bem Wut'gen 3)lcnpe fein Oemütl^. 

3a, 3D^and^er, ben ein wibrigeS Oef^itf 1470 

9tn frembeö Ufer trug, em^jfanb eg feI6fl, 

SBie göttergleid^ bem armen Srrenben, 

Uml^ergetrieBen an ber fremben ©renje, 

©in freunblid^ aÄenfd^enangemt Begegnet. 

D, njenbe nid^t i?on unö, voa^ bu i[)ermagfH 1475 

S)u enbeji leidet, njaS bu Begonnen |>ap; 

2)enn nirgenbS Baut bie STOilbe, bie ^ttab 

3n menf^Iici^er @epalt öom »Fimmel fommt, 

©in 0lei^ fl^ fd^netler, aU voo txnb unb njilb 

©in neues S3oI!, ü^oK Seien, SDJutl^ unb Äraft, 1480 

©id^ felbfl unb Banger Stl^nung üBerlaffen, 

Deö aÄenfd^enletenö f^trere SBürben trägt. 

3<3^igenie. 

©rf^üttre meine ©eele ni^t, bie bu 
3la^ beinem SBillen ni^t Bewegen fannflr 

atrfag. 

©0 lang' e8 3^it x% f^ont man ireber ^nS)t, 1485 
0lo^ eineö guten SöorteS SBieberl^olung. 

3 <3 ^ i g e n i e. 

2)u ma^fi bir ^vif)'f unb mir erregji bu ©^merjen; 
SSergeBenö SBeibeÖ. 3)arum la^ mid^ nun ! 

atrfaö. 

Die ©d^merjen flnb'8, bie ic^ ju «§ülfe rufe; 

Denn eö jlnb Sreunbe, @uteö ratl^en fle. 1490 
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Sie faffen meine Seele mit (Setralt, 
5)oc]^ tilgen fle ben aBibemiHen ni^t. 

JJül&lt eine fd^dne Seele äBibemlflen 
&ür mt SBo^tf)at, bie ber (Sble reici^t? 

Sv^tgenie» 

3a, wenn ber @ble, waS ^ nid^t gegiemt, 1495 

Statt meineö ©anfeö mic]^ ernjer6en noiü. 

Söer feine 0teigung ful^It, bem mangelt eS 

5ln einem SBorte ber ^ntf^ulb'gung nie. 

Dem Surften fag' i^ an, wag l^ier gef^el^n. 

D, wieberl^oltep bu in beiner Seele, 1500 

SBie ebel er fld^ gegen bi^ Betrug, 

93on beiner Slnfunft an Bis biefen Sag! 



5)rtttcr ?luftritt. 

3^3^igenie (attein). 

a?on biefeg SJ^anneS SHebe ful^r id^ mir 

3ur ungelegnen 3eit baö «§erj im SBufen 

5tuf einmal umgewenbet. 3d^ erfci^retfe ! — 1505 

Denn wie bie Slutl^, mit fd^tteHen Strömen wad^fenb, 

Die Seifen üBerf^JüIt, bie in bem Sanb 

5tm Ufer liegen, fo Bebedte gang 

(Sin Steubenftrom mm 3nnerfte0. 3^ ^ielt 
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3n meinen Qttmen baS Unmogl^e. 15 lo 

es fci^ien flc^^ eine SBoIfe lieber fanft 

Um mic]^ gu legen, öon bet ©rbe mid^ 

(Smjjorgul^efcen unb in jenen ©Plummer 

^iä) einzuwiegen, ben bie gute @5ttin 

Um meine ®^läfe legte, ba xf)x 5trm 15 15 

^{^ rettenb fa^te. — Steinen SBruber 

Ergriff baS «§erj mit einziger ©enjalt ; 

3d^ l^ot^te nur auf feinet Sreunbeö 9latl^ ; 

0lur fle ju retten brang bie ©eele öorwärtg. 

Unb wie ben M\)(>ptn einer njüften Snfel 1520 

2)er ®^ifer gern ben 9lü(fen wenbet, fo 

)&ag ^auriS l^inter mir. 0lun ^at bie ©timme 

Des treuen 3D^annS mid^ njieber aufgeweht, 

Da^ iä) auc^ SOJenfd^en l^ier öerlaffe, miä) 

erinnert. Do^3^3eIt wirb mir ber SSetrug 1525 

a?er]^a^t. O, UüU rul^ig, meine ©eele ! 

SBeginnp bu nun gu fö^wanfen unb ju jweifeln? 

5)en fejien SSoben beiner @infamfeit 

^Bi^u^t bu ijerlaffen! Söieber eingefd^ifp, 

ergreifen bid^ bie SBetten fd^aufelnb, trüB 1530 

Unb Bang tjerfennejl bu bie SBelt unb .biti^. 



aSierter Sluftritt. 

^^labeS. 

$Bo ifl fle, ba^ iä) ü)x mit fci^neaen SBorten 
3)ie frol^e SSotfd^aft unfrer {Rettung Bringe? 
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Su fle^jl mi(J^ l^ier üoll ©orgen unb ^rtrartung 
SDeS fl(i^ern Srojteö, bcn bu mir öerf^jri^jl. 1535 

2)ein SBruber ifl gel^eiltl J)en JJcIfcnioben 

5)e0 ungeweil^ten Ufcrö unb bm @anb 

^Betraten wir mit fröp^^en ©cfrrd^enj 

Ser «§ain Hie6 l^inter un8, wir merften'S ni^t. 

Unb l^errlid^er unb immer l^errlid^cr 1540 

Umlobcrte ber Sugenb fd^öne {Jlamme 

©ein lotfig «§au:>)t; fein öotteS 5tuge glül^te 

a?on 2)?ut]^ unb «Hoffnung, unb fein freieö «§erj 

^gat fld^ ganj ber Sreube, ganj ber 8ufl, 

S)i^, feine Retterin, unb mid^ gu retten. 1545 

3^3l§igenie. 

©efegnet feifi bu, unb e8 möge nie 
S3on beiner Si^^^e, bie fo @uteg ^pxad^, 
Der Son be0 ÄeibenS unb ber Älage tönen ! 

^^labeö. 

3^ Bringe me^r als bag; benn f^ön Begleitet, 

©leid^ einem ffürjien, !()flegt baS ®IM ju nal^n. 1550 

9tuc]^ bie ©efäl^rten l^aten wir gefuuben. 

3n einer SelfenBud^t öerBargen fle 

iDaö S^iff unb fa^en traurig unb erwartenb. 

©ie fa^en beinen ©ruber, unb eS regten 

(Si^ ?ttte iauci^genb, unb fte Baten bringenb, 1555 

Der 5tBfa]^rt ©tunbe gu Befd^leunigen. 

@S feinet icbe JJauji fld^ nad^ bem 9luber, 

Unb feltp ein SBinb er||o6 öom l^anbe Ii8l)elnb, 
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S3ott Sitten gleiti^ Bemerft, bie l^olben ©c^^njingcn. 

Drum laß trnö eilen, füllte mlt^ jum 3!en4jel, 1560 

Saß mtti^ ba^ «i&eiligtl^um i6etreten, laß 

Widf unfrer SBünfd^e 3tel ijerel^renb faffen ! 

3(^ Bin allein genug, ber ©öttin SSilb 

9luf ttJol^lgeüBten ©d^ultern wegzutragen ; 

2Bie fel^n' i(f) m\^ nad^ ber erwünfi^ten 2aftl 1565 

((Sx gel^t gegen ben 3^m^el unter ben legten SBorten, ol^ne gu 
bewerfen baf S^jl^igenie nid^t fijlgt; ^nUiäi feiert er fl(]& um.) 

3)u jte^ft unb jauberp — ©age mir — Du fd^njeigfl! 

Du fd^einp ijernjorren! Söiberfe^et ^^ 

^in neues Unl^eil unferm @lütf? ©ag' anl 

«§ap bu bem Äönige baS finge SBort 

a?ermelben laffen, baö wir aBgerebet? 1570 

3:>)^igenie. 

3d^ ^aBe, t^eurer STOann; boci^ wirji bu (dielten, 

@in fd^weigenber a?ern?ei8 war mir bein SlnHitf* 

Des Königs SSpte fam unb wie bu eS 

mx in ben SWunb gelegt, fo fagt' W^ ii)xa. 

dx fd^ien gu jiaunen, unb Verlangte bringenb, 1575 

Die [eltne ffeier erjt bem Ädnige 

3u melben, feinen Söillen ju ijernel^men; 

Unb nun erwart' iä) feine SBieberfel^r. 

$5labe0. 

SBe^ unö ! (Erneuert fd^wett nun bie ©efal^r 

Um unfre ©d^läfe! SBarum |ap bu nid^t 1580 

3ng $riefierre^t bi^ weiöli^ eingebüßt? 

3^3^igenie. 
2110 eine ^ütle l^aB id^'Ö nit getraud^t. 
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®o njitfi bu, reine ©eele, \k^ unb unö 

3u ©runbe x\6^\m, SBatum ba^t' id^ ni^t 

-2luf biefen Satt tjoraug, unb leierte bic]^, 1585 

5tu(3^ biefer Sorbrung auöjuwei^en ! 

S^Jl^igenie^ 

©d^ilt 

giur mi^ ! J)ie @^ulb ifi mein, id^ fu^l' eö njol^I ; 

2)od6 !onnt' \^ anberö ni(ä^t bem Sli^ann Begegnen, 

©et mit a?etnunft unb ®rnfi ijon mir Jjerlangte, 

SBag il^m mein «öerj alö Sfled^t gefie|)en mu^te, 1590 

«P^^Iabeö. 

©efa^rlid^er jiel^t fld^'8 gufammen; bod^ aud^ fo 

%(x^ uns nid^t gagen ober unBefonnen 

Unb üBereilt unö felbfi öerratl^en, 3flul§tg 

Erwarte bu bie äBieberfunft beS aSoten, 

Unb bann ^<^' fep, er Bringe, waö er Witt ! 1595 

5)enn fold^er SBeil^ung Seier anjuorbnen, 

©e^ört ber $riefterin unb nid^t bem Äönig. 

Unb forbert er ben fremben SÄann ^u fel^n, 

©er öon bem SBa^nflnn fd^irer Belajiet ip, 

@o lel§n' eö aB, alö l^ieltep bu unö Sßeibe 1600 

3m %vccc^t\ xci^^ öernjal^rt, @o \6^^'^' un3 !&uft, 

DaH n^ir aufg ©iligjle, ben l^eil'gen (St^Oi'i^ 

©em raul^ unnjürb'gen Solf entwenbenb, fliel^n. 

S)ie Bepen ^tx^va fenbet ung 5t^3ott, 

Unb, ^ njir bie SBebingung fromm erfutten, 1605 

^rfuttt er göttlid^ feift «erf^re^en fd^on. 

Drefi ifl frei, gel^eilt ! — 2»it bem befreiten 

D fii||ret uns l^inüBer, günft'ge SBinbe, 
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3ur JJelfcttinfel, bie ber @ott Uvoofjnil 

3)ann nad^ S^cen, ba$ eS leBenbig werbe, 1610 

Da^ öott ber Stfd^e beS i^erlofc^^nen »gerbeS 

Die ffiatergötter fröl^Iid^ fld^ erl^eben, 

Unb f^öneö Seuer il^re SBol^nungen 

VLmlmdiU ! Deine «§anb \oU ü)mn SBeil^raud^ 

Suerjl auö golbneu ©dualen fhreuen! Du 1615 

SSringft über iene ©d^trette «§eil unb 2eBen njieber, 

©ntfül^np ben JJIud^ unb fd^mütfefl neu bie Deinen 

2Äit frifd^en itbm^Uviti)tn l^errlid^ an^. 

3 ^ 1^ i Ö e n i e. 

Serne^m' id^ bid^, fo wenbet jtd^, S^eurer, 

$Bie jld^ bie 9SIume nad^ ber Sonne njenbet, 1620 

Die ©eele, öon bem Strahle beiner SBorte 

©etroffen, jld^ bem [ü^en Xxoftt nad^» 

äBie föjllid^ ifi beg gegenwärt'gen SreunbeS 

@en?ijfe Siebe, bereu »öimmelöfraft 

(Sin ^infamer enttel^rt unb jiitt ijerflnft ! 1625 

Denn langfam reift, ijerfd^Iojfen in bem SSufen, 

©ebanf ' il^m unb (Sntfd^lu^ ; bie ©egenwart 

Deö Sie6enben entwidfelte p leidet. 

$!9labeö, 

Set' njo^l! Die JJreunbe njitt iCi) nun gefd^njinb 
3Berul§igen, bie [el^nlid^ wartenb l^arren. 1630 

Dann fomm' id^ fd^nett jurüdf unb laufd^e l^ier 
3m S^elfenfcufd^ öerfiedft auf beinen SBint — 
3öa3 flnnejt bu? 5luf einmal überfd^weBt 
@itt jliller Siauerjug bie freie ©tirne» 
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aSerjeil^ ! SBie Ui^it SBoIfen öor ber ©onne, 1635 
®o giel^t mir öot ber ©eele leiste ©orge 
Unb 3Banglg!cit s?orü6er. 

$l9labe0. 

JJürd^te nii^t! 
Sctrüglic]^ fci^Io^ bie ffurd^t mit ber ©efal^r 
®in engeö SBünbitifi; ieibe flnb ©efellen. 

S^Jl^igettie. 

Die ©orge nenn' id^ ebel, bie mid^ warnt, 1640 

2)en Äönig^ ber mein jweiter 2?ater warb, 
9liä)t tutfifd^ ju Betrügen, gu Berauben. 

$^Iabe0. 
2)er beinen ©ruber f^Ia^tet, bem entfliel^fl bu. 

3 <3 1§ i g e n i e. 
©3 iji berfelBe, ber mir ®ute0 tl§at, 

$^Iabe0. 
Da0 Iji nid^t Unbanf, waS bie SloÜ) gefceut, 1645 

3i>l^igenie. 
m WM n?o^I Unbanf; nur bie 9loti) entfd^ulbigt'ö. 

SSor ©Ottern unb öor 3D^enfd^en bid^ gewif, 

S^Jl^igeni«, 
Mein mein eigen «öerg iji nid^t Befriebigt. 
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3u firenge JJorbrung iji öertorgner ©totj. 

3ci^ unterfud^e nid^t, iä) ffifyU nur. 1650 

$!9labeg. 
Sül^ljt bu bid^ re^t, fo mu^t bu bi^ öerel^ten. 

@ang unBefledt geniest fld^ nur baö «§er§. 

^^labeö. 

@o l^aji bu Ud} im 3!em!t)el njol^I Bewal^rt ; 

©aS SeSen lel^rt ung, weniger mit un8 

Unb 5lnbern preuge fein; bu ternft eS and^. 1655 

®o wunberBar i|i bieg ©efd^te^t getilbet, 

<Bo öielfoc^ ifi'ö J?erf^Iungen unb ijerfnu!|)ft, 

JDag deiner in flci^ feI6fi nod^ mit ben 5tnbern 

®i^ rein unb unijernjorren l^alten fann. 

5lu(^ jlnb wir ni^t Befteflt, unS felBp gu ri(]^ten ; 1660 

3u njanbeln unb auf feinen SBeg ju fe^n, 

3jl eines SÄenfd^en erfie, näd^fte $pi(3^t; 

Senn feiten f^ä|t er red^t, n?aS er getl^an, 

Unb njaö er tl&ut, wei^ er faji nie gu f^a^en. 

3 :>) 1^ i g e n i e. 
5ap üBerreb'ji bu mid^ ju beiner SÄeinung. 1665 

^^Ubeö. 

SBrau^t'ö UeBerrebung, n?o bie SBal^l üerfagt iji? 
S)en SBruber, bi^, unb einen Sreunb ju retten, 
3jt nur ein äBeg; fragt fld^'3, 06 wir i^ gel^n? 
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D, la^ mic^ gaubern! Senn bu tl^ätejl felBjl 

6in foI(^eö Unteci^t feinem SU^ann gelaffen, 1670 

Sem bu für 3Bo^It^at bid^ i?et^3fllc^tet l^ieltefi. 

5^9labe8. 

SBenn njir ju ©tunbe ge^en, »artet bein 

^in l^ärtrer Sornjurf, ber SSerjweiflung trägt. 

SlÄan fielet, bu Bijt iti(^t an SJerlufi gewol^nt, 

Sa bu, bem grofien UeW ju entgegen, 1675 

^in falf(^e3 SBort nic^t einmal o^jfern wittjt, 

!3H)^igenie. 

D, trüg* ic^ bod^ tin männlic^ »§erj in mir! 
Daö, wenn eö einen fül^nen SSorfa^ l^egt, 
98or jieber anbem Stimme fld^ ijerfc^Ue^t ! 

^^labeö. 

S)u »eigerfl bic^ umfonjt; bie el^'rne «öanb 1680 

Der 0iotl^ gemietet, unb i^r ernjter SBinf 

3|l oBerfteö ®efe^, bem ©ötter feKji 

®id^ unternjerfen muffen, ©c^weigenb l^errfc^t 

Deö enj^gen ©d^irffafö unBeratl^ne @(]^njefler. 

SBaö fle bir auferlegt, baö trage I Xi)n\ 1685 

SBaö fle gefieut! 3)aö 5tnbre »ei^t bu. SSatb 

Äomm ic^ jurütf, auö beiner l^eiPgen »§anb 

Der Sflettung f^öneö Siegel ju em^jfangen. 



\ 
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Sfinfler Slufttitt. 

3^)1^ ige nie aKein. 

3^ mu^ il^m folgen; benn bie Steinigen 

<Btf)' id) in bringenbet ©efal^r. I)o(^ ac^ ! 1690 

Wltin eigen ©c^irffal mad^t mir ^ang unb Banget. 

D, fott i^ nid^t bie ^Htte »öoffnung retten, 

2)ie in ber ^infamfeit \^ fci^ön genäl^rt? 

®ott biefer Sluci^ benn ewig njalten? ®ott 

S^ie bieg @efd^Ied?t mit einem neuen Segen 1695 

@i(^ wieber l^ekn ? — Stimmt bodb 3ttte0 a6 ! 

2)a8 Bejle ®lü(f, beö l^eBenö f^önjle Äraft 

Ermattet enblid^, warum nid^t ber SIu(^? 

®o l^offt' id^ benn i?erge6en8, l^ier ijerwal^rt, 

S3on meines »öaufeS Sd^irffal aSgefci^ieben, 1700 

S)ereinft mit reiner «§anb unb reinem »öergen 

Die f(^werBefletfte SBol^nung ju entfül^nen! 

^aum wirb in meinen 5(rmen mir ein SSruber 

Som grimm'gen Ue^el wunberöott unb fd^nett 

©el^eilt, faum nal^t ein lang' erflel^teö S^iff^ 1705 

^[^ in ben $ort ber SSaterwelt gu leiten, 

@o legt bie tauBe S^otl^ ein bov^Jett )&after 

SWit el^'rner «&anb mir auf: baö |)eilige, 

S^ir anvertraute, tjieloerel^rte 93ilb 

3u rauBen unb ben S^ann ju l^intergel^n, 1710 

Sem i^ mein l^eSen unb mein ©(^irffal banfe. 

D, ba^ in meinem Sßufen nid^t gule^t 

(Sin SBiberwitte feime, ber Titanen, 

Ser alten (Sötter tiefer ^a^ auf euc!^, 

Dlijm^ier, ni^t aud^ bie jarte 33ruji 17 15 
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mit ©cierflauen faffe! mettet m\6^, 
Unb rettet euer SBilb in meiner Seele ! 

ajor meinen Dl^ren tönt baö alte )&ieb — 

SSergeffen l^att' i(^'3 unb ijerga^ eö gern — 

Da« Sieb ber ?^arjen, baö fle graufenb fangen, 1720 

?tlö ^antaluö s?om gotbnen ©tul^Ie fiel; 

Sie litten mit bem ebeln Sreunbe; grimmig 

9Bar il^re 95ruft, unb furd^tfiar i^x ©efang. 

3n unfrer Sugenb fang'ö bie 5tmme mir 

Unb ben ©efci^njijtern S)or, id^ merft eö »ol^L 1725 

m furd^te bie ©ötter 

S)a0 S9?enfd^engef(^Ie(]^t ! 

@ie l^atten bie »öerrfd^aft 

3n enjigen »^anben, 

Unb fönnen fle Braud^en, 1730 

SBie'0 i^nen gefäKt, 

2)er fürci^te fle bo^^elt, 

Den je fle erl^eBen! 

5luf ^ri:p))en unb ©oKen 

<Sinb ©töl^Ie Bereitet 1735 

Um golbene ^ifd^e. 

^rl^eBet ein Qm^ fld^, 

®o flürgen bie @äfte, 

®t^6)n\af)i unb gefd^änbet, 

3n n&^tlid^t liefen 1740 

Unb l^arren sjerge^enö, 

3m Sinfiern geBunben, 

©ered^ten ©erici^teö. 

@ie ater, fle Bleiben 

3n enjigen Seften 1745 

G 2 
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^tt gofeenen 5!ifd^ 

Sie fc^reiten i?om Serge 

3u SBergeit l^inüBer; 

Otug ©d^Iünben ber ^iefe 

Sam^jft il^nen ber Sltl^em 1750 

etjiirf ter Titanen, 

®Ieic^ D^jfergerüc^en, 

mn lei^teö @ewötfe, 

@0 wenben bie »öerrfci^er 

3l^r fegnenbeö 9luge 1755 

Son gaujen ©efci^Ied^tern, 

Unb meiben, im @nfel 

Sie el^malö geliebten 

©titt tebenben 3uge 

Deö 5t]^nl^erm ju fel^n. 1760 

So fangen bie ^atjen; 

@0 l^or(^t ber SerBannte 

3n nä^tlid^en ^ö^Ien, 

Der 3tlte, bie )&ieber^ 

Senft Äinber unb ^nfel 1765 

Unb fd^üttett baö ^au^jt. 



ARGUMENT. 

AGTV. 

Areas expresses his vague suspicion to Thoas that some 
secret plot was laid to efFect the escape of the two captives, 
and the King commands him to summon the priestess to his 
presence and to make a strict search on the shore (Sc. i). 
Thoas regrets the leniency and benevolence he has shown 
to Iphigenia, who, forgetful of his benefits, now seeks to carry 
out her designs by deceit (Sc. 2). The latter appears and 
expresses her resolve not to perform the cruel sacrifice, and 
finally, loth to have recourse to deception, she reveals to the 
King who the two captives were, for what purpose they had 
come to Tauris, and what plot had been laid for their rescue. 
In the midst of her supplication to Thoas to grant her and 
the two strangers their freedom (Sc. 3), she is interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of Orestes, who comes armed and 
summons her to speedy flight. Thoas bids him sheath his 
sword, and Iphigenia telling him that he stood in the presence 
of the King, confesses, at the same time, that she had revealed 
their meditated flight and thus freed her soul from treachery 
(Sc. 4) 

Pylades and Arkas enter with drawn swords ; the former 
urges Iphigenia and Orestes to foUow him, and, on perceiving 
Thoas, asks whether he saw before him the sacred person of 
the King. Arkas assures the latter that only one word from 
his ups was required to set the ship of the strangers on fire ; 
but Thoas commands that his enemies should be left un- 
molested, whilst he confers with Iphigenia and Orestes, and 
the latter asks Pylades to await calmly with their friends 
what the Gods had ordained for them (Sc. 5). 
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Orestes, being asked by Thoas to prove that he was the 
son of Agamemnon, produces the sword of the latter, and 
asks to be allowed to fight for the right of hospitality for the 
benefit of any strangprs who might in ftiture come to Tauris. 
The King is ready to accept the challenge himself, but Iphi- 
genia interposes and proves to him that the stranger is her 
brother. Thoas asserts that the issue must still be decided 
by a combat, as he will never consent to give up the Image of 
Diana, which the strangers had come to take away ; but when 
Orestes declares that he now sees the error which had deluded 
them, and that the command of Apollo *to bring back the 
sister to Greece' referred to his own sister and not to Diana, 
Thoas at length consents to the departure of the strangers, 
together with Iphigenia, 



fünfter ^uf^ug« 



(Srfier Sluftritt. 

3}erwlrrt mu^ ic!^ gefielen, ba^ ic^ nid^t njei^, 

5Bo]^in id^ meinen 5trgnjo]^n neigten fott. 

©inb'0 bie ©efangnen, bie auf il^re Slu^t 

ajerfio^len flnnen? 3jl'8 bie «Pnejterin, 1770 

Die i^nen ^ilft? ®g me^rt jle^ baö ®eru<^t, 

2)aö ®c^iff/ baS biefe SBeiben l^etgeBrad^t, 

@ei irgenb noc!^ in einer Sßu^t ijerjlerft. 

Unb ieneö SWanneö SBal^njlnn, biefe SBeil^e, 

Ser l^eil'ge SSorwanb biefer Sög'nmg, rufen 1775 

Den Slrgwol^n lauter unb bie SSorflc^t auf» 

^3 fomme fc^^nett bie ^riejlnin l^erBei! 

Dann gel^t, burd^fud^t baö Ufer fd^arf unb fd^nett 

98om SSorgeBirge Bio jum »^ain ber ©öttinl 

SSerf^onet feine l^eil'gen liefen I Segt 1780 

SSebac^t'gen t&interl^att unb greift fle an! 

3Bo i^r fle finbet, fa^t jle, »ie i^r ^)flegt! 



{ 
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Smikx 2luftritt. 
Xf)oa^ aUein. 

©ntfe^tid^ wet^felt mir ber ®dmm im Sßufen, 

©rfl gegen fle, bie ic^ fo l^eilig l^ielt; 

Dann gegen mxd^, ber i(^ fle gum Serratia 1785 

Durd^ 0iad^fld^t unb burd^ ®üte Bilbete, 

3ur @flai?erei genjöl^nt ber 2Äenf(J^ flc^ gut 

Unb lernet leicht gel^ord^en, votnn man \i)n 

2)er Sreil^eit gang BerauBt» 3a, wäre fle 

3n meiner ^tl^nl^errn rol^e »ganb gefaUen, 1790 

Unb l^ätte fle ber l^eiPge ©rimni sjerfd^ont, 

Sie njdre frol^ gewefen, fi^ attein 

3u retten, l^ätte bantSar il^r ®ef(^itf 

^rfannt unb frembeö Sßlut s?or bem 3tltar 

®ergoffen, ^atte $flid^t genannt, 1795 

3Bag 0li)tl^ njar. ^\in lorft meine ®üte 

3n il^rer SÖrufl ijernjegnen SBunfc!^ l^erauf. 

95ergeBeng l^offt' i^, fle mir gu ijerSinben; 

®ie flnnt fl(^ nun ein eigen ©d^irffal auS. 

Sur^ ©(^meid^elei gewonn fle mir bag »^erj; i8oo 

0lun njiberjtel^' i(f) ber, fo fud^t fle fld^ 

5)en SBeg burc!^ )&ifl unb ^rug, unb meine ®üte 

©ci^eint il^r ein attJ^erjäl^rteS ^igent^um. 



dritter Sluftritt. 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
5)u forberfi mid^ 3 waö Bringt bic^ gu unö |er ? 
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Su f(3^ie6fl baö D^jfer auf; fag' an, njarum? 1805 

3^ f)aV an 5tr!aö 3tacö Kar ergä^lt, 

^l^oaö, 
S3on Mr möd^t* ic^ eö njeiter no<^ ijernel^men, 

3 ^3 ]^ i g e n i e. 
Die ©öttin gieBt bir Stijt gut UeBerlegung* 

Sie fd^eint bir felBjt gelegen, biefe Stiji. 

3^)^igenie, 

SBenn bir baS ^txi jum graufamen ©ntfd^Iu^ 1810 

SSerl^ärtet iji, fo fotlteji bu nid^t fommen! 

(Sin i^önig, ber Unmenfd^tici^eg sjertangt, 

Sinb't Diener g'nug, bie gegen @nab' unb ^of)n 

Den l^alBen Slud^ ber Xi)at Begierig fajfen; 

Dod^ feine ©egenwart HeiBt unBeflerft. 1815 

(5r jinnt ben ^ob in einer fd^weren SBoIfe, 

Unb feine 33oten fingen flammenbeö 

SerberBen auf beö 3trmen »^au^jt l^inaB ; 

dt aUx f(^weBt burd^ feine »^öl^en rul^ig, 

^in unerreichter @ott im ©türme fort. 1820 

Die l^eiPge ii^^pt tont ein njilbe^ Sieb. 

3^)]^igenie. 
9li^t $rieperin, nur 9lgamemnon0 ^o^Ux. 
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®er UnBefanitten SBort sjetel^rteji bu, 

3)cr gürftin njittfl bu tafd^ gerieten? 9leinl 

SSott Sugenb auf l^aB' i^ gelernt ge^ot(^en, 1835 

6rji meinen Altern unb bann einer ®otif)titf 

Unb folgfam ful^lt' iä) immer meine ®eele 

5tm fd^önfien frei; allein bem l^arten SBorte, 

Sem raul^en 3tuö[^3ruci^ eineö SWanneö miti^ 

3u fügen, lernt' iä) weber bort nod^ l^ier. . 1830 

ßin alt ®efe^, nic^t i(^, gebietet bir» 

3 ^3 ]^ i g e n i e. 

5Bir fajfen ein ®efe^ Begierig an, 

5)a0 unfrer )&eibenfc!^aft jur SBaffe bient» 

(Sin anbreö f^ric^t ju mir, ein älteres, 

Wi^ bir ju njiberfe^en, baö @e6ot, 1835 

3)em jeber ffrembe l^eilig ift. 

Xf)Qa^. 

(50 fd^einen bie ©efangnen bir fel^r nal^ 

5tm «Sergen; benn i?or 5tnt]^eil unb Bewegung 

ajergijfeji bu ber Älug^eit erfieö 3Bort : 

Daö man ben SD^dci^tigen ni^t reigen foll^ 1840 

S^jl^igenie, 

Sieb' ober f(^njeig' ic^, immer fannjt bu tt?ijfen, 

SBaö mir im »öerjen ijt unb immer SleiSt. 

Soft bie Erinnerung beö gleid^en <S6)id\aU 

0iic!^t ein J?erfc!^lofne0 »Serg jum SJ^itleib auf? 

SBie mel^r benn mein'g ! 3n il^nen fel^' id^ mi(^. 1845 

^^ |>aBe i?orm 5tltare felBfi gegittert, 
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Xtnb fcierli^ umgaB ber frül^e ^ob 

Sie Ättieenbe; baö aJ^cjfer jutfte f(^on, 

3)ett IcBeniJotten SBufen ju burci^Bol^ren ; 

SKeitt Snnerjleö entfette njlrSelnb fl(^, 1850 

a^eltt 3tuge Brad^, unb — ic!^ fanb miä) gerettet 

®inb njit, wa8 ©ötter gndbig unö geroäl^rt, 

Unglürflic^en nid^t ju erjlatten f(^u(big? 

3)u njeif t eö, fennft mid^, unb bu tuittji mld^ jwlngen ! 

®if)ox(f)t beinern Sienfie, nic^t bem »§errnl 1855 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e* 

)&ap aS! Sßefd^önige nid^t bie ©ewalt, 

5)ie jlti^ ber ©d^waci^l^eit eineö 5Bei6e0 freut. 

3c^ Un fo frei geboren aU ein 3J?ann* 

©tünb' ^tgamemnonö <Sof)n bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu J^erlangtejl, n?aö fl(^ ni^t getol^rt: 1860 

@o l^at and) er ein ©(^njert unb einen 5trm, 

Sie Steckte feineö Sßufenö ju »ertl^eib'gen. 

3^ ^aU nid^tö aU SBorte, unb eg jiemt 

Sem ebeln SWann, ber Srauen SBort ju achten. 

3d^ a^t' eö me^r aö eineö Sßruberö Sd^njert. 1865 

3))l^igenie. 

Sag )&oo0 ber SBaffen we(^fett l^in unb l^er; 

^ein fluger ©treiter l^alt ben Seinb gering. 

5tud^ ol^ne «§ülfe gegen Sru^ unb ^axU 

»§at bie 0iatur ben <S(i)voa^m nid^t gelaffen; 

Sie gaB jur Siji ilj)m Sreube, lel^rt' il^n Äünfle j 1870 
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SSafo »eid^t et auö, öerfrätet unb umgel^t, 
3a, ber ©ewaltigc ijerbient, ba^ man jle übt» 

Die SSorflc^t pcttt ber »ijl fld^ Hug entgegen. 

3))]^igenie. 
Unb eine teine Seele Brautet fle nid^t. 

^I^oa0. 
<SJ()ri^ unBe^utfam ni^t bein eigen Urtl^eil! 1875 

3 ^) ^ i g e n i e. 

D, fal^eji bu, wie meine Seele fam^ft, 

^in 608 ®tWid, bag fle ergreifen »itt, 

3m erjten 5tnfatt mutl^ig aBjutreiBen! 

©0 jlel^' i^ benn l^ier votfjxlo^ gegen bic^? 

Die fc^öne 33itte, ben anmutl^'gen 3tt?«g/ 1880 

3n einer Srauen «&anb genjaltiger 

2tl8 ©c^ttjert unb SBaffe, flö^ejl bu jurütf; 

SBaö Bleibt mir nun, mein 3nnreg ju ijertl^eib'gen ? 

afluf i^ bie ©öttin um ein SBunber on? 

3P feine Äraft in meiner ®eele liefen? 1885 

^3 fc^eint, ber Beiben Sremben @(^i(f[al mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ Beforgt. ©er jlnb fle, frric^, 
Sür bie bein @eift gen?attig flc^ erl^eBt? 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 
®ie flnb — fle fd^einen — für ©ried^en ]§alt' i^ fle. 
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fiauböleute jlnb eö? Unb fle ^abtn voof)! 1890 

5)et «ürffe^r f^öneö SBUb in bir erneut? 

S^Jl^igenie (nad^ einigem (StiKfd^tPeigen). 

t&at benn gut unerl^örten ^at ber Wlann 

Otttein baö Siedet? Srürft benn Unmögtid^eg 

0iur er an bie gen?alt'ge «öelbenBrujl ? 

SBaö nennt man gro^? 2Baö l^e^t bie Seele fc^aubernb 1 895 

3)em immer wieberl^olenben @r§ä|)ter, 

5tt0 wag mit unwal^rft^einlid^em Erfolg 

3)er a^utl^igfle Begann? 3)er in ber 0lad^t 

5tKein baö ^eer beö geinbeg üBerfd^Ieic^t, 

SBie unnjerfel^en eine Stamme wütl^enb 1900 

Sie ©ci^Iafenben, ^rnjac^enben ergreift, 

Sfule^t, gebrängt ijon ben Ermunterten 

5tuf Seinbeg «Pferben, bo^ mit 93eute fe^rt, 

5Birb ber aKein ge^jriefen? Der allein, 

Ser, einen fld^ern 3Beg J?era(]^tenb, t\if)n 1905 

©efiirg' unb SBälber burc^jujireifen gel^t, 

3)a^ er i?on 9lduBern eine ©egenb fäuke? 

3|l nn^ nid^tö üBrig? STOu^ ein jarteö SBeiB 

@\(f) il^reö angeborenen öle^tö entäufern, 

SBilb gegen SBilbe fein, wie 3tmagonen 1910 

Sag Sfled^t beö <S^mxt^ eud^ raupen unb mit SBlute 

Die Unterbrürf ung rächen ? 9luf unb ab 

Steigt in ber. SBruji ein fül^neö Untemel^men ; 

3c^ werbe großem Sorwurf nic^t entgel^n, 

Sloä) f(^njerem UeSel, wenn eö mir mißlingt; 19 15 

gWetn eu^ leg' ic^'S auf bie Äniee I SBenn 

"Sfjx wal^rl^aft feib, wie i^r ge^)riefen werbet, 
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<So geigt'0 but(^ euren SBeljlanb unb sjer^errlic^t 

Durc^ mld^ bie SBal^rl^eitl — 3a, öernimm, o Äönig, 

^3 wirb ein l^eimlici^er betrug gefd^miebet ; 1920 

SSergeBenö fragfl bu ben ©efangnen nad); 

<Sie flnb l^intreg unb fud^en il^re Sreunbe, 

Sie mit bem ®^iff am Ufer njarten, auf. 

©er 5(ett'jte, ben baö UeBel l^ier ergriffen 

Unb nun tierlajfen ^at — e8 ijl Drejt, 1925 

2Äein ©ruber, unb ber anbre fein SSertrauter, 

©ein Sugenbfreunb, mit 0iamen ^j^Iabeö. 

Ot^ott fci^icft fie J?on ©et^l^i biefem Ufer 

3«it göttUd^en 33efe^Ien gu, bag SBitb 

Sianenö tt?egjurauBen unb ju il^m 1930 

2)ie @d^tt?ejler l^inguBringen, unb bafür 

93erf:pri(^t er bem ijon Surien JBerfoIgten, 

Se8 SWutter^tuteS ©(^ulbigen, ^Befreiung. 

Ung SBeibe ^ab' i&) nun, bie UeBerHieBnen 

S3on ^antaPö t&auö, in beine »§anb gelegt: 1935 

33erbirB unö — tt?enn bu barf jl ! 

^^oag. 

2)u glauBft eö l^öre 
2)er rol^e ©cijtl^e, ber 33arBar, bie Stimme 
©er SBal^rl^eit unb ber SWenfd^tici^feit, bie 3ttreu8, 
I)er ©ried^e, nid^t tiernal^m? 

3 ^3 1^ i g e n i e. 

m ^bxt fle 3eber, 
©eBoren unter jebem t&immel, bem 1940 

De0 SeBeng Ciuette burc^ ben Sßufen rein 
Unb ungel^inbert fliegt. — SBaS flnnji bu mir, 
D ,fdnig, fd^weigenb in ber tiefen Seele? 
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3ji eö ffierberBen ? So tobte mic]^ guer jt !• 

Denn nun en4)finb' \(f), ba ung feine Olettung 1945 

m^x üBrig UtiU, bie gtä^Iid^e ©efal^t, • 

SBorein \(f) bie ©eliefiten übereilt 

aJorfÄ^Iid^ ftütgte. SBel^, i(^ werbe fle 

©eSunben ijot mir fel^n ! SD^it »eichen 33Ii(fen 

^ann i^ sjon meinem 33ruber 5t6[c!^ieb nel^men^ 1950 

®en id^ ermprbe? 0iimmer fann xd} il^m 

2Äe]^r in bie J)ieIgeUe6ten 5tugen fd^aun ! 

®o l^aten bie SBetrüger, fünjllic^ bid^tenb, 

3)er lang SSerfci^lo^nen, il^re SBünfci^e leidet 

Unb ttjittig ©lauBenben, ein fol^ @eft)inn|l 1955 

Umö ^avi)ßt geworfen! 

3 ^3 1^ i g e n i e, 

S^ein, Äönig, nein ! 
3ci^ fönnte l^intergangen werben; biefe 
@inb treu unb wal^r, SBirji bu fle anberS finben, 
®o la^ jle fallen unb sjerjlofie mid^, 
SSerBanne mi^ jur ©trofe meiner Stl^or^^eit i960 

5tn einer Ä(i))^)eninfel traurig Ufer ! 
3fi aBer biefer SD^ann ber lang' erflel^te, 
(SelieBte 33ruber, fo entlaß unö, fei 
3tu(^ ben ©efd^wijlern wie ber ©ci^wejier freunblid^ ! 
SWein 33ater fiel burci^ feiner Stauen ®(^ulb, 1965 
Unb fle burc^ il^ren ©ol^n. Sie le^te »Hoffnung 
S3on 9ltreuö' ©tamme ru^t auf i^m allein. 
8a^ mic!^ mit reinem »öerjen, reiner »^anb 
t&inüBerge^ unb unfer »öauS entfüljjnen ! 
SDu l^ältfl mir SBort. — SBenn ju ben SD^einen ie 1970 
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a^ir aftütffel^t ju^rritet wäre, fd^njurfl 
2)u, mid^ gu laffcn; unb (Ic ifi e8 nun» 
^in «iSontg fagt niti^t n)ie gemeine 9)'^enfiä^en 
QSertegen ju, bafi er ben SBittenben 
2tuf einen 2tugeni6Iiä entferne, no^ 
ä?erf))rid^t er auf ben SaU, ben er nid^ l^offt ; 
Sann fül^tt er erjl bie «§ö^e feiner SBürbe, 
SBenn er ben «öarrenben öegtüäen fann» 

Unnjittig, n?ie fld^ Seuer gegen SBaffer 
3m Äam^jfe njel^rt unb gifd^enb feinen Seinb 
3u tilgen fud^t, fo wel^ret fld^ ber 3orn 
3n meinem SBufen gegen beine SBorte» 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e» 

D, laß bie ©nabe, njie baö l^eil'ge Sld^t 
J)er jiiKen D))ferfl[amme mir, umfrdnjt 
QSon £o6gefang unb San! unb Sreube, tobern l 

3:]^oag. 
sffiie oft ief^nftigte mid^ biefe Stimme ! 

3 <3 1^ i g e n i e^ 
D, reid^e mir bie »öanb jum griebenöjeic^en ! 

2)u forberji ijiel in einer !urjen 2nU 

3))]^igenie* 
Um ©Uta ju tl^un, irauc^t'Ö feiner Ueterlegung. 
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©e^r ölel, benn aut^ bem ©uten folgt baö UeJeL 1990 

Der 3weifcl ijl'0, ber ®ute8 Böfe ma^t^ 
«ebenfe nld^t ! ©cnjä^re, »te bu'8 fu^Ift ! 



S3iertcr Slufttltt- 

Drefl getoaffnet. 5)te aSorigen. 

D r c fi {na<]^ bet @cene gefeiert), 
«erboWelt eure Äräfte I »galtet fle 
3urütf ! 9lur wenig 2tugenBIitfe ! SBel^t 
5Der SD^enge nid^t, imb betft ben 5Beg jum ©ti^lffe 1995 
fUlix unb ber ©d^wejier ! (Su 3^j^igemcn, o^ne ben Äonig ju 

fe^en.) 

Äomm, wir flnb öerratl^en. 

Oeringer dtanm Bteitt un8 gur Sluti^t. ©efti^winbl 

(@r ttUiät ben Jtönig.) 
^ ]^ a ^ (na(!^ bem <Bäi\Dtttt greiftnb). 
3tt metner ©egennjart fül^rt ungefhraft 
Äün Wlann baö natfte ©d^wert* 

(gntl^eillget 
Der®öttm SBol^nung ni^t burd^ SButl^ unb aKorb! 2000 
©ebietet eurem 3Sol!e ©titlfianb, l^öret 
Sie 5ßriejierin, bie ©d^njeper! 

Drep. 

©age mirt 
©er iji e«, ber unö brol^t? 
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SSerel^r in il^m 
J)en Äönig, bet mein jnjeiter SSatet njarb! 
ajcrjeil^ mir, SBruber! 2)od^ mein finbli^ 4etj 2005 
»&at unfer ganj ®efc^i(f in feine *&anb 
©elegt. ©ejlanben 1)aV id) euren 2tnf^Iag, 
Unb meine ©eele tjom Sitxxdii) gerettet. 

Drefi. 
mU er bie 3lu^e^r frieblid^ unS genjdl^ren? 

3 :^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
S)ein Winfenb ©^wert öerBietet mir bie Qlntnjort. 2010 

D r e jl (ber baö ^d^mxt einjletft). 
®o ^pxx(t}\ 5)u fle^fl, i^ l^orc^e beiaen ©orten. 



fünfter Sluftritt. 

IDie Stetigen. $t)labed, Balb na(!^ if)m %xia6 ; beibe mit Hc^ett 

®^U)ertem. 

^i?tabe3. 

SSernjeilet ni^t! ^ie testen Jtrdfte raffen 

Sie Unfrigen jufammen; tt?ei(^enb werben 

®ie na(^ ber ®ee langfam juru(fgebrängt. 

äBeld^ m ®ef^rä(^ ber Sürjien finb^ i^ ^tx ! 2015 

3)ieö iji be8 Äönigeg J?erel^rte& ^a\x)(>t ! 

«rfae. 
©elaffen, n:ie eS bir, Äönig, giemt, 
©tel^ji bu ben Seinben gegenüber. @leid^ 
3ft bie 23ern?egenl^eit bejhaft; e8 weicht 
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Unb fättt il^ 2tn]^ang, unb i^r ©d^iff ijl unfer. 2020 
@in SBort öon bir, fo jiel^t'd in Slammen. 

©eKcte ©titipanb meinem SSoIfe! Jteiner 

SBef^äbige ben Seinb, fo lang, njir teben ! (Slrfaö ab.) 

Dreji. 

3d^ nel^m' e8 an. @tf) fammlc, treuer ffrcunb, 

J)en aiefl beg QSolfeö ! darret jlta, njelc^ @nbe 2025 

Sie ©Otter unfern ^attn juBereiten I ($^ab«« ab.) 



6e#cr Sluftrltt. 

S^l^igenie. Xl^oa«. Dtefl. 

3 :(5 ^ i g e n i e* 

^Befreit öon ©orge midf, tf)* i^x ju ^pxt^m 

^Öeginnet! 3^ Befur^te Bdfen 3^i% 

äBenn bu, Äonig, nid^t ber SBimgfeit 

©elinbe ©timme l^örejl, bu, mein SBruber, 2030 

Der raffen 3ugenb nid^t gebieten mti% 

ill^oaö. 

3^ l^alte meinen 3orn, njie eg bem 5leltern 
©ejiemt, juri«!. 5lnttt)orte mir! SBomit 
SBejeugjl bu, ba§ bu Stgamemnonö ©o^n 
Unb 2)iefer »ruber Bijt? 

Drejl. 

»gier ifi baS ©(^wert, 2035 
STOit bem er Srojia'« ta:^)fre 3)^Änner f^lug. 

H 2 
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S)ie0 nal^m i^ feinem SKörber a6, unb Bat 

2)ie »öimmlifc^cn, ben SKutl^ unb ?lrm, bag @Iöd 

2)eg großen Äönigeö mir gu öerleil^n, 

Unb einen f^önern ^ob mir ju genjäl^ren. 2040 

SBäl^r einen an^ ben @beln beineg »&eer8 

Unb fletle mir ben SBeflen gegenüber! 

®o weit bie @rbe «öelbenföl^ne näl^rt, 

3fl feinem Srembling bie0 ®efu^ Verweigert. 

£)ie8 QSorred^t l^at bie alte Sitte nie 2045 

©em Sremben l^ier geflattet. 

Drefi. 

@o Beginne 
©ie neue Sitte benn Von bir unb mir ! 
0la^a]^menb l^eiliget ein ganjeö 23ol! 
2)ie eble 3!l^at ber *&errfö^er gum ®efe|. 
Unb laß mi^ nid^t attein für unfre Sreil^eit, 2050 
^a^ mx^f ben Sremben, für bie Sremben fdm))fen! 
ffatt' idif fo ifl ii)x llxti)txl mit bem meinen 
®ef^)roc^en; aBer gönnet mir bag @lüä 
3u uBerwinben, fo Betrete nie 
^in sodann bieg Ufer, bem ber fd^nette SStiä 2055 

»^ülfrei^er £ieBe ni(^t Begegnet, unb 
©etröjlet f^eibe 3eglic^er l^innjeg! 

Sli^t nnmxti) fd^einefl bu, Süngling, mir 
2)er 2t^n]^errn, bercn bu bid^ rü^mjl, gn fein, 
©roß iji bie Qai)l ber ebeln, ta^jfern Scanner, 2060 
J)ie miti^ Begleiten; bod^ iäi fttf)t felBji 
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Sil meinen Sauren nod^ bem Seinbe, Bin 
SBereit, mit bir ber SBaffen Sooö ju wagen» 

3 :^) ]^ i g e n i e» 

mt ni^Unl S)iefe8 Mutigen SBenjeifeö 

®ebarf e3 ni^t, o Ä5nig ! £a^t bie «öanb 2065 

98om S^roerte! J)enft an mi(^ unb mein ®efc!^i(!! 

2)er rafd^e Xampf öerenjigt einen 9Äann; 

($r fatte gteid^, fo greifet il^n baö Sieb. 

2tttein bie frönen, bie unenbtid^en, 

S)er üBerBlieBnen, ber tJerlaßnen Srau, 2070 

3a]^lt feine 0la^welt, unb ber £)ic!^ter f(^n:eigt 

QSon taufenb bur^gen?einten 3:ags unb S^äc^ten, 

9Bo eine jiitte ®eete ben Verlornen, 

(Raf^ aBgefd^iebnen JJreunb tiergeBeng fic!^ 

3urü(fjurufen Bangt unb fid^ ^ergel^rt. 2075 

Wiä^ felBji l^at tint Sorge gteid^ genjarnt, 

3)a^ ber SBetrug nid^t eineg 9läuBerö micj^ 

S3om fld^ern ©d^u^ort rei$e, mici^ ber Jtned^tfd^aft 

SSerrat^e. Slei^ig ^B* i^ jle Befragt, 

fflaä) }ebem Umjlanb mi^ erfunbigt, Qd^tn 2080 

(Seforbert, unb gemi^ ifl nun mein »i&erg. 

©iel^ l^ier an feiner regten »ganb baö SWal 

3Bie ^on brei Sternen, bag am ^age fc^on, 

2)a er geBoren warb, jl(^ jeigte, baö 

9luf fd^were Xt)at, mit biefer ffaufl ju üBen, 2085 

©er ^riefler beutete. £)ann iiBergeugt 

SDHd^ bo:^)^eIt biefe ©cj^ramme, bie il^m l^ier 

2)ie 5tugenBraue galtet. 2tla ein Äinb 

S^ie^ i^n ©leftra, rafd^ unb uni?orjId^tig 

fRaä^ \f)xn 5lrt, an& i^ren 2trmen jlürjen. 2090 

^r f^lug auf einen Dreifug auf. — @r i(i'8 ! — 
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©Ott i^ blr no^ bic 2te^li^felt M SSatcr«, 
<BoU i(^ ba0 innre Saud^jen meinet *^jend 
®ir auc^ al0 3cu9«n ber 98ej:fl(3^rung nennen? 

Unb l^uBe beirie Siebe jeben S^^i^t, 2095 

Unb Bdnbigt' iCi} ben 3orn in meiner SBruji, 

©0 tDÜrben bo^ bie Söaffen jtDif^en un8 

©ntfd^eiben muffen ; trieben fe^* id^ nid^t. 

Sie flnb gefommen, bu tefennejl felBfl, 

2)aS l^eirge Sßilb ber ©öttin mir ju rauben. 2100 

©lauBt il^r, id^ fel^e bieS gelaffen an^ 

3)er ©ried^e njenbet oft fein lüfiern 5luge 

2)en fernen @d^ä|en ber SBarBaren gu, 

2)em golbnen SeKe, $ferben, fd^önen 3!dd^tern ; 

®od^ fül^rte fle ©etralt unb fiiji nid^t immer 2105 

a^it ben erlangten ©ütern glücflid^ l^eim. 

Dreji. 

2)a8 SBitb, ^önig, fott ung nid^t entjroeien! 

3e^t fennen njir ben Srrtl^um, ben ein ©Ott 

9Bie einen ©d^leier um baö ^anpt un8 legte, 

3)a er ben SBeg l^ierl^er ung njanbern ^ie^. 2110 

Um Slatl^ unb um ^Befreiung bat id^ i^n 

QSon bem ©eleit ber Surien; er f^rad^: 

„3ßringft bu bie ©d^wefler, bie an ^aurig' Ufer 

3m ^eiligtl^ume triber SBitlen Weibt, 

^aä) ©ried^enlanb, fo löfet fld^ ber Slud^." 21 15 

SBir legten'^ .bon ^^jodeng ©d^tDefier an^, 

Unb er gebadete bid^l 2)ie firengen SBanbe 

@inb nun gelöfl; bu Biji ben 2)einen wleber, 

®u «^eilige, gefd^enft. 98on bir berftl^rt, 

®ar id^ gebleut; in beinen 5lrmen faßte - 2120 
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S)aS UeBcl nii(^ mit allen feinen flauen 

3um le^tenmal, unb fd^üttelte baö Wlaxt 

©ntfe^Uc^ mir gufammen; bann tntfioi)'^ 

SBie eine ©d^lange gu ber «öol^le. 0lcu 

^eniefl^ idl nun bur^ bid^ baö njeite Sid^t 2125 

2)e0 ^ageö. ®d^ön unb l^errlid^ jeigt jld^ mir 

£)er ©öttin Stati). ®Ui^ einem ^eil'gen «Übe, 

2)aran ber ©tabt nntranbetfcar ©efd^icf 

^urd^ ein gel^eimeg ©ötterroort gekannt i^, 

iflaf)m jle bi(^ n?eg, bie ©^ü^erin beö *&aufe8, 2130 

SBeroal^rte bi(j^ in einer l^eil'gen ©title 

3um Segen beineö Söruberö unb ber Seinen. 

2)a aUe fflettung auf ber weiten @rbe 

3Serloren fd^ien, gieBfl bu un^ SlHeg lieber. 

)iJap beine ®eele fld^ gum jjrieben n?enben, 2135 

O StbniQl «§inbre nid^t bafi f!e bie SBeil^e 

J)eö tjäterli^en «öaufeö nun öottBringe, 

9^id^ ber entfül^nten «öaHe njiebergeBe, 

STOir auf baö ^an^t bie alte Ärone brücfe I 

QSergilt ben Segen, ben fle bir geBra^t, 2140 

Unb la^ beö naivem Slt^M mid^ genießen I 

©ewalt unb Siji, ber Scanner 1)b^px Slul^m, 

äBirb bur^ bie Sal^r^eit biefer f)oi)m ©eele 

33efd^ämt, unb reineg, finblid^eS SSertrauen 

3u einem ebeln 2^anne njirb Wol^nt» 2145 

3)3)&igenie- 

5)en!' an bein 5Bort, unb laß burd^ biefe 9lebe 

5lu8 einem graben, treuen SO'^unbe'bid^ 

bewegen ! @ie^ un8 an ! J)u ^ajl nid^t oft 

3u fold^er ebeln ^at ©elegenl^eit. 

fflerfagen !annfi bu'0 nid^t; gen?al^r* e8 Mb! 2150 
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3 )3 ]^ i g e tt i e. 

0lid^t fo, mein Äönigl Di)m Segen, 
3n SBiberroitten fd^eib' l^ nid^t öon bir, 
ajertann' un8 ni^t! ^in freunblid^ Oafhrec^t njalte 
SJon bir ^m un0; fo flnb wir ni(J^t auf en?ig 
©etrennt unb ajgefc^ieben. SBertl^ unb tl^euet; 2155 
SBie mir mein 98ater njar, fo Biji bu'g mir, 
Unb biefer ^inbrutf bleibt in meiner Seele. 
SSringt ber ©eringfte beineö QSolfeö je 
J)en Xon ber Stimme mir inö Dl^r gurütf, 
J)en i(^ an eud^ gen?ol^nt gu l^ören bin, 2160 

Unb fel^' iä} an bem 5termfien eure ^rad^t, 
^m^jfangen ivitt i(3^ il^n trie einen- @ott, 
3(^ n)ill il^m felbji ein Sager jubereiten, 
2tuf einen Stul^l il^n an baS Seuer laben, 
Unb nur nac^ bir unb beinem Sd^itffal fragen, 2165 
D, geben bir bie ©ötter beiner ^^aten 
Unb beiner a^ilbe njo^loerbienten Sol^n ! 
Seb' wo^l ! D ivenbe bid^ ju un8 unb gieb 
(£in ^olbeö SBort beg 2tbf^ieb0 mir jurücf ! 
J)ann fd^njeHt ber SBinb bie Segel fanfter an, 2170 
Unb ^ränen fliegen linbernber tjom 2tuge 
®e8 S^eibenoen» fieb' njol^l ! unb reiche mir 
3um $fanb ber alten jjreunbfd^aft beine 9le(3^te! 

X^oa^. 



NOTES. 



Srftcr Slufjug. 

The sacred ground surrounding the Greek temples used to 
be planted with a grove. In such a grove, in front of the 
temple of Diana, the scene of the present drama is placed ; 
in accordance with the stnicture of ancient Greek plays, the 
action of which generally passed in the open air. 

The temple of Diana here mentioned may be assumed to 
be that which forms the scene of action of the * Iphigenia in 
Tauris * by Euripides, and which stood at the * now historic 
Balaclava ' in the Crimea, the Cbersonejus Taurica of ancient 
times^ 

11. 1-9. Although kept by the will of heaven in the temple 
of Diana for many a year, the mind of Iphigenia does not 
become familiär with the silent sanctuary of the goddess, and 
she still feels the awe with which the mysterious rustling in 
the waving tree-tops inspired her, when she first stepped forth 
into the shades of the grove. 

1. I. It must be supposed that Iphigenia begins her 
soliloquy, not when in the act of Coming out of the temple, 
but when already in the grove, for which reason she uses the 
expression l^ecauö, and not l^inau^. Gp. note to 1. 4. 

SBipfel, is here used poetically for * trees.' {Rege 9öi)?fel forms 
an antithesis to ftiUe« ^eiügtl^um (l. 3). 

1. 2. ID^tBelaubten, *having dense foliage;' Meafy.* Gp. the 
Greek 7rvKv6(l)v\\os* 

1. 4. @d^aubemt)e6 ©efuftt Stands here for ©d^auer, *awe,' 

1 Those readers, who are not perfectly familiär with the subject of 
this drama, should, before attempting to read it, make thcmselves ac- 
quainted with the General Introduction, 
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*feeling of awe/ ^P. V. i. has: J^crau« in eure ©d^atten, eiöig 
rege 3Bipfe( beö l^eiUgcn ^aim, ^incin inö ^eiligtl^um ber ©öttiti . . . 
tret' id^ mit immer neuem ©(i^auer, etc. 

1. 5. @ie refers to (Sd^atten (1. i). 

1. 6. The Gram. Subj. eö need here, of course, not be trans- 
lated. Some editions have l^iel^er for ijierl^er. 

1. 9. Iphigenia still feels herseif a stranger, as in the first 
year of her sojourn in the temple. 

I. II. The epithet lange conveys here the notion of * weary.* 

II. 13, 14. All the response, which the waves bring to her 
sighs, consists of roaring hoUow sounds. 

The above lines, which occur for the first time in the last Ver- 
sion of the drama, were evidently suggested to Goethe by the 
aspect of the Lake of Garda (Lat. Benacus) which, as he 
States in his 3taüenifd)e 9ieife (Torbole, 12 Sept. 1786), was 
so agitated by a strong wind, that high waves roUed against 
the shore, and made him realize the meaning of the Virgilian 
verse : * Fluctibus et fremitu resonans Benace marino ' {Georg. 
ii. 160). 

A few months later he wrote from Rome (6 Jan. 1787), 
with reference tö this drama; 5lm ©arbafee, ate ber gettjattige 
aWittag^tüinb bie Ößellen an« Ufer trieb, »0 id^ »cnigften« fo allein toar 
aU meine ^elbin am ©ejlabe »on Xauri«, gog i^ bie erften Sinien 
ber neuen ^Bearbeitung. 

1. 16, &c. That deep grief snatches away from man the 
cup of happiness, before it has reached his lips, is a poetical 
simile probably derived from the fate of Tantalus, the ances- 
tor of Iphigenia. P. V. i. has : ^^n lägt ber ®vam beö [(J^önften 
©liicfe« nid^t genießen. 

1. 18. 3]^m . . . bie = feine. It is an idiomatic peculiarity in 
Germ an, as in some other languages, to point out the personal 
relation by the dative of the personal pronoun, instead of by 
the possessive pronoun, usually employed in English. 

SlbttJärt« is here synonymous wiih fernab, * afar.' 

1. 19. The attributive genitive feine« 93ater«, &c., must be 
resolved into feine \3aterlid^en, &c. «öalle, poetical for J&au« 
The P. V. had SBo^nung. 

1. 21. SWitgeborne denotes * persons bom of the same parents,' 
and is used in poetry for ®ef(!^tt>tfter, i. e. brothers and sisters. 
Cp. the Greek avyyovoi, and the Latin cognati. 

The poetical comparative form feft unb fefter for immer fefter 
unb fefter is, with Goethe, of frequent occurrence. 

* P. V. i, ii, respectively stand for the first and second Prose Version 
ofthe dnmsL. 
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l. 24. The helpless position of a woman in foreign lands, 
is acutely feit by Iphigenia in her präsent condition. 

1. 28. When a man falls on the field of battle his death is 
honourable.— P. V. i. has : uub ^jaBen il^m bie ©otter Un^Iücf 
ijubercitet, fällt er, ber ©rftling »on bcn ©einen in bcn frönen iob. 
Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur, 1. 1005 &c. 

ov yap dAA avrjp fiev €K ooixoüv 
Bavoav TToßetvos, ra de yvvatKos daBevrj, 
I. 29, &c. Woman's fate is closely confined ; for merely to obey 
a harsh husband,must be a gratifying duty to her, and how much 
more miserable must she be, &c. Gp. Eur. Andr. 1. 213, &c. 
XpT) yap yvvaiKay k^p kok^ 8odß noaeiy 
arepyciv. 

I, 33, &c. Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate the helpless- 
ness of woman by her own fate ; and because she is compelled 
to perform the duties of priestess, she calls her bondage both 
Stern and sacred. 

II. 36-39, Iphigenia serves her rescuer dutifully, though 
with calm reluctance ; but her life should be devoted to the 
goddess from gratitude, in voluntary service. Her sincere 
devotion to the goddess is, however, shown by the fact that 
she still rests her hope on her. 

1. 41. Agamemnon was chief Commander of the Greeks, and 
his dignity, power, and majesty placed him above all other 
kings. Hence he might well be called * the greatest king,' 
*the august man' (1. 43), and *godlike' (1. 45); the latter 
epithet (icroßcos), being applied by Homer to eminent heroes, 
and by the Greek tragic poets to kings. 

1. 46. Goethe . makes Iphigenia speak here far more 
modestly than Euripides does, who puts in her mouth the 
self-complacent boast, that her father * gave her the prize of 
beauty' (t6 KaWi(rT€iov eis e/i dva^pavy Iph. Taur. 1. 23) 
in oiFering her as a sacrifice to Artemis. In Iph. Aul. how- 
ever, the Greek poet makes Clytemnestra speak of Iphigenia, 
*as loving her father more than a\\ his other children did' 
(^(XoTrarop S* aci ttot* « /uaXiora waiScav t&vS* ocrovs fyo) 
't€kov, 1. 638 &c.). It may, therefore, be assumed,that he too 
* prized her mosL' 

1.47. The expression, unigcttjanbte SWauem, *overturned 
walls,' used in higher diction to denote the total ruin or demo- 
lition of a city, is of classical origin. Gp. moenia vertere, &c. — 
P. V. i. has : Som Selbe ber umgetranbten ^^toja, 

1. 48. The wrath of Diana having been appeased, Iphi- 
genia could assume, that the goddess led her father, covered 
with glory, to his home. 
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1. 49. Goethe has omitted the mention of Chrysothemis, the 
third daughter of Agamemnon and Glytemnestra, as she does 
not enter, either directly or indirectly, into the plot of the 
drama. She plays a not very brilliant part in Sophocles' 
*Electra' and Euripides mentions her only once (Or. 1. 23). 
1. 50. 3)ie frönen @d^ä|c refers to those mentioned in the 
preceding line. 
1. 51, &c. Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1082 : 

£ TTOTW*, i^TTfp ft* AvXidof KaTO. wrv)(as 
h€iv^s ecrtoo'as €K narpoicrdpov X^P^^9 
<rS>(r6v fi€ koL vvvy See, 

3tt)eiter auftritt. 

l. 54. The obsolete form beut from litUn is now used in 
poetry only. 

1. 59. For the expected arrival of the king at the temple 
the verb fommcn is here used, whilst the mere approach of the 
whole body of the army is expressed by the verb nal^n. 

1. 61. Iphigenia wishes at once to guard herseif against any 
'cruel' offering, revolting to herseif and unwelcome to the 
goddess Diana. Gp. p. 26, 11. 520-527. 

1. 72, &c. Iphigenia had shrouded her feelings in a gloomy, 
awe-inspiring reserve, and her soul was therefore as if * locked 
up with iron bands in her innermost heart.' 

JDic @ce(c . . . bir. Gp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 74. Euripides makes Iphigenia say (Iph. Taur. 1. 218); 
vvv S* d^eivov ttovtov ^eipa 
hv(r\6pTovs oIkovs vai<o 
ayafioSf aTCKVOSj airoXiSy a(f)iKos» 

1. 76. The antithesis here will be brought out in English by 
rendering 93atcrlanb by *native land' and Stembe by *foreign soil.' 

1. 81, &c. P. V. i. has: (ba) . . . bie neuen ©d^oßUnge in lieb; 
Ud^cr ©efeüfd^aft »on ben Sü§en ber alten (Stamme gen §imme( 
fttebtcn, &c. i. e. * when the young shoots,in sweet union, strove 
heavenwards from the foot of the old stems.' 

The expression in lieHici^er ©efeHfci^afl was transformed in 
the poetical version into the Hendiadysy gefeüt unb (iebli(i^. 

l. 84. An * alien curse ' weighed upon Iphigenia, because 
she suffered from the deeds of her ancestors, and more 
especially from the guilt of Helena. Somewhat in this sense 
Euripides makes Orestes say (Iph. Taur. 1. 566), *caic^ff yvvaiKoi 
Xapw a\apiv cwtcüXcto. 

L 86, The figurative expression eherne Sauft corresponds to 
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the English *iron hand'; e^em, lit. *brazen,' being frequently 
used by Goethe, and other German poets, for ' hard/ * strong,' 

* unrelenting/ &c. Düntzer refers here to the figurative use 
of the Greek xo^'c^of. 

Youth's finest joy consists ijjl the healthy and prosperous 
growth during the first years of life. 

l. 88. @clbft gerettet &c. The joy of life having left her for 
ever, she was no more her former seif, but only her own 
shadow, even after she had been saved. 

Iphigenia's comparison of herseif to a mere shadow of a 
departed person, is more fuUy developed by her further on, 
1. 107, &c. 

1. 99. The miraculous manner of Iphigenia's arrival at 
Tauris made Thoas consider her as one *given to him by the 
gods.' Cp. further on, 1. 140. 

1. 104. @tttfe is here used poetically for *altar.' 

1. 106. mad^cn here for au^maiiSen, * to constitute.' 

1. 108. @Iei(i^ einem, &c. This simile is derived from the 
belief of the Greeks, that the spirits of wicked persons were 
obliged to hover restlessly round their own graves. 

I. 109. SSertrauern, *to moum out; ' * to spend in mouming.' 
N ote the force of the prefix »er in the present instance. 

II. 1 10-14. Iphigenia cannot call hers a life of heart-felt 
joy, since she must consider every day uselessly spent by 
her in mere dreams, as a preparation only for the time, when 
she will have ceased to live; naraely *for those grey days, 
which are spent in idleness, on the shore of Lethe, by the 
melancholy and unconscious host of the departed.' 

Homer describes the nether world as being fiUed with 
gloomy darkness (ju jenen grauen 2^agen), and the souls, or 
shades of the departed as living on sadly and idly in a State 
of dreamy half-consciousness (feÖ>ft»ergeffenb) after having drunk 
from the waters of Lethe, i. e. the river of forgetfulness. Cp. 
Od. xi. 15, 222, 489, &c. 

The verb feiern (1. 114) is here used in the sense of 'to 
spend in idleness.* 

1. 116. The thought contained in this line must be con- 
nected with Iphigenia's description of woman's fate, in 
general, in her soliloquy. P. V. i. has : meift ift bo« be^ SOSeibeö 
(Sd^itf fa(, unb »or SlUem mein«. 

l. 117. ©nügeft by syncope for genügeft. 

1. 119. Anyone who does good and is not satisfied with him- 
self, is deprived of the real enjoyment of life. 

1. 124. (Sein lieben Blutenb laffen is a poetical expression for 

* to die ' (as a sacrifice). 
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• 

1. 131. That victory 'flies with joyous wing* round a 
successful anny, and even precedes its march, seems to be a 
simple enough poetical simile, and it is hardly necessary to 
assume, as some comraentators have done, that the poet 
alluded here specially to Nike, * the goddess of victory,* who 
is represented as winged, or to a particular tutelary deity 
granting victory to an army. 

1. 135, &c. <Biä) — erfreut, *is inspired by mild benignity in 
thy presence.* 

1. 138. The beneficial influence of Iphigenia's presence is 
compared by Arkas to a soothing balm. 

1. 140, &c. The following four lines are a recapitulation of 
the whole speech of Arkas. 

1. 143. The terra untoirtifbar, in the present sense, seems to 
be applicable to places only, and is somewhat more expressive 
than ungaflUd^, ' inhospitable/ which is used both of persons 
and places. 

The expression a^epos is used by Euripides with reference 
to Tauris (Iph. Taur. 1. 94), and also of the sea (ibid. L 341) 
surrounding the country, 

1. 144, &c. The little we have accomplished looks like 
nothing, when we consider how much good there is yet to be 
done. 

1. 148, &c, Arkas admonishes Iphigenia to self-recognition ; 
for we blame alike those who proudly depreciate their 
own real merit, and those who conceitedly extol their 
* spurious worth.* — It is perhaps not quite out of place to 
quote here Goethe's well-known, though generally wrongly 
quoted, saying : 

^vx bie ivim^it fitib Befti^eibeii, 
S5rat)e freuen fid^ ber %fyit, 

I. 161. Solger is not unfrequently used in higher diction, by 
Goethe and other German poets, for Sflad^folgcr. 

1. 164. The Scythians were known to the Greeks as a laconic 
people, who * did not set any value on fine forms of speech.' 

The Taurians proper are said to have been the remnants 
of the Gimmerii, who were driven from the country by the 
Scythians. It must, therefore, be supposed that they anialga- 
mated, in the course of time, with the latter. 

II. 165-168. Thoas is represented in the drama as a man of 
action, who was chary with his words, and who did not under- 
stand the art * to conduct from far a discourse to his object, 
slowly and shrewdly.' 

1. 169, &c. Arkas implores Iphigenia not to render the 
king's task more difficult, by a reserved refusal, whea he 
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makes her his ofFer, but to meet him half way. — P. V, ii. has : 
bur(^ ^üdijaU, Seigetn, &c. 

1. 174. Iphigenia calls the wooing of the king *the most 
painfal threat,' because her union with him would debar her 
for ever from her return home. 

1. 176. gßfcn, here = befreien. 

1. 177, This question is a continuation of line 175. 

I. 182. ^a$ bu, &c, i. e. that she studiously conceals from 
him her descent and origin. 

II. 183-87. These lines fully characterize the king*s tacitur- 
nity which is so great, that he is silent even about Iphigenia ; 
and that Arkas learnt by some casual words only, that a firm 
resolve has taken hold of his soul * to call her his own.* 

1. 187. Goethe has rendered the appeal of Arkas much 
more impressive by prefixing the word 8af, which is wanting 
in the Prose Version. 

1,193. JDcm 95ere^nmg &c. *whose passion is restrained by 
his reverence for the gods,* &c. — Cp. note to 1. 18. 

Sdnbiöen, lit. * to tarne/ is often figiiratively ased in German 
poetry (cp. 11. 988, 2096) in the sense of bel^errfi^en;. beid^men. 
Compare the similar use of the French dompter and the Greek 

1. 195, &c. @innt — gleiten &c. Miss Swanwick translates: 

'Will he force employ 
To tear me from this consecrated fane ? * 
1. 198. Iphigenia calls Diana the 'resolute goddess/ as being 
always ready for quick action, in her capacity of huntress. 
As a goddess she is sure to give her aid to the priestess, and 
as a maiden-divinity she will readily grant it to a maiden. 

It is not improbable that 1. 100 has suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the refrain of his * Hymn to the Virgin * (The Lady of 
the Lake, iii. 29), viz. 

* Maiden hear a maiden's prayer.' 
1. 201. @in geipaltfam neue0 93(ut, &c. Two interpretations are 
given to this line. Düntzer considers it to denote : * blood 
that has been powerfully (geteaUfam, adv.) changed or renewed 
by passion * ; whilst Weber and Strehlke explain it to mean 
simply 'passionate (getoaftfam, for getüaltfameö, adj.) youthful 
blood.' The latter mterpretation seems the more plausible 
and is, besides, supported by the Prose Version which ran : 
Solcä^ rafd^e 3üugUngöt()at ^crrft^t ntcl^t in X()oa« 93lut. 

The author of the Greek translation of Goethe's drama 
seems also to have adopted the latter explanation, viz. 

ov yap e^opfia ficvos 
ßlaiop aifrhv ovbi fir^v ^ßr\t ^^^\^ — 
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1. 204, &c. The * harsh resolve of another kind * alludes, of 
course, to the intention of Thoas to introduce again the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 213, (Sin ebtcr SWann, &c. This saying has become a 
familiär quotation in German. 



©rittet «luftritt. 

1. 223. The expression frommer SÖunfd^ is here to be taken 
in the strict literal sense of * pious,* i. e. pure and godly. It 
would seem, that Iphigenia wishes to the king — with reference 
to his intention respecting herseif — the *£ulfilment' of 
righteous desires only. 

gü((e for (Jrfüftung may be used in poetry only. 

1. 229. The antithesis is well brought out by W. Taylor's 
rendering of ein ©eringer (lit. * one lowly bom ') by subject. 

1. 229, &c. Cp. Eur. Or. 602. 

ydfioi b* Btrois fisv eZ KaOearaa-iv ßpor&pf 
fMKapios aloi>v, &C. 

1. 2 34. The verb Befi|en expresses here emphatically that the 
spirit of vengeance had entirely taken possession of the king's 
mind. 

1. 237. ®ero(ä&en for gerdd^t is now used in poetry only, 

1. 241, &c. @tif( gebdmpft, *quietly subdued.' — toa^ künftig, 
&c. * what the future has in störe.' 

1. 246. The king seems to avow frankly, that his present 
motive for visiting the temple is not, as on former occasions, to 
offer prayers or thanks for victory ; and comes, in accordance 
with his resolute and straightforward character, at once to 
the object of his visit, 

1. 255. Some editions have here Slb!unft which was the 
original reading (cp. 1. 177), and was subsequently altered by 
the author into 9ln!unft. The latter expression implies, that 
the king was anxious to unravel the mystery of Iphigenia's 
arrival in his country. 

1, 259, The necessity of slaying all men who came to the 
shore of Tauris, must be sought in the circumstance, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to be on their guard against invaders, 
more especially against the Greeks. (Cp. 1. 2102, &c.) Eu- 
ripides distinctly says, that the cruel law referred to the Greeks 
only (Iph. Taur. 1. 38, &c.). 

1. 260, &c. The acknowledgment of Thoas, that hospitality 
was a * pious, or divine right,* is consonant with the nobleness 
ofhJs cbaracter as conceived by the poet. Cp. 1. 282. 
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Qm ttJo^I, &c, This is a poetical Inversion for : ein üoii un^ 
tool^l cnnjfangenet, &c. 

1. 262. The Singular form Xag, for Seben, is used in poetry only, 

1. 265, &c. P. V. ii. has: SSenn i^ . . . jeüerbarg . . . SSietteid^t, 
ocl^ ! »enn bu tuüfitefc toer id^ bin, iveld^' «ine SScmmnfd^te bu 
ndl^rjl unb fd^ü^^ft, »ürbejl bu biet) entfe^en üor ber ©ötter 3otn, 
bu toürbejl jlatt mir, &c, 

Although herseif innocent, Iphigenia is conscious of the 
* curse * which rests on her race, and which has driven her 
from her kindred. 

1. 275, &c. Iphigenia expresses here her firm hope, that a 
return to her kindred has been * ordained ' for her, and de- 
signates, therefore, her exile as a period of * wandering ' only, 

1. 276. The expression @(eub is here most appropriately 
used. It denoted originally a * foreign land * only, being com- 
posed of the Gothic * ali,' otber, and * land,* ianä (O. H. G. 
elilenti); later it was used to express * banishment,' or *the 
misery experienced by people living in foreign lands,' and 
subsequently it assumed the signification of * misery' in 
general. 

1. 378. frembet, here ' unsympathetic' 

L 279, &c. Thoas asserts, that whatever the decrees of the 
gods respecting Iphigenia may be, and whatever fate they may 
have ordained for her kindred and herseif, they had made 
her Coming a blessing to bim, 

9taif), especially when used of divine powers, is often em- 
ployed for (Ratl^f^luf, or ^efd^tuf . — gebenfcn is here used in the 
sense of jugcbenfen. 

1. 292. Thoas considers it as a 'hint' from Diana, that 
Iphigenia should be treated as a sacred personage, because the 
goddess herseif had miraculously placed her in the Temple. 

1. 294. Semanb üon aiitx gorberung loöfpred^en, * to renounce all 
Claims upon anyone.* 

1. 295. Miss Swanwick translates: 

* But h thy hom&ward path for e'ver clos'd* 

1. 298. In case Iphigenia should for ever be separated from 
her kindred, she appertains to Thoas in virtue of the law of 
the land, by the law of gratitude, and by the fact, that the 
goddess had herseif placed her in his power. 

1. 307. This line forms one of the most populär quotations 
in German. 

1. 309. The term l^od^begnabigt is a much more dignified 
expression than its synonym l^oc^bcgünjligt, and would properly 
only be used, when speaking of one * highly favoured by the 
gods.* 
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1. 312, &c. It is rather difficult to give an exact literal 
translation of this and the foUowing line, the general sense of 
which is, *in whose words of great experience, which link 
thought to tbought.* The attribute crfal^ren isoften strengthened 
by adverbs, as : l^od^, viel, alt, &c. to denote * a high degree of 
experience.* 

1. 314. It has been attempted to explain * geographieally ' 
how it came to pass, that Thoas was acquainted with the fate 
of Tantalus, but ignorant of that of his descendants. The 
reason, however, seems to be very simple. The tragic fate 
of Tantalus is connected with the *history' of the Greek 
gods themselves, who were, in a manner, also worsbipped by 
the inhabitants of Tauris. 

See on Tantalus the General Introduction. 

1. 316. SBanbeln is here poetically used in the sense of 
t)erfcl^ren, * to associate.' 

1. 319. Iphigenia does not admit the common story, that 
Tantalus had *betrayed' the secrets of the gods, or that, 
wishing to test the latter, he was so * ignoble ' as to kill his 
own son, and set him before them as food, She therefore 
presents in its mildest form the wrong attributed to her 
ancestor, viz. that he had partaken in the society of the gods 
of nectar and ambrosia, and being proud of this distinction — 
which placed him at too great a height (1. 318) — he pre- 
sumptuously boasted of it. 

Somewhat in the same way Euripides makes Electra say 
(Or. 1. 8, &c.) : 

a>r //ei/ Xeyovcrtv, on deols apßpamos ^v 

aKoXaa-Tov €arx^ yXSxro'av, &C. 

1. 321. The designation ^Donnerer (by syncope 3)onnrcr), with 
reference to Zeus, is Homeric. Gp. the Greek ßpovralos, and 
the Latin Jupiter tonans, 

1. 324. The gen. form Soöiö; from Jupiter y is more eupho- 
nious than the gen. 3eufenö from Zeus, used by some German 
poets and translators. 

1. 325. Tartarus is appropriately called 'ancient,' because it 
is represented as the lowest part in creation, viz. *as deep 
below Hades, as earth is below heaven,' and consequently 
assumed to have been created first of all things. It is also 
represented as the prison of Cronos, the Titans, &c. 

The name of Tartarus occurs in the Iliad, but not in the 
passage of the Odyssey, where the punishment of Tantalus is 
described. 
J, ja8, &c. This passage is rather perplexing, as Tantalus 
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did not belong to the race of the * Titans * proper. It may 
be inferred, however, from a passage in Goethe's äBalftrl^ett unb 
2)id^tung that he considered as Titans not only those * heaven- 
storming' beings, who actually revolted against the sway of 
the gods, but also those, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
the latter, and who, having once been admitted to their *society 
and companionship,* would no longer submit to them as their 
inferiors ^. 

The gen. ber Xitancn refers also, as is seen from P, V. ii, to 
bie gewaltige S3ruft. 

1. 330, &c. The phrase that *a band of brass was forged 
round the forehead of the descendants of Tantalus,* is used 
by Goethe to express in general their pei'versity, which con- 
cealed from their unsettled (fd^euen) looks, prudence, restraint, 
&c., and which turned every desire of theirs into a raging' 
paJssion, that knew no bounds*^. 

JDer ®ott is here used, as Geof by Homer, in general for 
« deity.» 

1. 336. The expression ©etualtigtuoKcnbc, is here used to 
denote the * strong-willed * character of Pelops, on which 
see the General Introduction, 

1. 339. This line has six feet. The name of Denomau^ must 
be pronounced as two iambics, viz. OEnömäüs. The genitive 
is marked by an apostrophe, which usage is not uncommon in 
German with Latin and Greek names ending in -us. 

1. 340. Pelops is represented as having had many more 
children, but here only those are mentioned who are pro- 
minent in the history of their race. 

* The passage alluded to above, occurs in Book xv. of Goethe's 
Autobiography, and runs thus : 

2)er titanifcS^^gigantif^e, ^itnmcljlürmenbc ©inn jebi?^, ücrtiel^ 
meiner ^ic^tungöart feinen «Stoff. (Alfter giemte ft(J^ mir, bar^u? 
gelten jene« frieblidfee, jjlafiifdfee, aUenfaU^ bulbenbe SÖBiberjirtben, ba^ 
bte Dbergettjalt anerfannt, aber flc!^ i^)r gleici^fefeen modfete. 4)od^ 
QiU^ bte fü^)nern iene^ ®t\^{t^\^, 3!antaluö, Srion, ^x\S)X>^\x^, 
toaren meine J&ei(igen. 3n bie ©efeltfc^aft ber ©otter aufgenommen, 
motten jte fi^ nid&t untergeorbnet genug betragen, alg übermüt^ige 
@ä^e i^reg toirt^Ud^en ©onnerö 3orn »erbient, unb fidf> eine traurige 
Sßerbannung ^ugejogen ^aben. 

* In describing in a letter to Schiller (1797"^ the extemal appear- 
ance of the gifted Siegfried Schmidt of Friedberg (1774- 18 25), 
Goethe quotes the passage from P. V. : 5lber um bie @tirne fc^miebete 
i^m ein el^erneö ©anb ber 35ater ber ©ötter. S. Schmidt, who is said 
to have become insane towards the end of his life, was distinguished 
by a remarkable look, füll of energy, obstinacy and a powecfai h^V!^. 

Gp. ®oet]^e?@dti(ter, ©rieftoed^fel, iü. 190-9'^. 

i 2 
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l. 341. Thyestes, the younger brother, is here placed first, 
probably on account of the metre ; the German form being 
an iambic, whilst Atreus is a spondee. Cp. 1. 360, note, 

I. 342, &c. The favourite son of Pelops who 'sprang from 
another union' (5luö — iüad^fcnb) was called Ghrysippus. His 
mother was Axioche, or the nymph Danais. The common 
story is that his step-mother Hippodomia induced Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. That Ghrysippus was the eldest son of 
Pelops is not distinctly mentioned by ancient writers, but 
Goethe represented him here as such for the sake of dramatic 
expediency. 

II. 351-58. Goethe assumes here the theory, founded on 
the axiom of * natura nihil facit per saltum,' that no promi- 
nent character, for good or evil, Springs up suddenly in any 

*family, but that there always is in the * inheritance of genius ' 
a gradual succession of either good or bad men, before the 
climax is reached in one, who is either the delight or the 
terror of the world. He, then, may be called happy, who 
with pleasure dwells on his lineage and *inwardly rejoicing 
feels that he closes the glorious line,' i.e. that the climax of 
good is reached in him. 

1. 360. In this line the name of Atreus is preceded by a 
Short syllable. Gp. 1. 341, note, 

1, 362, &c. Miss Swanwick translates the clause 58atb — SÖette 
by : 

^ His brother* s honour first Thyestes ivounds.* 

1. 365. ©d^tüere, here *momentous,' in the sense of * horrible.' 

1. 366. This was Pleisthenes, who was borne to Atreus by his 
first wife Gleola. 

1. 368. Gp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 369. ^önigdjlabt, in poetry, *a town where a king has his 
usual residence,* * the royal city.* 

1. 374. Xrunfen, lit. * intoxicated/ here * impassioned * ; 
* frenzied.* 

1. 379. The two sons were called Pleisthenes and Tantalus. 

1. 384. Seneca, who has dramatized the occurrence related 
in the present passage, makes the unfortunate father exclaim, 
after he had partaken of the banquet : 

*Quis hie tumultus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit.' 

(Thyest. Act. v. 1000.) 

1. 387. This line consists of four feet only, and it may be 
assumed that Goethe purposely made it shorter, in order to 
express the horrible deed as briefly as possible. 
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1. 390. That the sun changed his course in horror of the 
*Thyestean Banquet' is related by several ancient poe's. 
Gp. Eur. Iph, Taur. l. 192 : 

Bivevova-ais 
Lfrwoi9 TTravais aWd^as 
€^ €Opas lepav äpfi avyav 
oKios aXXa irpO(T€ßa\€V 



and El. 1. 736: 



\4y€Tai • • . 



(TTpe^ai Sepfiau dcKiov 
Xpva-amhv eöpav dWa- 
^avra bv<rTV\ia jSporei- 
ö) ßvaras €V€K€p diKus, ^ 

In relating the above occurrence Hyginus (Fab. Lib. Gap. 
88) says : * Ob id scelus etiam sol currum avertit.* 

11. 393-96. These lines allude to other horrible occurrences 
which, as related by Hyginus (ibid.), took place in the family 
of the Tantalides. Those deeds of an *unsettled mind,' 
however, appear to us only in a * ghastly twilight,' for night 
Covers them, as well as the great misery of the men, by her 
* heavy wings.' 

P. V. i. has : J)ie finflrc ^aä^t f)at nod^ M fd^rccf (i^e« ®ef(]^icf 
unb %i)aUn biefct Unfcli^eu cjebrütet. 

1. 397. P. V. i. has : Sag M ©xäntU ein (5nbe fein, * enough of 
these horrors.' 

1. 398. Thoas cannot help attributing it to a miracle, that 
so noble-minded a person should be * descended * from such 
a savage race. (Sage mir, tücr bu bifl, P. V.) 

1. 402. The express. crfte 3<it is here used elliptically for 
crfle ^ihtn^dt, i. e. since her * childhood* ; * at all times.' 

1. 410. 3mf(f>en denotes here * association ' ; *companion- 
ship,* i.e. luith, Orestes was the common favourite of his 
sisters, and grew up as it were, 'between,' or rather *with 
them.* 

The Greek translation has : dbeXc^aiv p.€Ta Bvolv. 

1. 416, &c. Xrojeng, poet. gen. for !Iroia^, as duro^enö for 
@uropag. 

The following remark is very appropriately put in the 
mouth of Iphigenia, to show the interest she, as a Greek, 
takes in the capture of Troy. 

1. 421. The wrath of Diana against Agamemnon is attri- 
buted to various causes. See General Introduction, 

^ The above quotation is given according to the text a.do^l^^ Vs^ 
Schöne, Köchly, &c. 
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1. 443. J^ier refers to Bctoa^rt, 1. 441. 

1. 445. ^cg has here the meaning of 'design.* 

l. 449. ^ngjilid^, *uneasily'; *with anxious care/ i.e. with 
anxiety to evade his ofFer, 

1. 450. This happy saying, which forms a familiär Quotation 
in German, expresses, that long speeches uttered to palliate 
a refusal are entirely thrown away ; for the person refused only 
hears the No ! 

1. 455. The adv. entgegen would in common prose be placed 
before fel^nen. 

I. 458, &c. Siftjetn, here in the sense of jlüjlern. 

II. 459-60. These lines have called forth the remark of 
Düntzer: 5)ie @itte ber 5lu0f^mücfung bed .^aufeö \)\xx6^ Mxänit 
bei ber @eburt ijl nid^t grie^if^. — It is not impossible, however, 
that the clause *joy should twine the most beautifiil wreath 
from column to column/ is here meant figuratively only, and 
that the words tüie um eine 9leugeborne are intended to denote, 
* as for one born anew,' i. e. for one restored again to life. 

Similar inflectionäl elisions as in )>on @dur instead of )0on 
@dulen, occur not unfrequently in Goethe*s poetry. 

1. 468. This censure, directed against women in general, is 
uttered by Thoas with special reference to the conduct of 
Helena. That Iphigenia feels the allusion is seen by line 476. 

1. 473. @o bringt auf fie, *then . . . assails them'; *urges 
them on/ 

1. 474. The beautiful, poetical expression : 2)er Ueberrcbung 
golbne Bunge may be compared to the Greek usage of designa- 
ting eloquent words by the attribute * golden' (xpvtreos), 
The epithet xP^^^^'^^l^^^^ * of golden mouth,* ©olbmunb, was 
applied, among later Greeks, to great orators, as Dio Ghrysos- 
tomus, &c. 

In the Greek translation the above two lines are rendered 
by: 

0/Aa>r y€ KCLl TOT €VfJL€Vr}S aVTS>V fXaTTjV 

fxv$oi(rL neiBcj ;^pi;o-cots avßaTTTCTai, 

1. 476. Cp. 1. 468, note, 

1. 495. Thoas avers that the feelings of his own heart may 
be, just as well as those of Iphigenia, an echo of the voice of 
the gods. 

1. 496. Iphigenia alludes to the * storm of passion.' 

1, 498. Kings being considered as the first among the people 
should set an example of reverence for the divine word. 

1. 499. Thoas alludes to the inherited right of Iphigenia to 
sit at the table of Zeus, in consequence of her descent from 
Tantalus (cp, 1, 310, &c.). He taunts her, therefore, with 
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the reproach, that she must consider herseif superior to him 
who was merely an * earth-born savage, or barbarian.' 

1. 501, &c. Iphigenia now repeats her former complaint 
(cp. 1. 476), that the king makes her smart for her con- 
fidence. 

1. 503. The king has hitherto preserved his composure, and 
being now afraid to lose it, he exciaims, that after all he is 
but human, and it is, therefore, better, that their argument 
should end there. 

L 503. @ei has here the sense of öerfeUibe. 

1. 509. Cp. 1. loi, &c, and 1. 122, &c and notes. 

\, 520, &c. Thoas states, that he will no longer restrain the 
wishes of the people, who demand the re-instatement of the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 522. Um meinctttjUten, &c^ she never asked for her own 
sake, that the king should restrain the desire of people. 

1. 524. @r bietet il^nen nur ... an, *he only attributes to 
them.' 

Cp. with the present passage, Eur, Iph. Taur. 1. 386, &€• 

€ya> fiev ovv 
ra TovraXov Beoio'iv ioTidfiara 
oTria-Ta Kpivo), 7rai86s ^aßrjvcu ßopa^ 
Tovs ö* ivöab^y aifTOvs ^vras avßpoairoKrdvovs^ 
€S t6p Scov to (f>avXov dva(f>€p€iy boKa' 
ovdtva yäp oifioL baifi6v»p €ivai kokov, 

1. 528. The kmg calls the custom *sacred,' because it was 
hallowed by an ancient law. Cp. bo^ @efe| gebietet'^, &c. 1. 258. 

1. 529. Thoas calls reason *easily moved,' because it is 
accessible to arguments. 

1- 533» &C' The king suspects that the strangers bode no 
good to his realm, because he found them hidden on the 
shore. 

In the following soliloquy the dactylic measure prevails, 
intermingled with trochees. 

1. 538. 3)u l^aji 2Öol!en, &c. This passage refers to Iphigenia's 
miraculous escape at Aulis. See General Introduction, 

1. 540, &c It has been remarked, that this passage is con- 
trary to the spirit of antiquity which assumed, that even the 
gods were powerless against fate. I think, however, that the 
Word ©cfd^icf is here not synonymous with <S^i<!fat, i.e. in- 
«xorable fate in general, but rather in the signification of *a 
Single occurrence befalling a man' ; * a Single fortunal^ w \ssl- 
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fortunate event.' The rendering of bem — 5(rmen wonld, there- 
fore, be *out of the grasp of merciless misfortune.' This 
explanation seems the more plausible, as Iphigenia was not 
to be sacrificed by any decree of fate, but only by the 
command of Diana, who, being appeased by the * appearance * 
of punishment (1. 442), saved her herseif. 

I. 544. Diana was, to a certain extent, the female counter- 
part of Apollo, and thus also a goddess of prophecy. 

1. 546. Diana being the goddess of the moon, Iphigenia 
compares her glance which rests protectingly over her 
worshippers, to the light which rests and holds its sway 
over the earth. 

1. 551, &c. These lines express the remorse which haunts 
anyone who has shed human blood; however much he may 
lament the deed, the form of the slain, murdered by chance, is 
sure to lie in wait for his evil hours and even unintentionally 
terrify him. 

I. 554. 2)enn, &c. i.e. that remorse is so powerful, because 
the immortals love, &c. 

The expression ber— ©efd^ted^tcr may be traced to Homeric 
usages. Cp. for »eituerBreitet, woXwTrepj;?, II. ii. 804 ; Od. xi. 
365, and for ber 3)?enfc^n . . . ©efti^te^ter, yevos dv^pmvy II. 
xii. 23. 

II. 557-60. The gods readily grant to man this fleeting life, 
and willingly allow him the delight to enjoy with them the 
cheerful aspect of their own eternal heavens. 

Mark the antithesis between Unjlcrbtici^n (1. 554) and (Stets 
Hi^en (1. 557). 

P. V. ii. has : 2)enn fte [bie UnjIcrbUd^n] l^beti % SWenfd^« 
gcfc^lec^t lieb, fie tüoKcn i{)m fein !uqe6 Seben gerne frij^en, unb 
(\önnen il^m auf eine SBeUe ben SÄUtjenuß be^ etoigleuc^nben J&iuis 
inet^. 

Euripides makes the Dioscuri say (El, 1. 1329) : 
epi yap icdfiol toIs t ovpavldais 
oiKToi dpTjTav nQ\vp6xO(ov» 
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3w>citcr Slufjug. 

@rjler 5luftritt. 

Orestes and Pylades are the two strangers to whom the 
king ailuded (1. 532, &c.), and it must be assumed, that they 
had been brought to the temple by bis command. 

1. 561, &c. Orestes feels the growing calmness of his soul to 
be a presentiment of death. 

1. 563. Goethe has, here and further on, appended the 
German accusative termination of certain proper names, to 
the abbreviated form Apoll. 

1. 564. By Oiacficgeijier are here meant the * Furies * or 

* Erinyes * who began to pursue Orestes immediately after the 
murder of his mother. Gp. Aesch. Ghoeph. 383, &c. and Eur. 
Or. 400, &c. See also Gen, Introd, 

1. 566. Diana was the twin-sister of Apollo. 

1. 567. .goffnungöre^ is both a more expressive and more 
poetical term, than tjoffnuttgöüoK. 

1. 568. The attribute ©ewig is here synonymous with 
bejiimmt, unjlceifcll^aft, &c. i. e. * sure/ * clear ' ; * indubious.' — 
@öttertüürte=9ottliie SDortc. 

1. 571. Düntzer and Strehlke refer the expression ©ottertjanb, 

* divine band,' to Apollo, who urged on Orestes to matricide ; 
whilst Weber seems inclined to interpret the term as referring 
to the *gods' in general, who deprived him of all enjoy- 
ment of life. I fully agree with the latter Interpretation, 
since the punishment was not directly inflicted on Orestes by 
Apollo himself, but by the avenging deities or furies, * who 
compressed his heart and deadened his sense.* 

The rendering of ©ötterl^anb by the Homeric expression 
Kparata Molpa, in the Greek translation, coincides with this 
view. 

1. 573. To be deprived of the enjoyment of the light of the 
sun is frequently used by Greek poets for * to die.* Gp. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 1250, &c. and ibid, 1281, &c. 

1. 574, &c. Atreus and his house were cursed by the gods 
after he had killed the sons of his brother Thyestes. Orestes 
thinks, therefore, that from Atreus dates the fatal doom of 
his descendants, * never to obtain a glorious end in battle.* 

Gp. Eur. El. 1. 1175, &c. : 

ovK ttTTiv ovbfis OLKos dffKid)r€pos 

tS)V TavTaKelcov ov8* €<f)v ttot* iKyoviov, 

1. 576. It has been observed, that Atreus a!io\Ä \\a:^ve\.^\i^^'^ 
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murdered — by Aegisthus — the term Sll^tten must not be 
taken lit'erally; but as Orestes wished only to express, that 
some of his ancestors had perished by a violent death, i. e. 
* that they had succumbed like victims in a miserable death,' 
he may also have included Tantalus, who is represented as 
having been hurled down from Mount Sipylus by Zeus. 

!• 579> &c. Goethe follows the usual version (not adopted by 
Homer. Cp. IL xi. 389, &c.), according to which Agamemnon 
was kilied by Clytemnestra in his bath, consequently in a 
secluded part of the house. Hence the expression ^U — 
äßinfel, * than in a wretched nook,* or * obscure recess.' 

The clause too — jleUt, refers here, in general terms, to the 
snare laid for Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and his near 
relative Aegisthus. 

1. 581. @o lange, i.e. until he will die as a sacrifice on the 
altar. 

The Furies, or Erinyes are described by Homer as dwel- 
ling in the gloomy space beneath the earth, called Erebus 
(^Epeßos), and by Aeschylus as inhabiting the deep darkness of 
Tartarus. The expression Unteiirbif^e, i.e. *those dwelling 
underneath the earth,' is, therefore, a very appropriate, 
euphemistic expression ; for the Greeks dreaded to call the 
Erinyes by their real name. When Orestes after having 
kilied his mother, declared (Eur. Or. 1. 408, &c.), in allusion 
to the Furies, that he thought he saw * three black maidens,' 
Menelaus answers : * I know them, but I am not willing to 
mention their names ' (otö* äs cXff a?, 6voixd(rai S' ov ßovXofiai), 
and Orestes rejojns, * Indeed they are terrible ; you rightly 
dread to name them ' (acfipoi ydp' tim-aidevTa d äirorptitei. 
Xcyfti/). 

1. 582, &c. The parricidal blood never dries up ; trickling 
down from the murderer, it shows the traces of his steps. He 
is relentlessly pursued by the Furies, who * dog-like hunt bim 
by the scent of his blood' (na(!^ betn S3lut , . . f^jüvenb l^c^t). — 
The P. V. had : \\)x Untcrirbifci^en, bie x^x na^ bem 93lutc, ba^ üon 
meinen Xritteri häuft wie lofgelaffene J&unbe f^ürenb l^e^t. The 
redundant pron. i^r (1. 582) is here required, because the 
rel. pron. bie refers to the second person plural. 

The description of the pursuit of the Furies is chiefly based 
on that given by Aeschylus. After Orestes had fled at the 
ad vice of Apollo to Athens, to seek protection in the temple 
of Pallas from the pursuit of the Furies, the latter appear and 
exclaim (Aesch. Eumen. 235, &c.): 

€iei/* Tob^ icrri rdvhpbs €K(f)av€S reKfiap, 
€7rov de fjL^vvTTJpos dcpöeyKTov (ppabais. 
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T€TpavfiaTi(rfA.€yov yäp cds kvcdv V€&p6vy 
iTpos alfia Koi (rraKayfiop eKfAaarevofiev, 

* Lo ! here are clearest traces of the man : 
Follow thou up that dumb informer's' hints; 
For as the hound pursues a wounded fawn, 
So by red bloods' oozing göre track we.' 

(Prof. E. H. Plumptre.) 
Cp. also Aesch, Choeph. 103 ; 983, &c. 
1. 586, &c. The Eumenides were represented, as stated 
above, as dwelling in darkness in the lower world. P. V. i. 
has : 3)ie ^rune @rj>c iji fein Xummel^jla^ für Sargen be« ®rebu^. 

@of( — fein, should not be an arena for hideous *spectres.' 
The Word Sarve, which denotes in German, as larva in Latin, 

* a terrifying phantom,' is used in the plural for * furies.* 

The saying $)er — fein, forms in German a familiär quota- 
tion. 

1. 590, Cp. 1. 112 and note, 

1. 591, &c. Pylades is *his guiltless partner/ because in 
assistmg Orestes to carry out the command of Apollo, he 
was not guilty of any parricide, but helped to avenge his 
kinsman Agamemnon. Orestes himself was banished from 
Mycenae and Pylades voluntarily shared his * banishment.' 

The Greeks considered it a great misfortune to be obliged 
to leave their native country. Thus Euripides makes Orestes 
exclaim, * that there is no greater cause for sighing than to 
leave the boundaries of one's fatherland.' (El. 1314) : 
Kai TLU€S aWai Grova^al fiei^ovs 
rj y))y irarplas opov iKkeiTreiv ; 

1. 598. ©nnen has here the signification of; *to purpose,* 

* to plan ' ; and in 1. 601 that of * to study ; ' * to consider.' 

It is probable, that the figure of speech, * to wind a way up 
to light through the entangled paths,' has been borrowed 
from the legend of Theseus, who did * wind up his way * from 
the labyrinth by means of the clue of thread, given to him by 
Ariadne. 

1. 601, JDenfen is not unfrequently used, in higher diction, 
with the accusative case, without any preposition, 

^orc^e, here * list.* 

1. 605, &c. Before the victim, human being or animal, was 
killed, it was * consecrated * by cutting off from its forehead 
a bunch of hair, and then throwing it into the fire. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia say — in mitigation of her cruel 
office — that she only *consecrates the victims, and others 

' This refers to the scent of blood, perceptible to ^<i.i\srÄ& q;^:\» 
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carry out the horrible immolation in the sanctuary of the 
temple.* (Cp. Iph. Taur. 1. 40, &c.) : 

Kardp^ofMai fxePf 0'</>ayta d* aXXounp fiiXei 

apprjT €(rüi)6€v ravS* dvaKTopav 6fäs, 

I. 609. Unmutig is here synonymous with QRigmutl^, ' despon- 
dency.' The pres. part. jwcifelnb has in this place a causal 
signification, i.e. *by your donbting* (the promise of Apollo). 

II. 610-12. Slpoft, &c. Euripides puts the mention of the 
oracular promise of Apollo in the mouth of Orestes. (Cp. 
Iph. Taur. 1. 79, &c.) See Gen, Introd, 

1. 615, &c. Instead of being surrounded by that cheerful- 
ness, which is the usual accessory of childhood, a gloomy veil 
was cast round the tender infant head of Orestes, through 
the ill-treatment of his mother Clytemnestra. Thus (fo) he 
grew up, and becoming the image of his father, his mute look 
was a silent reproof to her and her paramour. 

1. 620. The adv. of manner jliK is here placed before the 
subject for rhythmical reasons. 

1. 621. It is not impossible, that Goethe wished to desig- 
nate by the expression tiefe ^afle, Electra*s sojoum in the 
large apartments used by the Grecian women for working 
in wool, &c. These rooms formed part of the 'women's 
apartments' (ywatdcöj/my), in which also the male children 
stayed as long as they required female attendance. 

1. 622. Jöeflommcn is here synonymous with mit f(J^»erem 
J&ergen. 

1. 628. From the subsequent admonltion of Pylades it 
would appear, that Orestes alludes here to the day, when he 
committed matricide; for he teils him, using a somewhat- 
modern turn of speech, * that he should let the "infernal spirits" 
— by which he means the ** furies " — in their nightly converse 
speak ofthat hour.' (1. 629, &c.) 

1. 631. J&elbenlauf is a poetical expression for £aufbal)n einc^ 
J&elben, i. e. * heroic career.' 

1. 632, &c. The Service of the gods consists in the bene- 
ficial work, carried out by good men, in this world. 

1. 634, &c. <Sie f^aben, &c. namely, at the time, when Aga- 
memnon was killed. In using the term Drfu^, instead of 
Jpabe^, for the *nether world,' Goethe gives here the pre- 
ference — as he has generally done in this drama — to the Roman 
mythological appellations, as being more familiär to Germans. 

1. 637. Seinen ©aum, &c. i.e. ben <Saum feinet ©emanbe^, 
* the border of his robe.* 

1. 639. The Omission of the augment ge, as in the present 
nstance, wovben for gettjciben, is allowed in poetry only. 
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1. 640, &c. The friendship between Orestes and Pylades has 
become proverbial. Euripides makes the latter say to bis 
friend * What is life (to me) without thy companionship ' ? 

Ti de pjv <Trjs iraiplas arcp ; (Or. 1. 107 2.) 

1. 643, &c. These lines refer to the time when Orestes had 
found a refuge at the hoiise of Strophius, the father of 
Pylades. See Gen, Introd, 

I. 646. The expression JDie — 53lüt^e, * the half-nipped young 
blossom/ is here used to denote the neglected State of Orestes 
in bis childhood. 

II. 648-53. The following lines characterize, by a most 
poetical simile, the individual dispositions of the two friends. 
Orestes, in bis dejected mood, compares himself to a sombre 
flower, about which Pylades hovered like an airy, brilliant 
butterfly, with daily renewed vivacity. Pylades thus play- 
fully transmitted bis cheerfulness into bis friend's soul, so 
that, forgetting bis misfortune, he lived on, carried away by 
youtb*s fantastic dreams. 

I. 655. ©ag, &c., namely, Pylades should say, that bis own 
woes began. P. V. i. has : Wlii belrier Siebe ju mir Begann bein 
©(enb. 

II. 656-61. Orestes believes, that, carrying like a plague- 
stricken fugitive the germ of latent pain and of death within 
himself, he infects all those with whom he comes into contact, 
so that even blooming faces soon show the languid traits of a 
slow death. 

S3erratl^en in 1. 661 has here the sense of jeigen. 

1. 665, &c. @inb bic, &c., i.e. the pinions on which man soars 
to great deeds. Sittig is the poetical term for fffüget. 

1. 667. SBiffen is here used in the sense of ftd^ erinnern. 

1.670. S3ru|l is sometimes used, like ^erj, for *courage' 
(cp. 1. 1894), and Sauft for *physical strength.' 

The Prose Versions have the plural : unfern 5ll^nl^errn, which 
was subsequently changed by the author into the more poeti- 
cal form of the singular, viz. bem l^of)en Sll^nl^erm; eitber to 
denote the *ancestors* collectively, or the poet wished to 
allude in particular to Atreus, who was the common ancestor 
of both Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 671. @o, &c., namely, they hoped to pursue in the same 
manner the track of the monster and the robber. 

1. 677. $Da ful^r, &c., i.e. one of them would then seize bis 
sword. 

1. 678, &c. Future heroic deeds numerously crowded before 
their mind's eye, as the countless stars appeared to them in 
succession during the evening dusk. 
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P. V. i. had : Unb nnfte fünftge X^aten ftitigcn, tote bie Sterne 
uttjd()lig über unfern Jpdu^Jtern auf. 

1. 68i. 2)rin9en, here in the sense of brdngen, Ho be impelled.' 
1. 684. Actions generally become magnified after the songs 
of the poets (2)er SKunb ber JDid^ter) have roUed them on 
increasingly (vcrmel^renb tod(jt) ; i.e. have glorified and trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

I. 687. Schlürft, * drinks in.' 

II. 690-96. In wishing to imitate the deeds of our ancestors, 
as they stand before us in their completeness and grandeur, we 
pursue an ideal, which always flies before us. We take no 
heed of the path which we tread, and scarcely perceive the 
traces which show the earthly career of our forefathers. 
Thus we always chase after their phantoms, which, being 
removed from us by the distance of time, crown the mountain- 
heights, resting godlike on golden clouds. 

11. 697-700. Pylades asserts that he does not esteem the 
man who only strives after the approbation of the world, who 
does everything from vanity^. Nevertheless, Orestes should 
be thankful to the gods, who had wrought such great deeds 
through him while yet a youth. We must assume, that Py- 
lades refers to the fact, that Orestes had been chosen by 
Apollo to be the avenger of his father. 

P. V. i. has : 3^ ^alte ni^tö »on bem, ber »on jtd^ benft, tote \>ca 
SSolf il^n ettoa ^jreifen bürfte, attein bu barffl ben ©öttem rei^ttc^ 
banfen, für baö, toaö ite burd^ bi^ ben Süngling fd^on get^n. 

1. 701. grolle may here be rendered by *happy,* and Befd^eren 
by *grant.* 

1. 704. galten, here ' to die ' (on the field of battle). 

1. 706. The contrasting expressions etjle and le^te are placed 
in German side by side, in order to express *a very high 
degree.' Here both may be rendered by * the highest.* 

Orestes speaks here in the spirit of the * heroic age,' when 
similar achievements constituted the highest bliss of man. 

1. 708. ^oä) has here the signification of * after all,* * for all 
that,* i.e. * who after all was honoured by me.* — Cp. the Latin 
' tamen,* and the Greek ofKos, which latter expression is used 
in the present instance for bod^ in the Greek translation. 

1. 7 1 1. @ie, &c., * they have doomed the house of Tantalus to 
min.* Cp. notes to 11. 326, 574, &c. 

1. 714. 5i5dter is here employed in the sense of * ancestors.* 

* Lines 697 and 698 seem to have been generally misunderstood ; 
probably on account of the rather unusual expression : benft, in the 
sense ofbct tiux i)ara«f benft, i. e. * who only thinks * (^how). 
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The import of the speech of Pylades does not agree with 
the doctrine adopted by the Greek tragedians. 

1. 715, &c. Sfliitimt fi^ . . . l^inttJeg, *earns.* 

1. 719, Cp. 1. 563, &c., and notes, See General Introduction, 

1. 721. @rtoarten is here used in the sense of »arten. Cp. 1. 
1553 » and note to !. 492 in my edition of Schiller*s Wilhelm Teil 
(Clarendon Press Series). 

1. 722. Goethe represents the oracle at Delphi, as having 
used the ambiguous expression * to take away the sister from 
Tauris ;' which the two friends interpreted as referring to the 
Image of Diana. Cp. 11. 1928, &c, 2107, &c., and notes, 

1. 724. Pylades wishes to point out the contrast between 
the cruel and barbarian Taurians, and the more humane 
Greeks. Cp. 1. 734, &c. 

1. 729. ©erul^ia is sometimes used in higher diction for rul^ig. 

1. 731. The expression ba^ fd^on ®efci^el;ne Stands here for baö 
SBergangene. 

1. 733. Pylades presumes that the execution of the great 
work, with which they have been commissioned, may have 
been decided upon long ago in the counsels of the gods. 

1. 738, &c. Unb fettfam finb, &c. In consequence of their 
having been captured, the two friends have already, strangely 
enough, arrived by mere compulsion at the very gate of the 
temple. 

I. 742, &c. Man's prudence is only then of some avail, if 
heedfuUy it listens to the will of heaven, i.e. if it is guided by 
the hints Coming from the gods. 

II. 744-48. The Oracles used to impose upon heroes, who 
were guilty of some great crime, dangerous, or * momentous 
deeds,* for the achievement of which, they were subse- 
quently honoured by the world. It may be, that the poet 
alluded here specially, as in some other passages further on, 
to Hercules. Cp. 1. 632, &c. 

11. 75I-55« Cp. 1. 582, &c., and note, 
1.761. Ueberlegter, * considerate ;* *mature.' 
1. 762. The character of Pylades, as depicted by Goethe, 
bears in general some resemblance to that of Ulysses, or Odys- 
seus, the valiant hero, who was * inexhaustible in cunning.' (Cp. 
Critical Introd,) Euripides seems to have conceived the 
character ot Pylades somewhat in the same light, when in 
describing the two friends he makes a Phrygian slave say : — 
6 de irais ^rpocpiov, KaKOfi^ras, 
oios *Oöu(r(revff, aiy^ ddXtos, 
niarbt de ^tXoir, 6pa(rxfs eis oXkoi^, 
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1. 763. Everyone must select some hero whom he takes as 
a model in his pursuit of immortal glory. The simile of * toil- 
ing up to Olympus* has evidentiybeen suggested by the heroic 
career of Hercules. 

1. 771. The expression auöloden, *to drawout' (cp. the Lat. 
* elicere*), is very characteristic of the cunning of Pylades. 

1. 776, &c. It must be assumed that this much was known 
of the fate of Iphigenia, that she had escaped from some great 
calamity. Populär rumour placed then her origin in the 
land of the Amazons, who are said to have settled near the 
Thermodon, a river of Pontus Euxinus, consequently in 
comparative proximity to Tauris. 

1. 779, &c. The wrath of the king against the two strangers, 
and his determination to have them sacrificed, must already 
have been known to the latter. Orestes belle ves, therefore, 
that the bright sway of the priestess must have vanished before 
the curse which Covers him like expansive night ; and that the 
pious thirst for blood will unchain the old custom, which, as 
Pylades had said, was restrained by the priestess. 

1. 790. UnfenntU^, * unrecognizable,' i.e. quite transformed. 

1. 791. '^Ut auf @inem @inn Heiben, *to adhere steadily or 
firmly to the same opinion.* 
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Iphigenia unbinds the chains of Pylades, because the Greeks 
used to consider it as a favourable omen, when the intended 
victims allowed themselves to be led to the altar without any 
physical constraint. In the Greek play, Iphigenia bids the 
attendants of Orestes and Pylades ' to loose the hands of the 
strangers, for the consecrated must not be fettered.' 

fieScTC Tci>v ^€vci>v x^paSy 
i>s ovT€s ipoi firfKer 2)(n dcafiioi, 

(Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 468, &c.) 

1. 805. It is probable that in his first surprise at meeting a 
Greek in Iphigenia, Pylades actually thought of the land of 
his birth, in speaking of the * azure mountains of his native 
port,' Phocis being a mountainous country, and bounded 
on the south by the Corinthian gulf. 

1. 818. 2öel^ unfetig, &c., *what adverse fate.' 

I. 821. I^ajienber, here * oppressive.' 

II. 824-43. The fictitious story here told by Pylades has 
several features in common with some of the fabulous tales 

reJated by bis prototype Ulysses. (Gp. Od. 13. 256, &c., 19. 
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172, &c.) Like the latter, he transfers the invented occurrence 
to Crete, the * land of seafaring adventurers and liars,* and as 
with the latter there is a basis, or at least a sprinkling of truth, 
in his account, such as the pursuit of Orestes by the furies, 
and the promise of Apollo that help would be granted to him 
in the temple of Diana. 

1. 824. The apostrophe does not mark here the genitive 
case, but the elision of the vowel u, the name being Adrastus. 
All the names mentioned here occur in Grecian history, but 
there was no king called Adrastus at Crete. 

1. 827. ßtuifc^en unö, &c. * between us grew up a rough and 
savage youth.' brennen, here * to disturb.* 

1.831. The expression beö 35aterö ^rafl for 'our mighty 
father * is Homeric. Cp. ßln 'UpaKkrjelrj, II. 2. 658, 666 ; and 
the sirailar use of ts, ibid. 23. 720. 

Gp. also the expression : ffiie raf^c ^raft bcr Uiäit l^injicl^cnbfn 
$ferbf, in Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. Fünfter Gesangs 
Zeile 141. 

1. 832. ®euterei^=tttit reicher S3eute. — gurüde, for metrical 
reasons instead of gurücf. 

1. 844. The great interest which Iphigenia takes, as a Greek, 
in the destruction of Troy, is here emphatically shown by 
these few words, which imply that the stranger would be a 
*beloved man* to her, if he assured her of the fall of the 
hated city. 

L 845. It is hardly possible to render with adequate force 
and brevity the terse assertion : eg liegt, i.e. * it lies in ruins.' 
On the whole it is best rendered by W. Taylor, who has, 
however, spun out the preceding line into two, viz. 

Iphig. And is the fall of Troy accomplished ? 

Dearest of men, repeat, repeat that word. 

Pyh It is. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia inquire of Orestes the fate of 
Troy, but the whole passage is without any dramatic force. 
(Gp. Iph. Taur. 1. 517, &c.) 

1. 849, &c. Pylades evidently wishes that Iphigenia should 
not speak to Orestes about his guilt, from fear that the latter 
would betray himself. 

1. 862. It was usual with the Greeks to call the natives of 
other countries * Barbarians,* which first meant only * non- 
Greek,' and later on, also * rüde,* * uncivilized.* The designation 
of * Barbarians * was given to the Trojans by Euripides and 
other Greek dramatists. 

1. 863. Pylades first mentions the name of Achilles, who 
was the bravest of all the Greeks. He vias» bwiSa^ \s^ ^^ 

K 
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countrymen, together with his faithful friend Patroclus, before 
Troy. (Gp. Od. 24. 36-94.) Goethe chose for the latter hero 
the epithet f^ön, 'beauteous,' as nearly all other attributes 
would, in German at least, here sound commonplace. Besides, 
in describing the apparition of Patroclus to Achilles, Homer 
speaks of his *beautiful eyes * (II. 23. 66), and Dares Phrygius 
says of him that he was 'beautiful in hody^* pulcJbro corpore. 
(Gp. De Excid. Troj. Hist. cap. xiii.) 

1. 864. Achilles was not only the bravest but also the 
handsomest of the Greeks. The designation ©otterBilber, 
* divine forms,' which can be traced to a similar usage in Greek, 
is therefore very appropriate with reference to the two 
heroes. 

1. 865. Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Glymene, was, 
according to some traditions, killed by Paris, and according 
to others, through the envy or revenge of his own countrymen. 
The tragic poets celebrate him, not only as a hero, but also 
as a poet and a sage. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, king of Salamis, was considered 
as the greatest hero among the Greeks, next to Achilles. He 
is Said to have died by his own hands, in consequence of his 
being foiled in the contest with Ulysses about the arms of 
Achilles. (Od. 11. 541, &c.) 

The Word (Sol^n must be supplied after 5l}ar Xctamon'^, which 
expression is an Imitation of his designation in Greek. 

1. 866. The term Xag Stands here for i\ä)t, (Sonne, i.e. t>ca 
^i(i)t beö Satcrtanbc^ ; bic l^cimifiJ^e Sonne. Gp. the expression 
poiTTifiov rjfiapy which has also been adopted by the translator 
into Greek. 

1. 869. The expression liebet §etg may be used in German, 
as in Greek poetry, when persons address themselves in 
soliloquies. In English the epithet liebe must be replaced by 
the possessive pronoun * my.' Gp. 1. 923, note. 

1. 870, &c. Odysseus, when tossed by a fearful storm on the 
sea exclaims, * that thrice, four times happy are the Greeks who 
perished in the vast fields of Troy ' : 

TpKTfiaKapfs Aapaoi Kai rcrpaKiSy ot tot oKovto 
Tpolrj iv eupclrj. Od. 5. 306, &C. 

The same idea has been expressed by other poets. 

1. 872. In speaking of 'wild terrors,' Pylades alludes to the 
fate of Ulysses, his companions, and some other Greek heroes. 
The * sad end' refers, of course, to the death of Agamemnon. 

1. 874. geinbüci^ aufgebrad^tev, *in hostile anger.' For the terra 
«©Ott cp. note to 1. 330. 
l S/8. The expression SW\)cenenö fallen, Stands here for ' the 
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whole town of Mycenae.' Similarly Schiller says : JJ^^^ui^c toar in 
Jroioö JpaUen. Gp. note to 1. 19. 

That the Citizens of Mycenae lamented the death of Aga- 
memnon may be seen from the reproaches which the Chorus 
addresses to Glytemnestra in the * Agamemnon * of Aeschylus. 

1. 880, See General Introduction, 

1. 883. Some editions have the less poetical reading; biefeö 

1, 884, &c. Pylades perceives, by Iphigenia's agitated State, 
that she strives in vain to suppress the emotion of her heart at 
the unexpected, terrible tidings. 

1. 886, &c. S^ad^bart^ is here used for <xU 9fla(J^battn. P. V. ü. 
had : SßieUcici^t bift bu bie Xo(^ter eine« ©aftfreunbö ober Sfiad^barö ? 

1. 888. Oicd^nc tnirö, &c., *do not bear me any ill will.* 

Cp. the saying of Sophocles (Ant. 1. 277): 

orepyct yap ovBiis äyyfXop KaKcov iirSiv, 
(For no one loves the messenger of evil tidings). 

1. 889. P. V. ii. had : bag i(J^ bcr ©rjic bin, ber biefe ©räuct metbct. 

1. 891. In the account of the death of Agamemnon, Goethe 
follows chiefly the version of Aeschylus. Gp. note to 1. 579 and 
Gen, Introd, 

1. 892. The term ru'^ig is here used to express the feehng of 
security of Agamemnon. 

1. 894, &c. The Statement that the * depraved woman threw 
upon his Shoulders, &c. a garment complicate with folds and 
artfully entangling itself* is based on Glytemnestra*s own 
confession, as given by Aeschylus (Agam. 1. 1353, &c.): — 
aneipov dfKfiißXrjoTpov, &(rir€p l\6vo)v^ 
7r€/3icrTi;(/fa), itKovtov elfiaros kokop, 
which lines Dean Milman has rendered by : — 
* As round the fish the inextricable net 
Gloses, in his rieh garment's fatal wealth 
I wrapt him.' 

Gp. also for Unb fünjitid^, &c. Aesch. Ghoeph. 1. 485 ; 
aiaxp^s T€ ßov\€VTOLcrip ip KaXiffifiaaiVf i.e. Agamemnon was 
caught in a garment treacherously contrived for his ruin. 

1. 897. Gp. for 9^e^, besides the above quotations, the State- 
ment which Euripides puts in the mouth of Electra, * that her 
father perished in the treacherous meshes of a net.' (^d\6fX€Pov 
doXioLs ßp6\(üP €pK€(rip, El. 154, &c.). 

1. 898, &c. Goethe has here modified the version of Aeschy- 
lus, who describes Glytemnestra as carrying out the deed 
alone. 

1. 899. SScvl^üttt, i.e. *with a covered face.* Agamemnott 
did not die in the open field, like a b^ro, xlox '^^sV^V^nöxä^^ 

K 2 
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with suitable funeral rites. The latter fact was, according to 
the notions of the Greeks, considered a great dishonour, and 
Aeschylus has based on it a striking scene in bis * Ghoephoroe/ 
1. 421, &c. 

1. 902. Aegisthus governed the country of Mycene in the 
absence of Agamemnon, and after the death of the latter he 
called his own both * the queen and the kingdom.* 

1. 903. ®ofe ?uft, *evil passion.' 

I. 904. Unb einer &c.=utib ein atte^, tiefe« ®efül^( ber 9lad^e. 

II. 906-17. Cp. Gen. Introd» In the present passage Goethe 
has adopted the mild Interpretation which Aeschylus puts on 
the deed of Clytemnestra, in assuming that she was only 
actuated by a feeling of revenge. Gp. Agam. 11. 212 ; 217-38 ; 
1389 ; 1407, &c. Euripides seems to have foliowed the same 
poet by putting in the mouth of the Peasant the words ' for as 
regards her husband's death, she had a pretence : ' 

ii fiiv yap avhpa o'Krjylnv clx okcaikora, El. 29. 
Sophocles, however, does not acknowledge any 'extenuating 
circumstances.* (Gp. El. 564, &c.). 
1. 919. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 660, &c. 

Ttf iarlv f) veavis', 

Kai Tov affkiop 
* Ayafieyivov a>s ©fcreep', avrjpciTa re fie 
yvvaiKa naiBas t*. 
(Who is this maiden ? ... And how she pitied the unfortunate 
Agamemnon, and asked me about his wife and children.) 

1. 923. Gp. note to 1. 869. The following note by the Greek 
translator of the present drama may be of some interest to 
classical scholars : * Nescio an consulto hie Goethius imitatus 
sit Euripidem, non ubique felicem Homeri (tX^^i, (fyikij Kpadlrj) 
sectatorem. Cf. Med. 1242, 1244. Iph. T. 344: quae lepide 
irrisit Arist. Ach. 450, 480, 483, 485, 488.' 



©rütcr Slufjug. 

(Srfter Slufttitt. 

1. 926, &c. Gp. l. 801 and the first note to Sc. 2 of Act II. 

1. 928. 2)ie Srei^eit, &c., namely, the freedom which the 
sanctuary grants to those who are brought there as captives. 

1. 929. It is a well-known fact, that persons lying prostrate 
wäA a severe illness frequenüy t^JoY, when on the point of 
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death, a last bright look of life, which may be considered as 
* death*s herald/ Gompare the lines : 

* How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightening before death.' (Romeo and Jtäietf v. 3.) 
l. 931. @agen is here used in the sense of * to acknowledge.* 
1. 933, &c. Goethe seems to have here adopted the version 
of Euripides, that the priestess merely * consecrated * the 
victims by cutting off a lock from their hair. Cp. 1. 605, and 
Hote* 

1. 939. See note to 1. 161. 

I. 941, &c. The special Greek 'household gods' (ß^oi na- 
rpStoi), as well as Hestia (the Roman Vesta), the goddess of 
domestic life, used to be placed on a sacred hearth ; the latter 
in the hall, where all the members of the family, and even 
the meanest servants, assembled for the oiFerings before 
the meals. 

Streifen, * to touch in passing.' 

II. 945-48. The presence of the noble strangers recalled to 
Iphigenia the Image of those heroes whom she learnt to 
honour in her parents' house ; and it was also this reminis- 
cence which, instinctively, comforted her * inmost heart ' with 
beautiful hope. 

1. 956. Iphigenia alludes here, of course, to the fate of Aga- 
memnon, which she calls * mute,* because it was not granted 
to him to die in open battle, but he met his death in an 
*obscure corner.* 

1. 957. Goethe seems to disregard here — evidently for dra- 
matic reasons — the usual version, which represents Iphigenia 
as having already reached womanhood when she was brought 
to Aulis. See Gen. Introduction, 

1. 958. Iphigenia here simply describes the feeling of awe 
and admlration she entertained on looking at the assembled 
heroes, but she does not describe the look itself. It is cer- 
tainly possible to remember whether we looked on a person 
with anger or aflfection, and the censure of M. Patin, with 
reference to this passsage : II y a la un dementi formel a ce 
que dit quelque pari Ciceron que Pce'd qui voit touty ne se *voit pas 
lui-meme (Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, ii. 138), is, in 
my opinion, quite groundless. 

1. 960, &c. Olympus was considered by the early poets 
as the Chief seat of the gods, among whom several demi- 
gods, such as Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, &c., were ad- 
mitted; and it is to the latter that Iphigenia alludes, in 
speaking of the heroic forms of glorious b^^o\Ä ^'^^^* 
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3Iion, or Slium is another name for Xxo\a, 

1. 966. Feminine substantives were formerly also declined 
in the singular. Now the practice has been retained in a few 
expressions only, but Goethe has, both in prose and poetry, 
several times used the obsolete genitive singular of the 
word grau. 

Slegijll^enö is the genitive of the abbreviated form Slcgifli^. 

I. 967, Orestes, hesitating from a natural feeling to acknow- 
ledge the dreadful deed with a direct affirmative, does so by 
the indirect, but still emphatic affirmation : bu fagjt'ö, Mt is as 
thou sayest/ 

II. 970-73. As ill weeds by shaking their dreary tops spread 
numerous seeds, thus the grandchildren of Tantalus (i.e. 
Atreus and Thyestes) have engendered to their children*s 
children, murderers of their own kindred, for an endless re- 
ciprocation of frenzy. 

P. V. ii. has : @o fjcAtn XaniaU (Snfet ben Stud^, qf,dd) einem 
unüettifgbarn Unfraut, mit öoUer §atib gefdt, uiib jebem U}vtx ,f inber 
tt)ieber einen SÄövber jur einigen 9Bec^feht>utl^ «rgeugt.* 

Aeschylus makes Glytemnestra express a similar sentiment, 
viz. that an evil genius possesses the family of the Atridae, 
and incites them to *mutual murder.' Cp. Agam. 11. 145 1, 
1551, &c. 

1. 973, &c. Iphigenia says that she had been so horror- 
stricken by the words of Pylades that she could hear no more, 
and asks for further explanation from Orestes. Gp. the 
passage from the F. V. further on. 

1. 977. !Daö tjotbe ,^inb. Euripides represents Orestes as 
having been brought as a child to Aulis by Glytemnestra with 
Iphigenia, and the latter brings him on the stage as a * silent 
petitioner* to her father not to sacrifice her (Iph. Aul. 1. 
1241, &c.) ; and in Iph. Taur. (1. 834, &c.) she says *that she 
had left him at home in the arms of his nurse.' 

58eftimmt beö S^aterö Old(^er, &c. According to the notions of 
the ancients, it was a duty to avenge the murder of kindred, 
Orestes was, iherefore, * destined ' to be the avenger of his 
father, and this fact mitigates his guilt. P. V. ii. has: D fag' 
mir an, ttjaö id) »ertüirrt »on biefer ^JlaiJ^ridftt üerl^ört, toenn mir'« 
bein S3ruber auäj gefagt, lüie ift be« groieti ^Stamme« te^te ^^^fliange, 
ben SWorbgeitnnten ein auffeimenber, gefd:f|r(ic^er Oldc^er, toie i^ Drejl 
bem ©d^recfenötag entgangen ? 

1. 980. The lake Avernus (Ital. Lago Averno) is situated 

about nine miles from Naples. On account of the noxious 

mephitic vapours arising from it, and the gloomy groves 

covering its banks, the Roman poets considered it as the 
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entrance to the ' nether-world' (Gp. Verg. Aen. vi. 1. 237), 
and the name was also used to designate the latter. The 
expression the * nets of Avernns ' Stands, therefore, here for 
the * nets of death.' 

^1. 982. @o(bne @onnc, &c. It is hardly necessary to call the 
special attention of the appreciative reader to the present 
passage which contains an exquisite poetical sentiment. The 
expression of joy uttered by Iphigenia in the drama of Euri- 
pides (Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), appears feeble and almost 
commonplace by the side of it, 

1. 985. ©ajlfrcunblid? may here be rendered by the periphrasis 
* by ties of hospitality.' 

1. 988. Orestes implores Iphigenia *to rein in and control 
her feelings.* 

1. 989, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 11 21-22. 

TO Ö€ fJL€T €VTV)(^iaS KOKOV' 

(TÖai ÖvaTois ßapifs ala>v 

(But misfortune after happy days must heavily press 
on US.) 

1. 991. The verb iüiffcti in the sense of ' to know of anything * 
may be used in poetry only, without the prep. üon. 

1. 996. Iphigenia considers her mothcr doomed, and as 
being past fear and hope. The P. V. had : 5)ie fei bcn ©cttcrn 

überlaffcn, Hoffnung unb dmä)t l^ilfl bcm 35erbve^er ni^t. 

The repetition of the conj. iceber instead of ttjcber . . . noc^ is 
now not of frequent occurrence. 

1. 997. The expletive auä) has here, approximately, the 
meaning of * and indeed.* — The expression l^anb ber J&ofnunä 
Stands poetically for * human life * ; * this world.* 

1. looi. Iphigenia's apprehensions are so manifold, that she 
feels as if uncertainty were flapping a thousand dark wings 
round her head, overwhelmed with anxiety. 

1. 1004. S3otc is here used in the sense of §erotb. 

1. 1005. Orestes was anxious to hide his deed from the 
knowledge of men, hence his assertion that he would fain 
bury it in *night's silent and gloomy realm of the shades.* 
^cüenrcid^ Stands here for Untertvelt. 

1. 1009. In the following account of the deed of Orestes, 
Goethe has adopted, with a few deviations, the Version of 
Sophocles, as given in his Electra, See General Introduction, 

1. loio, &c. Anaxibia, the second wife of Strophius and 
mother of Pylades, was the sister of Agamemnon. Cp. note 
to 1. 643, &c. 

©d^lüd^er denoted primarily *father-in-law^* b\\t ^"aa^xSteßÄ.- 
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quently also used for * brother-in-law.' It is derived from 
the same root as ©(j^wagcr. 

1. 10 14. The expression ben 5lngefottimnen seems here to be 
used in order to denote that the friendship between the two 
youths sprang up as soon as Orestes had arrived. 

1. 10 17. Unöerfcl^cn is here used for unetnxirtet, — ^fremb gefleüJet 
= alö Srembc gcHeibct, i.e. * in disguise.' 

1. 1018. 51(6 brä(i^tcn fic, &c., i.e. they feigned that they had 
brought the sad tidings, &c. 

l. 1023. With Aeschylus it is Pylades who, when Orestes 
hesitates to kill his mother, urges him * to follow the behests 
of Apollo.' Gp. Ghoeph. 1. 885, &c. 

I. 1025. 3n ^6), &c., say * (which) had been stifled.* 

The following incident is a free iiivention of the poet. 

II. 1027-29. Although the floor had been often washed, still 
there might be observed, where it was stained, faint traces of 
the shamelessly shed blood in pale ominous streaks. This 
passage is based on the belief that human blood, wantonly 
shed, cannot be obliterated. 

Electra says at the time of Orestes* return to avenge his 
father*s death, * and my father's black blood still putrefies in 
the house.* Eur. El. 1. 318 : 

aifia 8* €Ti narpos Kara o'riyas 
fieXav cr€(rrj7r€P, 
Gp. also Ghoeph. 1. 63, &c. 

1. 1034. As Goethe passes over the existence of Ghrysothe- 
mis the third daughter of Agamemnon (Gp. note to I. 49), the 
Word @ef^tt)iftct must here be taken to denote Electra and 
Orestes, since the latter was threatened, like the former, by 
dangers from their 'mother who had become estranged to 
them.' — The ill-treatment of Electra by her mother Glytem- 
nestra has been described by the Greek tragic poets, who also 
mention that the latter feit no security as long as Orestes was 
alive. 

(Stiefc^ch^orbcn has no exact equivalent in Engllsh, nor perhaps 
in any other language ; here the expression @ticfgett>crbne SWuttcr 
denotes * a mother who has been changed into a stepmother.* 

Gp. the late Latin * novercor.' 

1. 1036. The mention of a * fatal family dagger' (@(ä^i(ffat«2 
bot(^) is a classical reminiscence. The poet seems to assume 
that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with which 
Atreus and Thyestes had slain their half-brother Ghrysippus, 
and with which subsequently Atreus had killed his own son 
and those of his brother Thyestes. Voltaire, in his tragedy 
^Oreste ' also speaks of a * fatal family dagger.* 
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1. 1039, &c. The conception that the gods happily spend 
their bright lives (bcn reinen %^<^ . . . feiig \thti) is Homeric. Gp. 
Od. vi. 1. 42, &c. 

The use of the word leben as a transitive verb is properly 
confined to higher diction only. The expression neu is here 
employed in the sense of * fresh' or * bright/ The P. V. had : 
auf . . . reinen SBolfen. 

1. 1044. An 'eternal fire* was properly kept up in the 
temple of Vesta only. 

1. 1045. The purity and calmness of the Hfe which Iphigenia 
led at the temple of Diana elevated her soul to the bright 
dwellings of the gods. 

1. 1052, &c. In the following passage Orestes describes the 
torments of his soul caused by remorse and repentance — 
which are the furies that ceaselessly haunt him — after the 
ghost of his mother * had risen from the reeking blood of the 
slain.' 

The brevity of 1. 1053 indicates the great emotion of the 
Speaker. Similar metrical changes and deviations occur not 
unfrequently in this drama (Cp. 1. 1055), and will easily be 
noticed and understood by the reader. 

1. 1054. Aeschylus calls the furies the * aged * daughters of 
night (NvKTos* Tvakaiai naibes, Eumen. 1. 69). Cp, note to 1. 581. 

1. 106 1, &c. Orestes was troubled by doubt whether he had 
acted rightly, and that apprehension, together with his actual 
remorse, are represented by the poet as the natural com- 
panions of the furies. 

1. 1062, &c. Before the furies leave their noctumal abodes 
in the * nether-world * (Acheron) the vapours of hell rising 
carry with them in their circling clouds the ever-present 
consciousness of the past, bewildering the souls of the guilty ; 
i. e. after a person has committed a crime, the consciousness 
of it haunts him unceasingly, and that consciousness is then 
followed by the tormenting furies. 

1. 1066, &c. According to Homer the furies remained quiet 
in the nether-world until some crime was committed; then 
only they were permitted to appear on the *beautiful soil of 
heaven-sown earth;' and exercising their privilege to punish 
or to destroy, they pursued the criminal. 

The earth is called gottbefdt, because it is God who has 
endowed it with fertility, and in so far the expression may 
be a mythological allusion to Demeter, the goddess of the 
earth. 

* Prof. Paley and others have adopted th^ i^^^Sä^ o^ •^^^Qx. 
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The description of the fiiries and their pursuit of Orestes — 
both in the above passage and p. 55 — is chiefly based on that 
given by Aeschylus. In the * Ghoephoroe ' (1. 1037) Orestes is 
represented as seeing, directly after the deed, gorgon-like 
women in black robes, and their hair entwined with serpents. 
He says that he distinctly sees his * mother's vengeful hounds ;' 
and the chorus endeavours to comfort him with the assurance 
that * his soul is bewildered on account of the fresh blood on 
his hands.* In the *Eumer:ides* Orestes is represented as 
resting on the central-stone of the temple of Apollo and the 
furies seated on chairs before him. Orestes leaves, and the 
ghost rising from the ground arouses the sleeping furies. 
Moaning and groaning the latter awake, and being urged on to 
resume their relentless pursuit, they do so with renewed 
vigour. Cp. also the grand Choral hymn in the ' Eumenides,* 
1. 311, &c. 

1. 1071. Gp. 11. 836-855. 

1. 1078, &c. A stranger ingenious and practised in deceit, 
may weave * a web of falsehood * as a snare for a stranger, but 
Orestes entertains such a sympathetic admiration for Iphi- 
genia, and he is himself so unused to cunning and deceit, that 
he feels bound to reveal to her the truth. 

1. 1083. W. Taylor renders this line by */j stooping to tbe 
tomby is seeking deaih* 

1. 1087. 3!)u f^einfl, &c. Orestes is led to this conclusion 
by the tenour of Iphigenia's first address to him. Gp. 1. 941, &c. 

1. 1089. Orestes wishes here simply to express, that he is 
ready to die the usual death of the victims in the land of the 
Taurians — which seems to have consisted in their being first 
slain in the temple and then hurled down a rock — and that his 
blood reeking down to the sea, may bring a curse upon the 
barbarians. 

When Orestes asks Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 625) * What 
kind of grave shall be allotted to him, when he is dead' ? (ra^oy 
öe TToioff Bi^erai fi\ orav 6dv<»>;), the priestess replies : * A sacred 
fire inside (the temple), and a rocky chasm' (nvp ipov tvbov 
xd<rfia T cvpoöTTov ireTpas). 

1. 1094. Some commentators are of opinion that Goethe 
refers here to the goddess * Fortuna * ; which would, in so far 
be plausible, as that goddess is described by Pindar as the 
daughter of Zeifs ^ooTrjpf i.e. Zeus the Deliverer, or Preserver. 
It may be, however, that the poet merely uses here a poetical 
figure of Speech, in designating * the fulfilment of our wishes,' 
as the fairest daughter of Zeus; and this Interpretation 
seems to be the more correct, because he used_ in the P. V. 
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the figurative expression : rcid^t ber ®nabe, bcr fd^ötijlcn 3^od^tct 

1, 1096. Ungeheuer has here the meaning of * gigantic,' ' vast.* 

1. iioo, &c. As a king is known by the profusion of his 
bounty, for to him must appear trifling what to the mass 
of men would be a treasure, so one knows the heavenly 
powers by their long-reserved and wisely prepared gifts. 

The expression Xaufenben is here used in the sense of * mul- 
titude ; * * common people.* 

1. 1106. Whilst the vast-extending realm of the future lies 
open before the glance of the gods, mortal beings cannot 
penetrate into the * to-morrow ; * since every evening — or as 
the author poetically expresses it, the *starry and misty veil of 
every evening * — closes before their eyes the prospect into the 
future. Gp. Goethe's saying : 3Baö bir ba« ©ci^icffal bringt, leiert 
btd^ ber Xag. The P. V. had: Sebeö Slbenb« gcftirtite J&üHc 
t>erbirgt fie (i. e. bie ßufunft) unö ; and it is this reading which 
helps US to interpret the rather unusual expression : (Stents unb 
gflcbcl^üKe. 

1. II 12, &c. Man should wait patiently for the benefits of 
heaven, until they are ripe for him, and not, violently grasping 
at them, taste to his own ruin the immature fruit. 

1. II 15. The P. V. had : 3Baö eö au^ fei, lagt mir biefe^ ®(ücf 
nici^t tt)ie baö ©efpenjl eine« gefci^iebnen ©eliebten, eitel vorübergehen. It 
seems, therefore, probable, that the def. article used in the 
poetical version has been employed by Goethe in the general 
signification of the indef. art., i.e. *of a departed friend'; 
which usage is not uncommon in German poetry *. It may 
also be, that the present passage was suggested to Goethe by 
the exclamation of Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), 
after she had recognised her brother ; * unhoped for joy feil to 
my share, my friends ! but I fear, that he (Orestes) will soar 
out of my arms heavenwards * : 

aroirov rjdovav eXaßov, & ^tXai* 
dcboiKa ö' €K \€p5iv [X€ fi^ TTpos ttlBcpa 
afiTTTan^vos (l>vyTj. 

1. II 24, &c. it is possible that the Mmmortal veil,' which 
the goddess Leucothea gaveto Odysseus (Od. v. 346, &c.) asa 
means of rescue in the storm, suggested these lines to Goethe ; 
or he simply took the veil of the maiden priestess as an 
emblem of perfect innocence ; so that the meaning would 

* According to Düntzer the above passage contains an allusion to the 
phantom apparition of Patroclus, in the dream of Achilles, as related by 
Homer, II. xxiii. 1. 60, &c. Cp. note to 1. 865. 
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be, that even if Iphigenia, the chaste and injiocent priestess, 
would take Orestes under her special protection she could not 
save him from the furies, whom the poet designates here by 
the epithet of Srntnerwad^cn, * the ever wakeful.* 

1. 1127. The furies did not pursue Orestes into the temple 
itself. Gp. 1. 727, &c. 

1. II 29. Sophocles says of the Furies (El. 478, &c.) : 
^^€1 Kai TToXimovs kcu noXv^^ip 
a deiuols KpvTTTOfieva Xo^pis 
XaXfcoTTOVs *Epivvs, 
* There shall come with many feet and many hands, the fury 
with brazen feet, who is lurking in the horrible den.* 

1. 1131, &c. Aeschylus represents the furies as moaning, 
groaning, and hark'mg in their repose like a hound, ever 
mindful of the chase (Eum. 1. 126, &c.), but Goethe, who 
represents the Erinyes in a less ghastly, but more demoniac 
manner than the Greek tragedians, describes them as uttering 
a *horrid laughter.* Gp. note to l. 1066. 

1. 1142, &c. The mind-obscuring bewilderment which has 
taken possession of Orestes, is here figuratively designated by 
the expressions * smoke and vapour ' ; and in this hazy shroud- 
ing he only perceives the pale light of the river of death, 
which leads him down to Tartarus. 

The ancients assumed that a river flowed round the nether- 
world, Gp. Od. v. 1. 513. The earlier writers knew it under 
the name of Styx, the later under the name of Acheron. 

1. II 44. This line contains a poetical Inversion. The P. V, 
had : ^aft bu nur @im @(:^tt?ejicr, bic (Sleftra l^eigt ? 

1. II 46. Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 561, &c. 

I<^. XctTTfi ö' eV otKotff aiCKov *Aya/i€/xi/ö)i/ yJvov; 

OF. \£Kom€V *li\€KTpay ye napBevop p.lav, 

I^. Ti 06, a'(fiay^la'r)s 9vyaTp6s €<m Tis \6y05 ; 

OP. ovSe/ff *)/€, Trkrfv davovaav ov\ opav (f)dos, 
(Iph, Has Agamemnon left another child at home ? Or, He 
has left a maiden, Electra. IpJb. What ? Is there any report 
of his daughter, who was sacrificed ? Or. Only this : that she 
died and does no more behold the sun.) 

1. 1148. Iphigenia's questions about the house of Agamem- 
non arouse in Orestes anew the sting of remorse ; and the 
Erinyes blow away the ashes of oblivion from his soul, and 
will not permit the last embers of the terrible fire which 
consumed the house of Tantalus— still burning in himself — 
to become quietly extinguished. Orestes apprehends, there- 
fore, that the destructive flame, purposely fanned and 
nourisbed by helJish sulphur, is for ever to torture his souL 
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The present instance seems to be the only one in which 
the verb »erglimmen, * to get gradually extinct/ is used in the 
reflective form. 

The expression J&ö((enf(i^lüefct is probably a biblical remini- 
scence. 

1. 1156. Olaud^toerf is a rather more poetical form than 
{Räud^ertoerf for * incense.' 

1. 1159. The verb tterne^men (*to listen to what another 
says ') without an object is used in poetry only. 

1. 1162, &c. Iphigenia asks Orestes whether all life has 
become stagnant in him ; whether a petrifying charm, as if 
from the head of the terrible Gorgon, creeps through his 
limbs. 

The reader will, of course, know, that the post-Homeric 
poets assumed three Gorgons; but Goethe alludes here 
specially to Medusa, whose head alone was so fearful, that 
a mere look at it tumed people into stone. 

1. II 64, &c. Aeschylus represents theghost of Clytemnestra 
as inciting the furies to pursue Orestes. Cp. note to 1. 1066. 

1. 1168. The words of Iphigenia harrow up the inmost 
depth of the heart of Orestes, and he actually believes that he 
hears the voice of the Eumenides ; hence his exciamation : 
They call I They call !* Gp. 1. 1131, &c. 

1. 1172. Iphigenia interprets the great agitation of Orestes 
as a sign that he instinctively feels the presence of his sister. 

1. II 76. When Creüsa, daughter of Greon, king of Gorinth, 
was raarried to Jason, Medea, who had been forsaken by the 
latter, sent her a bridal garment, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on, and spread the flames to the palace. 
ßunbct \\ä). .. \)on mir fort, * spreads,' or ' proceeds from me.' 
1. 1178. Orestes considering himself as an *unworthy 
wretch * wishes to die * an ignominious death * ahne — * locked 
up in himself — like Hercules who retired to die in solitude 
on mount Oeta, when he found that he could not escape the 
excruciating agony caused by the * Nessus garment * which his 
wife Deianira had sent him. 

1. 1184. The sudden change of the feelings of joy and 
sorrow is here compared to a * revolving wheel.* The cause 
of the sudden revulsion of feelings in Iphigenia's heart, is 

♦ The exciamation ds ruft is referred by some to Wlutktbllit. Tbis 
Interpretation seems to me, however, less plausible than the one given 
abovc. The expression ed ruft ; e^ fjat gerufctt, is frequently nsed in 
German, in a general way, for * there is, or there was the söund of n. 
cry ' ; or ' they cry/ &c. Cp. the Latin * clun^l'vssEk «.%\! 
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explained by her in the following lines : she shrinks back in 
awe from one who is a stranger, and still the voice of her 
heart calls her to her brother. 

1. II 88. fil^dcnö is the German gen. form of Lyaeus (Gr. 
Avaios, i.e. * deliverer from care *), the epithet of Bacchus or 
Dionysus. The * Bacchants ' distinguished themselves in their 
worship of Dionysus by a boisterous frenzy, or an *unre- 
strained sacred fury.* 

1. 1190. Iphigenia asks Orestes to look at her and to judge 
from her aspect how her heart opens to the joy of kissing the 
head of him, than whom the world can contain nothing dearer 
for her. 

I. 1197, &c. S)ie cto'ge ducKe, &c. i. e. the fountain Castalia, 
which flowed down mount Parnassus between the two cliffs, 
called Nauplia and Hyamplia, and which was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

The epithet golbeti is in poetical diction used for * beautiful,' 
* splendid.' 

II. 1 199-1200. Not brighter is the Castalian spring fiowing 
from mount Parnassus, than is the joy which, gushing from the 
heart of Iphigenia, flows and surrounds her with a sea of bliss. 

The construction of these lines offers some difficulty. In 
the first instance the conj. tt)ie, which is usually employed in 
Order to express the equality of two compared activities, must 
here be taken in the sense of alö, which after a comparative 
denotes the inequality of two compared actions. It is also not 
quite clear whether the line Unb tt)ie ein, &c., refers to the 
preceding comparative, or to grcube. 

1. 121 1. Pylades had been wandering about in order to 
discover the ways and means of carrying out his designs, and 
Orestes now implores Iphigenia *to advise him' (^t\ä> i^n 
gurcc^t), how to escape. 

1. 12 15. The apostrophe D nc^mt, &c. is, of course, ad- 
dressed to the gods. In the second poetical version, the line 
Stands thus : 

D ne^tnt [il^r ©otter, netjmt] 

2)ett 2Ba:^n ti^m üon bem ftarcen Sluge. 

1. 1219, &c. Unb rettete, &c., i.e. *and bringing me hither 
saved me ' ; * and brought me hither in safety.' 

1. 1222. The senses of Orestes having been quite bewildered, 
Iphigenia recalls to him in a few words the actual State of 
things. 

1. 1226, &c. Orestes expresses the wish that Electra too 
might at once perish with them, so that she might not reserve 
Aer Ufe for a ieavier doom and greater sufFerings. 



/' 
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1. 1229, &c. In asserting that *fratricide was an old custom 
of their ancient house/ Orestes alludes to the murder of 
Ghrysippus by his half-brothers Atreus and Thyestes, to the 
attempt of the latter to kill his brother Atreus through the 
agency of Pleisthenes, and to the mortal enmity between those 
two brothers. 

1. 1233. The poet expresses here symbolically the love of 
life by the love of the sight of the sun and the stars. 

When Iphigenia utters her lament (Gp. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
1. 1281) at her impending death, she exclaims: 

KovKeri fioi <l>a)Sf 

ouö* dfXtov roöe (fteyyos 

(This light and the beams of the sun are no more mine). Cp. 
also above, note to 1. 573. 

1. 1235, &c. As dragons engendered in a sulphurous pool 
fighting with their own kin devour each other, so the 
grim race of Tantalus perishes in mutual destruction. 

The rather high-flown simile of 'hell-born dragons who 
destroy each other/ is quite in accordance with the agitated 
State of the Speaker. 

1.1240. ^it folcJ^en SBürfcn, &c., i.e. with such pitiable 
looks of impassioned appeal. Gompare the pathetic scene in 
the * Ghoephoroe/ where Glytemnestra appeals to her son not 
to murder her. 

1. 1245, &c. In the *Eumenides* of Aeschylus the Mndig- 
nant shade ' of Glytemnestra is represented as summoning the 
füries not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. Gp. note to 
1. 1066. 

1. 1252. The expression ©tal^tis figuratively used in German 
as * Steel * in English, for any * sharp weapon.' 

The verb »erfc^oncn, without an objective case, is of rare 
occurrence. 

1. 1254. Düntzer very properly remarks, that as in the 
* Oedipus Goloneus ' of Sophocies, the much-tried aged 
sufferer must once more feel his borrible guilt in its whole 
extent, before he gains peace and atonement, so Goethe re- 
presents Orestes as sunk in the lowest depth of despair, before 
he can be freed from the furies and the torments of his 
remorse. 

1. 1258. Orestes recovering from his paroxysm, feels himself 
at once calmed and appeased ; and believing that he has drunk 
from the * stream of Lethe/ or forgetfulness, he asks * for 
another draught of cool refreshment/ so that the last * agony 
of life ' may be washed away from his heart. 
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itramjjf, lit ' spasm,' is in German also used figuratively for 
the * paralyzing of the mind.* 

1. 1262. $)ev OufKe, &c., *plunged into the source of forget- 
fulness : ' the latter expression refers, of course, to the river 
Lethe. 

1. 1264, &c. Orestes, in half-awakened consciousness, be- 
lieves himself to be in the nether-world, and implores the 
*shades* (1. 1263) to allow him, after being so much tossed 
about, to enjoy the comfort of rest amidst their own repose. 

The adv. ^efaüig does not refer to ©hatten, but to Orestes 
himself, and is here used in the sense of bel^ac^li^. P.V. iii had : 
3n eurer ©title labt gefdüigc Oiui|e ben um^etriebencn @oi)n ber 
(^rbc. 

1. 1266. ©etifpet is used in poetical diction for glüjient, 
* whispering.' 

1. 1267. Orestes alludes to the rustling noise caused in the 
gloomy twilight of the grove, by the moving tops of the trees. 
Cp. L I, &c., and note. 

1. 1269, &c., 2)ie l^errtid^ mit einanber fid^ freut, ' who rejoice in 
glorious communion.' 

1. 127 1. The following lines express the perfect harmony 
which reigns among his kindred dwelling in the realm of 
shades. Their forms appear godlike, and in their traits they 
resemble each other. 

1. 1274, &c. Cp. 11. 336-388,* and notes, 

1. 1281, &c. The following apostrophe to his ancestors, 
which Orestes utters in an exalted State of mind, is given by 
the poet in the more animated measure of the iambic 
Dimeter, or Quaternarius, with frequent employment ol 
amphibrachic instead of iambic feet, viz. 

%j — \j — \j %j — v— 

\j~\j— \j — yj — \j 

\^ — iJ — \ß XJ-'XJ — 

w— w — v/ u — w — u 

1. 1289. fT^en id^ nur (Eintnaf, &c.,viz. when Agamemnon re- 
turned from Troy ; since Orestes could have no recoUection 
of the time when his father proceeded on the Trojan expedi- 
tion. 

1. 1296, &c. The greeting (®ru§) of welcome was upor 
earth the * sure pass-word of murder * in the race of ancienl 
Tantalus, and their joys begin only beyond the grave. 

The second—poeticai — verbion had : 

Sluf @rben tcax in unfrem §aud 
5)fr SiKfomm— Xob, 
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and P. V. ii ran : J&cigt il^n toildcmmm I Sluf @tben toar*« in 
unfenn J&au« ein @rug mm Xob ! 

1. 1301. The *aged sire' is, of course, Tantalus, whom 
Orestes hoped to see among the departed shades of his 
kindred, who had atoned for all the wrongs committed by 
them, and who, reconciled with each other, enjoyed undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Gp. for the fate of Tantalus, 11. 3 r 0-3 2 5, 
and notesy and Gen, Int 

1. 1 307, &c. Since Tantalus does not appear to Orestes in 
his Vision, among the host of his* departed kindred, he con- 
cludes that the all-powerful gods have *with brazen fetters 
firmly rivetted cruel tortures to his heroic breast,' i.e. that he 
is doomed to etemal punishment. 
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11. 13 10-13 16. The Vision of Orestes still continues ; and his 
address to Iphigenia and Pylades is in the same metre as the 
latter portion of his soliloquy. 

1. 1312. 2)ie (Sine, i.e. the only one of the race of Tantalus 
who was still missing in the nether-world. 

I. 1313. All sudden deaths were believed to be brought 
about by the arrows of Apollo, or Artemis. The former 
generally slew men and the latter women. When Odysseus 
saw the shade of his mother — ^who had died in his absence — 
in Hades, he asked her. Was it a slow disease, or did Artemis 
the archer slay thee with the Visitation of her gentle shaft ? 
5 boKtx^ vovaos ; rj "Aprcfiis loxcaipa 
ols dyavois ßekieaaiv inoixofJLevi] KaT€n€(f)V€P ; 

(Od. xi. 11. 172-73). 

1. 13 14. The expression armer Steunb does not stand here 
in apposition to ^ic^, but is used as an exclamation. 

1. 13 15. The Prose Versions, and the first poetical version, 
had : JJcmmt mit, f ommt mit ju ^luto« Xl^ron, e« jiemt ben (Soften 
ten SlÖtrtl^ mit ©ruf »u eieren. In the last version Goethe has 
changed fommt into tomm*, probably in order to avoid the fre- 
quent recurrence of the hard letter t in the same line ; thus 
sacrificing grammar to euphony. 

1. 13 17. Goethe has here and elsewhere adopted the version 
of later writers, who considered Apollo as god of the sun, and 
Diana as goddess of the moon. Gp. 1. 547, &c., and notes, 

1. 1323. In accordance with a highly poetical notion, the 
paleness of the moon is here represented as expressive of her 
constant longing for the etemal light of th^ s>\xl« 
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1. 1325. The P.V. had: D (af meinen einigen, fvdtgefunbcnen 
(i. e. ©ruber), ni^t, &c. 

Far less poetical is the invocation of Iphigenia to Diana in 
Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1. 1398, &c.) : 

& ArjTOvs Kopjf, 
(tSktop fi€, T^v (T^y UplaVy npos 'EWdda 
fK ßapßdpov y^r, Kai KKonais (rvyyvaO* ifiais, 
(jiikcis de Kai av ahv KcuriyvriTov, aca* 
<l>iK€iv de Kajic rovs ofiaifiovas doKci. 
(O daughter of Latona, bring me, thy priestess, safe inta 
Greece from a barbarian land, and pardon my deceit. As 
thou lovest thy brother Phoebus, so believe that I too love 
those bom of the same parents with myself.) 

1, 1327. Unb ijl bein S©ille, &c., i. e. if the will of Diana in 
concealing Iphigenia at Tauris has now been fulfiUed. The 
conj, ba is here used in the sense of at«, * at the time when/ 
The P. V. had baf . 

1. 133 1, &c. It must be assumed that Iphigenia had, in the 
meantime, been informed by Pylades of his intended designs of 
rescue. 

1. 1333. Pylades repeats here more distinctly what Iphigenia 
had before — 1. 13 19, &c. — stated in a general way. 

1. 1336, The shades of the departed were represented as 
mere airy forras, which were not tangible. When Odysseus 
wished to embrace the spirit of his dead mother in Hades, she 
flitted from his hands, * as a shadow or even as a dream * (Od. 
xi. 1. 306, &c.). 

1. 1339, &c. The Parcae, or Fates (Gr. Moipcu)] were de- 
scribed as spinning out, at the birth of man, the thread of his 
future life. The present passage must, therefore, be simply 
taken as expressing metaphorically that a favourable fate was 
now spinning the threads of their lives, and that their safe 
return depended upon those slender threads. 

I. 1341. The P. V. had after the words juni erftenmat, the 
expression : feit meinen »^inberjal^ren. 

II. 1343-57. Orestes, who considers the troubles he has 
overcome as a violent tempest, compares the retuming peace 
of his mind to the calm and the revival of nature, which 
foUows the purifying violence of a thunderstorm. 

In construing the present passage, the reader should 
remember that the words from bie mit (1. 1343) to trennt 0- 
1354)) form a parenthetical clause. 

1. 1343, &c. The god who sent storm and thunder was with 

the ancients principally Zeus ; but Goethe describes here the 

sods, in general, as pf oducing lightning, thunder and tempests. 
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or, as he poetically expresses it, as moving to burn up heavy 
clouds with flaming might. 

The P. V. had : S^^r ©ötter bic i^r, &c. Gp. note to 1. 582. 

1. 1345. The expression gnabigsernjl indicates here, that the 
gods graciously grant the blessing of the long-sought rain, but 
do so sternly amidst the roaring of thunder and the rush of 
winds. 

1. 1348, &c. !Dod^ balb, &c., i.e. the gods soon transform 
what man looked at with dread anticipation into a blessing, and 
thus change the timid, wondering anxiety into a look of 
joy, &c. 

1, 1351. frifö^crquitfter, ' newly refreshed.* 

1. 1352. The epithet neu indicates, in this place, the re- 
appearance of the sun in his brightness, after having been 
hidden by clouds. 

L 1353, &c. The grey veil of the last remnants of the clouds 
is gently divided by the pleasing and varied colours of the 
rainbow. 

!• 1359- Orestes had hitherto called the furies by names 
characteristic of their dreadful functions, as: Untcnrbifii^e 
(L 580) ; bic 3ittmettDa^en (1. 1126) ; and also ©ringen (1. 1149); 
but now, being healed, he applies to them the euphemistic 
name, (Sumeniben (Gr. Ev/Mcwöef), i.e. the * gracious goddesses.' 

1. 1 360, &c. The * brazen gates of Tartarus * are mentioned 
by Homer. Their remoteness is here indicated by the ex- 
pression fcmabbonncrnb, i.e.* with a remote thimdering clang.' 

Grimm seems to be of opinion that it would grammatically 
be more correct to divide the Compound, viz. fernab bonnemb. 

1. 1362. Orestes continues his simile by comparing the 
World, as it now lay before him, to ' the earUi which exhales a 
quickening odour * after a storm. 

1. 1363, &c. This line contains a poetical inversion. The 
P. V. had : unb labet mi^ ein auf il^ren gtdd^en, &c. 

The expression 5ld6en is here used, according to Düntzer, 
to denote the extended sphere of activity now open to 
Orestes. 

1. 1366, &c. Pylades thinks that it is not yet time for 
rejoicing; for it is only the wind which will swell their sails, 
that may waft their perfect joy to Olympus, i. e. the time 
for rejoicing will come when they are in security on the 
open sea. 



\. 2 
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SJicrtct ^luftug. 

(Srjler 5lufitntt. 

The first thirteen lines of the following soliloquy are, in 
general, written in the so-called * logaaedic ' metre, which con- 
sists of dactyls, foUowed by trochees. Some consider the 
verses as anapaestic, as several lines can very easily be scanned 
in that metre. The verses will perhaps best be scanned in 
the following manner : — 



— w — V — v 

— VW — wv* — 
w' sjyj — 

W"- wv — u 



&C., &C. 

11. 1369-81, The heavenly powers do not quite forsake 
mortal beings, and when they predestine for them manifold 
perplexities and deeply agitating, sudden transitions of the 
mind, they provide for them a calm friend as a help in the hour 
of need. 

11. 1378-79. These lines express the contrast between near 
and far in a classical spirit, by designating the former by the 
* native town,* and the latter by the * distant shore.' 

11. 1385-89. Iphigenia represents Pylades as the embodi- 
ment of physical courage and of wisdom. The former is ex« 
pressed by the ' arm of a youth in battle/ and the latter is 
metaphorically designated by the Muminous eye of age in 
counsel/ i.e. by the clear-sightedness of experienced old age. 
The following lines are added to justify the assigning of the 
highest wisdom to the youth Pylades; for, possessing the 
sacred inexhaustible treasure of cadmness of mind, he was able 
to supply from its depth counsel and help to the restless 
Wanderer. 

1. 1390, &c. The fact that Pylades did not allow Iphigenia 
to give herseif heedlessly over to the * happiness which she 
could not realise,' is mentioned as a further proof of his 
thoughtful wisdom. 

1. 1398, It is a matter of course that the 'artful words' 
were imparted to Iphigenia during the time which elapsed 
between the third and the fourth acts. Cp. 1. 1368. 

1. 1400. Note here the use of the subjunctive. 

I. 1403. The verb l^interl^atten, *to dissemble/ is an in- 
separable Compound. 
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1. 1404, &c. The interjection SBcl^ Is used^iii higher diction 
with the genitive, in order to express the object which occa- 
sions the exclamation of lament (cp. Sanders* Wörterbuch)» — 
Here, the interjection 3Bc:^ ber ßü^e, mi^ht perhaps best be 
rendered by Woe tofalseboodl 

L 1406. A Word spoken in truth relieves tfae heart, as it 
were, from a bürden, which is not the case when a lie has 
been uttered. 

1. 1407. ©etrojl mad^en, *• to comfort.' — angjlai is used in poetry 
for the more familiär dtigfligen, * to cause anguish.* 

l. 1408, &c. The lie which has been secretly coined does 
not hurt the person against whom it is directed, but fiUs with 
anxiety the man who has uttered it ; as an arrow which has 
been shot oif, being diverted by a god, misses its aim, and 
rebounding, hits the archer. The tradition that the gods 
divert the arrows from the direction given to them by man is 
already found in Homer, and the superstitious belief that 
enchanted bullets dart back on the shooter is perhaps founded 
pn that legend. 

1. 141 4« The consciousness of being about to utter a false- 
hood had gradually dawned upon the mind of Iphigenia, and 
as anxiety upon anxiety trembles through her heart, she even 
begins to fear for her brother, lest the füries should again seize 
him on the unhallowed ground^ or lest he with Pylades and 
the crew might be discovered at the shore. 
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1. 1422, The expressions toarten and l^atrcn are here most 
happily cbosen. The former conveys rather the notion of 
* expecting,' and the latter that of ' waiting patiently.' 

1. 1426. Arkas considers the command of the king to such a 
degree paramount that he cannot conceive any obstacle to its 
fulfilment. 

1. 1427. ÜJeffen toir, &c., 'which we are unable tö control.' 
• 1. 143 1, &c. S^rdgt bie ©d^ulb, &c., viz. he has upon him the 
guilt of having shed * kindred blood.' In Euripides, Iphigenia 
says of Orestes and Pylades, in bringing forward the same 
pretext (Iph. Taur. L 1171): 

oiKcioy r\K&QV rhv <f>6pov K€KTrjfX€Vot, 
(The guilt of murder they had upon them when they came, is 
that of their own kindred.) 

1. 1435. UeM is here used in the sense o£ ' m-aiaA^l ^x r^Äs«^ 
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* frenzy.' In the P. V. Iphigenia says ©f Orestes that he was 

* in bc« Sol^nftnnö abfd^euti^ Sßanbc gefeffett.' 

•1. 1438. The expression mit Vi\\^tx ScKc is here used to 
denote that Iphigenia considered it necessary, in performing 
the mysterious rites*, to bathe the image of the goddess with 

* fresh ninning water,* and not with the * lustral waters * kept 
in the temple. 

When Thoas asks Iphigenia, in the drama of Euripides 
(Iph. Taur. 1. 1188, &c.), 'What is to be done with the 
strangers ? ' the foUowing dialogue occurs : 

I^. ayvois KaBapfwls npSird viv vi^ai BeXca, 

00. TTtfyaia'iv vbarap fj d(iKa<r(riq bpotrc^ ; 

I^. Bc^aatra JcXv^Ci ivdvTa TovOpam&v /catca. 

00. ovKovv irpbs avrhv vaov eKirinrei Kkvbcav ; 

I^. iprjp.las det* jcal yap aKKa dpdaofiev. 

^r ^^ ^r ^^ ^^ 

I^. äyviOTiov jioi Koi t6 t^s ßcov ßperas» 
{Iph, I wish first to cleanse them with holy purification. Th. 
With spring of water, or with the moisture of the sea ? Iph, 
The sea washes ofF all the ills of men. ^h. Does not the sea 
dash against the temple itself ? Iph, Solitude is needful ; for 
we shall do other things besides. . . • Iph, I must also purify 
the image of the goddess.) 

1. 1444. JDieö, &c., i. e. the sacred rite. 

1. 1448. ©rbrinscn is a somewhat more emphatic expression 
than erzwingen, ' to enforce.' 

1. 1454. The suspicions of Arkas about the pretended mys- 
terious rites seem already to have been aroused ; hence his 
assertion, in general, that he would fain bring the king a 
message, 'which would solve the whole perplexity now sur- 
rounding them ' — i. e. her consent to marry the king would 
be beneficial to the State, and would induce him to desist 
from his resolution to sacrifice the strangers. 

1. 1456. 9Ba^ id^ t^ermod^te, &c. Iphigenia evidently alludes 
here to the confidence which she had willingly bestowed upon 
the king. 

1. 1457. This line ran in the P. V. : SJlod^ tt)dr' c^ 3eit, ben ©inn 
3U dnbertt. 

1. 1458. This line contains the general statement that it is 
not in the power of men to alter their feelings and inclina- 
tions, which have been put in their hearts by the gods. 

1. 1461, Arkas, seeing the firm composure of Iphigenia, asks 
her whether she would risk all, i. e. her own fate and that of 
others. It may, therefore, be more correct to render eö'in 
tAe foUowing line by ' everything,' than b'^ * my fate.* 
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1. 1463. The god^ are wont to save man in a natural manner 
and by human means, and he should not wait for their direct 
and miraculous interference ; to which remark Iphigenia 
evasively replies that everything depends upon their guidance. 

I. 1468, &c. The mind of the soldlers has now long been 
disused from the cruel sacrifkes, and many of them, having 
been thrown on foreign coasts, have themselves realised the 
fact that a friendly human face is to the homeless wanderer a 
godlike apparition. 

II. 1477-82. The import of this passage, which is one of 
the most difficult in. the whole drama, is this : mercy, which 
descends from heaven in a human form, nowhere establishes 
its sway more quickly, than among a vigorous, youthful 
people which, abandoned to itself and its own vague fore- 
bodings, bears in savage gloom the heavy burdens of human 
life ; i.e. when one imbued with the principles of humanity 
appears among a healthy and primitive people which toils on, 
whilst it leads a cheerless and uncivilized life, and which has 
no other guide for its actions than an undefined instinct, or 
foreboding of what is right, then the task of spreading 
humane feelings is easily accomplished« 

The term SÖ^ilbe is very comprehensive, as it includes the 
notion of * mercy,' * charity,' and * humanity.* Cp. for trüb unb 
joilb, ttote to 1. 1530. 

1. 1483. The mind of Iphigenia being already moved by her 
own remorse, she implores Arkas not to agitate it still more. 

1. 1489. The pain feit by Iphigenia may be compared to a 
friend, because it indicates to her instinctively what course 
would be proper for her to pursue. 

1. 1491. The pain which Iphigenia feels seizes powerfuUy 
her soul, but it cannot have the eflfect of destroying her re- 
pugnance. 

1. 1495. The clause: 9Ba« jlö^ nid^t g«jiemt> 'which to do is 
not right,* is in the translation to be placed after ertoerben toitt. 



2>ntter auftritt. 

I. 1503. The revulsion has been brought about in the breast 
of Iphigenia at an unseasonable hour, because it shakes her 
resolution of joining in the plan of escape. 

II. 1506-9. A stream of joy had *overflowed' the soul of 
Iphigenia as completely and suddenly as the tide, swelling in 
with rapid waves, Covers the rocks lying among the sands 
of the shore. 
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1. 1509, &c. Iphigenia had never considered \t possible to 
see her brother again ; hence in embracing him, she actually 

* grasped the impossible.* All the preceding versions had : ^a9 
Unmogtid^e i^ielt \ä^ mit $anbe» gefof t\ 

1. 15 II, &c. <St^ . . .um mid^ j« Irgctt, *to Surround me.' — 
This passage refers to Iphigema*s rescue at Aufis. Gp. General 
hitroduction. 

h 15 16, &c. ÜÄeimn 58rufeer, &c., i.e. her heart was entirely 
and forcibly engrossed by her brother. Iphigenia resumes 
here the thought expressed above in L 15 10. 

1. 15 19. Her soul was only bent on their safety. — ^t>Mtoärt* 
bringen, ' to strive onward.' 

1. 1521. <So log, &c., i. e. she looked already back on Tauris 
with the same feeling of satisfaction with which the mariner 
tums his back on the cliifs of a desolate island. 

I. 1525. Deceit in itself was hatefül to her, and now it has 
become doubly detested, as she is to practise it on \i&r bene- 
factor. 

1. 1526. Cp. notej to tt. 869, 923. 

1. 1527. I^igenia begins now to waver in her resolntion^ 
and to doubt whether what she intended to do was right. 

H. 1528-31. Iphigenia had hitherto ied in her limited sphere 
of action a life of childlike simplicity ; but now there arises for 
her a conflict between her wishes and her duties :; she has no 
more a distinct conception of her own obügations and the 
exigencies of the worM, and thus, leaving the secure ground 
of her solitude,^e embarks on the sea of life, the waves of 
which toss her about, and her mind is filled with 'gloomy 
anxiety.* 

The expression trüb «nb Bang is here used to denote the 

* vagueness and anxiety ' of the feeKngs of Iphigenia, in the 
same way as trüb unb xo\\\> (1. 1479) denotes the State of a 
primitive people^ which leads an unciviKaed life, without any 
definite ohject* 

«Biertcr Sluftritt. 

I. 1536, &c. Pylades considers the fact that the furies did 
not approach Orestes on the ' unconsecrated * ground of the 
shore, as a sure sign that he has completely recovered. 

1. 1541, &c. Umlobem may here be rendered by *to shine,* 
and fein (ocfig J^ai^jt by *his head with curling hair.* The 



* The fnteipretation that the expression ba^ Unin6g(i4e refcrs 
cue of Ipbigenizt. seems to me latheT {«.T-ielQVvtd« 



tothe 

rescue 
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epithel torfig must here not be taken asan attribute of yonthfui 
or effeminate beauty, but like the Greek o^os, applied to the 
hair of Odysseus, as * bespeaking manly strength.' 

1, 1542. The expression »ott denotes Here that his eyes had 
lost their former gloomy look, and were open and beaming. 

I. 1549, &c. These lines form a fine counterpart to the well- 
known passage : 

When sorrows come, they come not Single spies, 
But in battalions. 

1. 1553. The Hendiadys traurig unb crVoartenb Stands here for 
in trauriger (Srnnirtung, as above trüb unb tüilb (1. 1479) for in 
trüber SBilb^eit, and trüb unb bang (1. 1530, &c.) for in trüber 
SBangigf eit. Cp. also note to 1. 81. 

1. 1554. The Statement that the crew bestirred themselves 
rejoicingly at the sight of Orestes is a fürther confirmation of 
his recovery. 

1. 1557. (S^ fel^net, &c., i.e. each band longed to grasp the 
oar. 

m 

1. 1563. Euripides represents the image of Diana as of small 
size, so that Iphigenia could carry it in her arms; whilst 
Goethe found it necessary to represent the image as of such 
great weight that even Pylades could only remove it because 
his Shoulders were * well-practised ' in carrying heavy loads. 
Only in this way the fact could be explained that Iphigienia 
had not yet the image with her when Pylades arrived. 

1. 1569. The expression fing is here not used boastingly, it 
being employed in the sense of * shrewd,' * artful.' 

1. 1571. 5Wann may here be rendered by * friend.* 

l. 1580, &c, @(!^tdfe is not unfrequently used by Goethe for 
'head.» 

2Baruw ^afl bu, &c. Pylades asks Iphigenia why she had not 
the wisdom to shroud herseif wisely within the veil of her 
sacerdotal privilege. 

1. 1584, &c. The phrase auf ettoaö beulen, corresponds to the 
English * to think on something.' 

1. 1588, &c. Iphigenia must acknowledge within herseif that 
Arkas had a füll right to put forward his demand, and as he 
did so urgently and with reason, she could not behave towards 
him difFerently. 

1. 1591. The idiomatic phrase c« giel^t fiö^ gefd^rli^ gufammcn 
denotes * dangers gather ; ' * dangers assume a more threaten- 
ing aspect.* 

1. 1595. (5r bnuge, &c., i.e. whatever message he may bring. 

l. 1601. By pretepding that she keeps both the prisoners 
securely guarded within the temple, aad xioV '3!Äö^\\N%>^::C*as.\.^ 
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see thetn, Iphigenia would compel him to repair again to the 
king, and thus she would gain for them * breathing time.* 

1. 1603. 3)em rau^), &c. With these words Pylades wishes to 
justify the theft of the * holy image.' 

1. 1604, &c. The auspicious omens consist in their having 
found their companions, in the blowing of a gentle wind to 
favour their departure, &c., and Orestes has been healed, even 
before he has fulfilled the condition for his recovery. Gp. 11. 
610, &c., 722, &c. 

1. 1609. This line ofFers considerable difficulty, and has 
given rise to various interpretations. The expression ^ditm 
infct can only point to Delos — the central Island of the Gyclades 
in the Grecian Archipelago — which was * the most holy seat of 
the worship of Apollo ; * but on the other hand, the image of 
Diana was, aecording to 11. 722-23, to be brought to Delphi, 
and the first version had here actually Delpbos instead of 
S^tfcninfel. It cannot, of course, be assumed that Goethe 
mistook Delphi for an island; besides the expression l^inübcr 
shows (1. 1608) that he thought here of Delos. 

1. 16 IC, &c. By the return of Orestes and Iphigenia to 
Mycenae, the town, which had been left without a ruler, would 
revive and the household gods would be re-established in their 
patemal abode. 

1. 16 15, &c. The mere presence of Iphigenia would bestow 
a blessing on the house of Tantalus, and remove the old curse 
weighing upon it. 

1. 161 9, &a As flowers turn to the light of the sun, so her 
soul, Struck by the ray of the words of the dear friend, tums 
to sweet comfort. 

The repetition of the pron. fic!^ (1. 1622), which is gram- 
matically superfluous, makes here the assertion more emphatic. 

1. 1625. The expression ftitt »crfinft is rendered by Miss 
Swanwick by * in silence droops.' 

1. 1628. (Jnttt)ifelte is here simply the present conditional, i.e. 
* would soon mature it.* 

1. 1630. 55 ie fcl^nUd^, &c., * who wait in anxious expectation.* 

1. 1632. 5e(fcnbuf(^ is a ' thicket growing on, or between rocks.' 
That the temple at Tauris was surrounded by rocks, has been 
mentioned before. Gp. 11. 1089, 1220. 

1. 1634. 3^rauctgug, ' air of sadness.' 

1. 1635. The verb gleiten is to be supplied after @onne. 

1. 1638, &c. Fear makes dangers appear greatei* than they 
are ; and may hence be said to have concluded an alliance Mdth 
it for the deception of man. The P. V. had : 3*9« tti^t ! S^htt 
m ber Sut^t iß bic &efaf}X, 
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1. 1645. Cp. for gcBcut, note to 1. 54. 

1. 1646. Necessity would only excuse her intended proceed- 
ing, but it could not remove the wrong of ingratitude. 

1. 1647. aSor ©Ottern, &c. i.e. necessity excuses her un- 
doubtedly both before the gods and men. 

l. 1649. Too rigid Claims oh ourselves betray hidden pride. 

1. 1650. 3d^ unterfud^e nid^t, &c., Iphigenia asserts that she 
does not reason about her duties, but only acts according to 
her feelings. 

I. 165 1. Some interpret this line as meaning *that if Iphi- 
genia is conscious of acting rightly (red^t = predicat. adj.), 
then she cannot refuse herseif self-respect ; ' whilst others 
explain it to denote, * that if Iphigenia would rightly, or 
properly (red^t=adv.) feel the good she would accomplish, 
then she must also respect herseif.* The latter version seems 
to be the more correct one, because according to the pre- 
ceding line the feelings of Iphigenia teil her that she would 
not act rightly in deceiving the king. 

l 1652. ©ang unbcjiccft, &c., i.e. the heart can only then 
be quite at ease and self-contented, if it is quite pure, or 
unspotted; i.e. when it can reproach itself with nothing 
whatever. 

l 1653. Here again the opinions of the commentators vary ; 
some consider tüo^l as denoting Mndeed/ and others take it 
in its original signification of * well,' the collateral adverb of 
the adj. * good.* 

II. 1657-59. The human race is so wonderfully constituted 
and its nature is complicated and involved in so manifold a 
manner, that no one can maintain himself pure and straight- 
forward either in himself or in his relations to others, 

The demonstrative pronoun is sometimes used in German 
to express a notion in general, as : bicfe^ Seben, * earthly, or 
human life ; ' and here : bieö @ef(^le(^t, for ba^ mcnfti^li^e ©es 
f^(c*t. 
1. 1660. a3ejier(t fein denotes here *to be called upon.' 
1. 166 1, &c. The first and immediate duty of a man is to 
pursue the course of life pointed out to him, and to heed the 
path he is pursuing ; i. e. to do one*s duty in accordance with 
the requirements of practical life. 

1. 1663, &c. Man can rarely judge and appreciate his past 
doings, and when he is in the act of periforming them he 
scarcely ever knows how to appreciate them, he being then 
biassed by his inclination or passion. 

L 1668. %x^^ W^j 'can there be any question?' 

L 1674, &c. .One can see that IphigeuvaL \i^& tvöX.^sk^'^sxv^ösä. 
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of misfortune, for she does not know how painful a bereave- 
ment is, and she is not even ready to make the sacrifice of 
uttering a false word, in order to escape a great calamity. 

1. 1680, &c. The notion that *necessity' is paramount to 
everything eise, and that her stem hint is supreme law even to 
the gods, is Homeric (cp. the Greek dpayinj). She listens to no 
advice ; and is, therefore, described by the poet as the * un- 
counselled sister of eternal fate.' — Later writers described the 
Fates, or Parcae themselves, as daughters of * necessity.* 

1. 1688. JDet (Rettung f(j^öne3 @iegel, i.e. the image of Diana, 
the possession of which would complete the safety of Orestes, 
Iphigenia and himself. 

gftufter auftritt. 

1. 1689. The expression bic uneinigen includes also Pylades, 
and may therefore be rendered by * my beloved,' or * those 
dear to me.' 

1. 169 1. Gp. for the form bang unb Banger, note to I. 21. 

1. 1692, &c. In what the quiet hope consisted, which Iphi- 
genia yearned to retain, is described by her further on (1. 
1699, &c.). 

1. 1695, &c. The demonstrative is here used for the posses- 
sive pronoun. 

1. 1696. The verb abnel^men, used intransitively, denotes * to 
diminish' ; *to decline.' — @nbU(i^ in 1. 1698 is equivalent to am 
©nbe. 

1. 1701, &c. Iphigenia's hope to purify one day the *deep- 
defiled house* of her ancestors serves also to explain her 
yearning — as expressed in the opening soliloquy of the present 
drama — for her retum home. 

1. 1706. The word SSatertoeU has been formed by Goethe in 
analogy to the expression J&eimattt)e(t, * native land,* with which 
it is synonymous. 

I. 1707. Necessity, the * uncounselled sister of fate' (1. 1684), 
is called deaf, because it does not listen to any appeal. 

II. 17 12-17. The Titans, who are represented in Greek my- 
thology as the *ancient race of gods,' were vanquished by 
Zeus and his brothers and sisters. The former harböured 
consequently a deep hatred against the * new race of gods ' 
and would not acknowledge their authority. (Gp. note to I. 
328.) Iphigenia, therefore, implores the gods, that there may 
not arise in her heart an aversion against them, that no Titanic 
hatred against their sway may infix its vulture talons in her 

breast, on account of her undeserved suflfedngs. 
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The seat of the * new gods ' was M ount Olympus, whence 
their name Olympians ; which designation is here, in particu- 
lar, happily chosen, Zeus having carried on the contest against 
the * oid gods ' from that mountain. 

1. 17 16, &c. Man reflects by the purity and nobleness of bis 
heart the Image of the gods ; and thus by preserving the purity 
of her soul, the gods would save their own image. Cp. my 
Notes to Goethe's poem : 3)a« ®öttU(J^c in the !Deutf(J^c fi^rif, 
P» 377 (Golden Treasury Series). 

1. 1720. The Parcae were represented as not having ap- 
proved of the sway of the *new gods*; they sympathized, 
therefore, with Tantalus, on whom the gods had inflicted such 
severe punishment ; and horror-struck they sang their fearful 
song of pity, which Iphigenia naturally remembers at the 
moment when the * Titanic spirit ' had been aroused in her. 
Cp. on Tantalus' tragic fate, note to 1. 328, and Gen, Int. 

1^ 1721, 3S(jm gotbnen @tul^le, &c., i. e. at the table of Jupiter. 

1. 1726. The following celebrated song of the Parcae is 
written in the amphibrachic metre, but several lines occur 
without a final short syllable, viz. 

u — VW — 

&C. &C. 

The song gives in grand poetic outlines a description of the 
tragic fate of Tantalus. The first Strophe describes the arbi- 
trary and everlasting power of the gods. The second contains 
a warning to men favoured by them, and a characterization of 
the insecurity of that favour. The third describes the fatal 
issue which results, when a contest arises between the gods 
and their favourites, or * guests.* The latter are hurled into a 
dark abyss, waiting in vain for a just judgment. In the mean- 
time — as the fourth Strophe describes — the gods enjoy per- 
petual happiness in * everlasting feasts ' (etüigen Scjlen). Glori- 
ously they stride from mountain to mountain, and from the 
deep abyss ascends to them the breath of stifled Titans, like a 
light haze and the odorous fumes from offerings*. The fifth 
Strophe characterizes the irreconcilable hatred of the supreme 
powers, who cast their curse on the descendants of the doomed 
man. They turn away their benign aspect from whole 
races, and avoid the sight of the descendants, in order not to 

* The defeated Titans were thrown into a cavity below Tartarus, and 
the giants Enceladus and Typhon, who also had contested the nile of the 
gods, were buried by the latter under the volc3k.tiQ IEaxo^« 
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behold in their features the once beloved and silently speak- 
ing traits of their ancestor. 

11. 1762-65. Gonstrue: @d i)oxä^t ber SSctBannte, bcr Slltef/ in 
naä^Üidjtn ^ö^tn auf bie Sieber ; benft an bie .^nber unb @nfet, &c. 

The verbs ]^or(i^en and benfen are used* in poetry pnly without 
any preposition. 

The expression Unb f(!^üttelt baö ^v^i denotes the discontent 
and wrath of Tantalus at his doom. 



erfler auftritt. 

1. 1769. The *perplexity' of Arkas consists in his doiibt 
whither to direct his suspicion ; whether it is the prisoners 
alone who clandestinely are planning flight, or whether the 
priestess aids them secretly. 

1. 1774. 3Öei^e may here be rendered by Mustral ceremony/ 
or *rite.' ^ 

1. 1780, &c. Thoas cbmmands that whilst a strict search is 
to be made from the promontory to the grove, the sacred 
interior of the latter should not be entered by the soldiers 
with a view of making it the arena of a fight, but a watchfiil 
ambush should be set round the grove to prevent the escape of 
the prisoners. 

3tt>eiter 5luftritt. 

1. 1787, &c. In spite of the nobleness of the king's character, 
the Scythian makes himself heard in these lines. 

1. 179 1. The * wrath' is here called * holy,* because it was 
inspired by a kind of religious feeling. 

1. 1796. Sccft . . . l^erouf, *calls forth.' 

1. 1799. Iphigenia not wishing to link her fate to that of the 
king, has marked out her own course, i. e. she independently 
devises her own fate. 

1. 1800. Cp. 1. 511, &c. 

1. 1801. 2)er is here the dat. of the fem. demonstr. pron. — 
©0 fu^t, &c., * she has recourse.* 

1. 1803. Sltt^erjdl^rt, here * prescriptive,' 'vested,* i.e. a pro- 
perty hallowed by long enjoyment 

/ Thepreceding versions had : Uttb Xontal l^ori^^t in feiner ^dl^le. 
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3)nttcr auftritt. 

1. 1806. Goethe uses the verb ergdl^Cen with the prep. an 
before proper names, in higher diction only. 

1. 1807. 3ßciter is here used in the sense of * more füUy.* 

1. 1808. It would seem that Iphigenia represents the delay 
which has been caused, as the result of a divine dispensation. 

1. 18 10. Iphigenia represents the intended offering as a 

* cruel resolution,* in accordance with her own conception of 
human sacrifices. Cp. 1. 522, &c. 

1. 181 1. The accent is tobe placed in this line on bu, the 
meaning being that the king should not have come himself. 

1. 1813, &c. The eagerness with which hirelings take upon 
themselves for favour and reward, half of the share in the 
guilt, is in German emphatically pointed out by the expression 
faffen, lit. * to snatch ;* * to seize.' 

I. 18 15. 2)o(^ feine, &c. i.e. the king himself remains person- 
ally free from defilement 

II. 1816-20. The tenour of these lines betrays a touch of 
the * Titanic * feeling which had been aroused in Iphigenia by 
the contemplation of her undeserved sufferings. (Cp. L 17 12, 
&c. and notes). She likens the absolutely ruling king to the 

* cloud-gatherer ' (i/e^fXj^yepcVa), * high-thundering ' (vyjnßpe- 
/i€T»/ff), and * lightning-hurling (da-TfpoTrrjrrjs) Zeus ; ' for, like 
him, he plans death in gloomy clouds, and whilst his messengers 
flash down destruction on the head of poor mortals, he calmly 
moves through his heights, amidst the storm, like an un- 
approachable god. — Cp. 1. 1745, &c. 

The line Unb feine ©oten, &c., contains a Biblical remini- 
scence. 

1. 182 1. The verb tont, which is here used transitively, may 
be rendered by * utters.' 

The king*s remark shows that he properly judges the im- 
port of the words ' uttered * by Iphigenia, which are directed 
against the arbitrary doings of the mighty. 

1. 1822. The king having reminded Iphigenia of her sacred 
Office, she replies that it is not the priestess who Stands before 
him, but the daughter of Agamemnon. 

1. 1823. The king had respected her words, while she was 
yet unknown to him, by discontinuing the human sacrifices. 

1. 1824. Otaf(j^ is here used in the sense of ungeftüm. 

1. 1827. Unb folgfam, &c. In readily fulfilling the duty of 
obedience, first towards her parents and then towards a divine 
will, Iphigenia enjoyed the feeling of sweetest freedom. The 
P. V. had : Unb biefe golgfomfeit ift einet: <St^U Sj&fi^^t%w5ö^. 
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1, 1830. JDort, le. in her parental home. 

1. 183 1. Gp. 11. 506-10. 

1. 1832, &c. Iphigenia is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the king is prompted by passion only in his resolution to sacri- 
fice the strangers. Gp. IL 496, 1465, &c. 

1. 1834. The law of bospitality was, with the ancients, one 
of the oldest and most sacred rights. (Gp. Od. ix. 1. 270, &c.) 

L 1835. The brevity of this line indicates the emotion of the 
Speaker. 

L 1840. Gp. the lines of Sophocles (El. 212, &c.): 

ra Ö€ Tois dvparois 
ovK ipurra nXdßfiv, 
i.e. * one must not quarrel with those who are more powerful, 
SO as to attack and provoke them.' (Gp. Wunder, Engl. Ed.) 

1. 1841, &c. Whether Iphigenia speaks or not, the king 
could always discern what her immutable feelings are. The 
repetition of the adv. immer by no means offends the ear so 
much as to induce us to put it down — according to some 
commentators — as an error or misprint. It rat her makes the 
assertion emphatic. 

1. 1843, &c. Even a hardened heart is melted to pity by the 
remembrance of a common doom, and how much the more 
must this be the case with Iphigenia, who is imbued with feel- 
ings of compassion. 

1. 1848. Surft fci^on, *was ah-eady raised.' — The verb surfen 
when applied to weapons, denotes * to raise,* or * draw ' with 
a quivering motion. 

1. 1850. Miss Swanwick happily translates this line by : 
* A dizzy horror overwhelm'd my soul.' 

1. 1854. 3)u tücift e^, i.e. that we are bound to renderto the 
distressed the benefits received from the gods. 

1. 1857. (Biä) fircuen is here used in the sense of *to triumph 
over.' 

1. 1862. S)ic 9le(^te, &c., *the innate rights of his heart,' i. e. 
the rights of humanity. 

1. 1866. 2)a6 fioo«, &c., *the chance of arms is changeable.' 

1. 1868, &c. These lines will perhaps be best construed as 
follows : Slu(^ bcn ©d^toad^cn l^at bie JJlatur gegen Xrufe unb ^ärte 
nid^t cf)nt §ü(fe getaffen. 

1. 1870. @ie gaB, &c., *she makes him delight in cunning.' 

1. 187 1. ©atb n)et(^t, &c., i. e. the weak practise various 
stratagems : either they elude, delay, or evade the commands 
they have received. 

Iphigenia, who had gradually begun to disclose indirectiy her 
secret in lines 1862 and 1863, by aUudiug to the presence of 
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her brother, now does so unconsciously in a more direct man- 
ner, which, according to 1. 1875, is fuUy understood by Thoas. 

1. 1874. The pron. jlc refers to fiijl. 

1. 1876, &c. The soul of Iphigenia struggles to ward off at 
the outset the evil fote — i. e. the commission of a wrong — 
which threatens to overcome her. 

1. 1880. The ancients used to hold in their hands olive or 
laurel boughs, bedecked with wool, when they came as suppli- 
ants or petitioners. Here the prayer itself is metaphorically 
called * the lovely branch.* 

1. 1883. 9Äcin 3nn're3, &c., i. e. her innate right of freedom. 
Gp. 1. 1862 and note. 

1. 1884, &c. Having before been miraculously rescued by 
Diana, it is natural that Iphigenia should now think, in her 
distress, of invoking the aid of the goddess; but at the 
same time she asks herseif, whether she has no resource in 
her own heart to extricate herseif from the embarrassing 
Position. 

1. 1889. The first impulse of Iphigenia was to declare who 
the two strangers were — but then she recollects the danger in 
which she would place them by such a declaration ; hence her 
hesitation, — indicated by the various expressions and the ir- 
regulär metre— which is perfectly natural and quite consistent 
with the conflict between feeling and duty in the heart of 
the Speaker. 

I. 1890. 3Öol^l is here used in the sense of * probably.' 

II. 189 2-1 9 36. In the following speech, which is one of the 
grandest in the drama, Iphigenia asks herseif whether man 
alone has the privilege of performing heroic and unheard of 
deeds? Whether achievements of physical prowess and dar- 
ing alone can be called glorious and deserve admiration, and 
whether there remains nothing great for woman to perform, 
except by vying with man in the accomplishment of savage 
and heroic feats ? She then arrives within herseif at the con- 
clusion that for woman too the path of heroism is open by 
acknowledging the truth even at the risk of sacrificing her life 
and that of her beloved ones ; and finally she discloses the 
plot to the king. 

1. 1895, &c. The Performances undertaken by the valorous 
with improbable success are so stirring and affect so deeply 
even the narrator himself, that they *shuddering uplift his 
soul,' although he has recited them again and again. 

The above is an allusion to the * wandering epic singers ' 
•who used, in ancient times, to recite the deeds of the heroes. 
Cp. L 681, &c. 



l62 NOTES. [Act. V. 

11. 1898-T904. This passage alludes to the capture of the 
horses of king Rhesus before the Trojan camp, by Diomedes 
and Odysseus, as related in the tenth Book of the Iliad. 
Euripides treated that occurrence in his tragedy ' Rhesus.' 

®ic unücrfc^en, &c., i.e. he furiously attacks those who are 
still sleeping or just awaking, like a sudden unexpected fire. 

11. 1904-7. These lines allude to heroic deeds, such as were 
performed by Theseus, who, on proceeding from Troezen to 
Athens, went by land — over clifFs, and through mountain- 
forests — to clear the road from robbers. Cp. 11. 667-72, and 
notej. 

1. 191 1, &c. The clause unb — rdd^en does not refer to the 
Amazons, but to 3öcib (1. 1908). The Amazons did not 
bloodily avenge any oppression, and the Lemnian women, who 
are said to have done so, did not belong to the Amazons 
proper. 

1. 191 2, &c. Sluf unb ob jleigt, *moves up and down'; * vi- 
brates through ' ; * revolves.' 

I. 19 16, &c. It must be assumed that the following invoca- 
tion is addressed to the gods. Cp. 1. 12 15, and note, 

The phrase : (Sttöod Semanb auf bie ^te legen, for * to leave 
anything to the decision of another,' is Homeric. Cp. aXX* ^rot 
fjL€P ravra 6f5>v iv yovvao't Ktlrai (II. xvii. 514, &C.). 

II. 19 17-19. Iphigenia implores the gods — if they are tiiithful 
— to glorify through her conduct the power of truth, and then, 
strengthened, as it were, by this prayer, she reveals to the 
king the plot which had been laid. 

1. 1929, &c. The wording of the oracle is here given as Inter- 
pret ed by Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 1934. It is very natural that Iphigenia should, in her 
great agitation, think of herseif and Orestes as the only 
remnants of the house of Tantalus. 

I. 1936, &c. These lines contain somewhat of a repetition of 
a former remark of Thoas. Cp. 11. 495, 499-501. 

II. 1939-41. Truth and humanity are universal qualities, and 
everyone, born under any clime, can hear their voice, if the 
stream of life flows through his heart pure and evenly, i.e. if 
his feelings are not disturbed by passion. 

1. 1942, &c. The silence of the king, which is indicated by 
the pause after fliegt, induced Iphigenia to ask him what fate 
he is planning for her in his inmost soul. The pron. mir does 
not refer to her fate alone, but also to that of Orestes and 
Pylades. 

J. 1944. The metre of this line is not quite regulari the 
second foot consisting of an amphibrach ; but it is qtiite 
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adapted to the agitated state of the Speaker, and may almost 
be Said to consist of two short lines. 

I. 1947, &c. Ucbcrci t t)(jrfä^ti(i^, * through my rash resolve.' 

II. 1953-56, '1 hoas feels now that Iphigenia fully believes 
the strangers, but he suspects that the impostors have, cun- 
ningly devising, thrown a web of falsehood round the head of 
the priestess, who had so k>ug led a secluded life, but who 
now easily and readily gives credence to her own wishes. 

1. 1957. Iphigenia modestly acknowledges that she could, in 
her simplicity, be deceived; but the two strangers are in- 
capable of deception. 

1. 1959. <Sp lag fie fallen, i.e. let them perish as sacrifices. 

I. 1961. ^Uv>)?eiiinfel, *rocky island.' 

1. 1965. Gp. for the form 3raucu, note to 1. 966. 

In the following lines Iphigenia completes br.efly the account 
of the fate of her house, in order to bring forward her reasons 
for praying the king to allow both Orestes and herseif to 
.return to Mycenae. Cp. 11. 1699-1702, 

1. 1970. The form of address here employed is very efFective. 
First Iphigenia expresses her firm conviction that the king will 
keep his promise to her, and then she describes in what that 
promise consisted. The reverse form would have been com- 
monplace. 

1. 197 1, &c. Cp. IL 290-94, 

L 1974, &c. JDcn . . , entferne, *get rid of ;' 'release himself 
from.* 

1. 1976. 2)en er ni^t l^cfft, i.e. which he hopes will never 
occur. 

1. 1978. IDen ^arrenben, the expectant petitioner. 

1. 1979, &c. The adv. unminig, *angrily,' refers to brc 3orn, 
here * my wrath,' 

©ifc^enb is here used in the sense of i^ifd^cnb. 

11 1983-85. Iphigenia, who has perceived from the tenour 
of the king's last speech, that he is beginning to yield, implores 
him not to allow the fiame of his wrath to destroy his humane 
feelings, but to let mercy shine upon her like the calm and 
sacred flame of the altar,, which is surrounded by hymns of 
praise, gratitude and joy^ 



^ The extreme difficulty of the above passage may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that nearly every translator or conimentator has put a 
differeut meaning in it. I have been giiided in my explanation by the 
Prose Versions, which ran: D la§ bie @nabe, xoxt eine f(]^one Stftittitte 
ttB §lttard umfrdngt »on fioböefang unb Sreube lotj«^, 

M 2 
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1. 1986. Gp. ]. 1800, and note. 

I. 1990. Thoas avers that reflection is also needed for doing 
good, as the latter may perchance engender evil consequences. 

II. 199 1-2. It is through *hesitation* that good is tumed 
into evil, since a good actlon performed too late may yield an 
evil result. Iphigenia's appeal to the king not to deliberate, 
but act only according to the promptings of his heart, is quite 
in accordance with her own mode of action. Gp. 1. 1650. 

Vierter Slufttttt. 

1. 1993, &c. It must be assumed that the companions of 
Orestes and Pylades had been * discovered * by Arkas and his 
followers, and that Orestes hastened to the temple in order to 
save his sister. 

1. 2001. The injunction : * command your warriors to pause 
in their struggle,* is, of course, addressed both to the king and 
Orestes. 

günfter Sluftritt. 

1. 2013, &c. The crew had not been routed by the king*s 
soldiers, and they retreated slowly and in good order to their 
saip, and so Pylades thought that there was no impediment to 
their rescue. 

1. 2016. It shows the discernment of Pylades, that he at 
once recognised the king by the majesty of his look. 

1. 2018, &c. ©leic^ ijl, &^c. This refers to the followers of 
Orestes and Pylades, whose temerity will soon be punished; 
for they retreat already and will be destroyed. 

1. 2025. J&arret jiitt, *await calmly.' 

« 

(Sed)ftcr Sluftritt. 

1. 2041, &c. Having implored the gods to grant him not only 
the courage, strength, and success of his father, but also a more 
beautiful death, he thinks the time has come to try his valour 
in a deadly struggle ^ 

^ Mr. W. Taylor (of Norwich) considers it necessary to defend the 
poet by appending to the above passage the following note in his trans- 
lation : * Strabo says of the dispute concerning the possession of Eleia, 
which was settied by single combat, that it was determined xarä iOos ti 
v^aXaibv twv ^EWfjvocv, b. vüi, p. 357. So that this defiance is not a Gothic 
and misphced idea, as a foreign critic woa\d msinviate.' 
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IL 2048-49. These two lines contain a general remark, viz. 
by imitating the great deeds of a ruler, a whole people conse- 
crates them into ä law. The subjects Imitate the noble actions 
of their king, and thus they become law by custom. 

1. 2055. The glance of kindness is called * rapid,* because it 
speedily discems the want of the sufFerer. 

1. 2062. 2)em Seinbc jie^cn, *to make a stand against the 
enemy.* 

1. 2068. The construction dr fatte gleic]^, for Wenn er (m6^ (even 
if he should) falle, could be used in poetry only. 

Gp. 1. 28, and note. 

1. 2070. !Der überbliebnen, * of the surviving.' 

1. 2072. 2)nr%ett)einten, *spent in weeping.' — fDurc^^twtnen 
may be used as a separable and an inseparable comp. verb. 
The P. V. had öon taufenb burd^roeinten Xagen unb Sfld^ten. The 
elision of the plural term en, adopted by Goethe in the last 
Version, would be permitted in poetical diction only. 

1. 2074r, &c. S3ergebenö fic^, &c. * in vain moumfuUy yearns 
(bangt) to call back . . . and pines away.' 

1. 2077. 2)a§ ber S3etrug tiid^t, poet. inversion for : baf ni^t ber 
©ettug. 

I. 2079. SIetßiö is here used in the sense of * assiduously * ; 
* carefully.' 

II. 2082-86. The incident related in these lines, viz. that 
Orestes was born with * a mark as of three stars ' on his right 
band — whlch circumstance the priest at once interpreted to 
indicate that he will perform a dreadful deed with the same 
band — has been introduced by Goethe as one of the most 
natural signs of recognition. 

11. 2087-91. The sign mentioned in these lines has been 
partially borrowed by Goethe from Euripides, who makes in 
Electra (1. 573, &c.), an old servant of the Atridae recognise 
Orestes by * an old scar on his forehead, which was the trace 
of a bleeding wound he received from a fall while pursuing 
with Electra a bind in his father*s house.* 

ov\r)v irap' 6(f>pvv rjv ttot* €v narpos dofiois 
vcßpbv BioiKap (Tov fied* jjfidxBrj neaütp. 

1. 2089. The tragic poets represent the character of Electra 
as very energetic and somewhat impetuous. 

1. 2092. 2)ie 5le:^nU(^feit beö SBaterö=bie ^tf)nliä)Uit mit bem 
5Bater. 

1. 2094. 9l(g 3fW9en, &c., i. e. as testimonies of her assurances. 

1. 2097. Thoas does not allude here to the * Single combat ' 
proposed by Orestes, but a contest in general between bis 
soldiers and the crew. 



l66 NOTES. [Act V. 

11. 2102-6. These lines contain a reproach and a taunt. 
Thoas alludes in the first instance to the expedition of the 
Argonautes in search of the* golden Fleece * — then to the 
horses captured by Hercules at the command of Eurystheus, 
and finally to Medea, Ariadne, &c. The Greeks were, of 
course, not always successful in other rapacious enterprises. 

1. 2107, &c. When Orestes perceives the strong resistance 
of Thoas to give up the image of the goddess, and sees beside? 
the impossibility of obtaining possession of it except by force 
of arms, it occurs to him that the words of the oracle speaking 
of * a sister who dwells against her will on the shores of Tauris ' 
cannot refer to the image of Diana, but pointed to his own 
sister, 

1. 21 15. Sofet fld^, lit, * will be dissolved ; * i. e. * will disappear,* 
or * terminate.' 

1. 21 17. Mark the use of the verb gebenfcn with the accusa- 
tive in the sense of * to mean anyone ' ; * to have anyone in 
view.* The P. V. had ; unb cu »erlangte bid^. — !Dte ftrengen 58anbe, 
&c., i. e. the severe bonds in which Diana held Iphigenia at 
Tauris (cp. 1. 35, &c.), are now loosened. 

1. 2 119, &c. The followin^ lines describe the beneficial 
influence exercised on Orestes by the presence ot Iphigenia — 
such as he had expected only from the possession of the image 
of Diana. 

1. 2122, &c, Unb fd^üttelte, &c., *and terribly shook me to the 
inmost core.' The sufFerings of Orestes had reached their 
climax after he had met his sister, and then followed his re- 
covery. Gp. Sc. 1 of Act III. 

2)ann entjo^'0, &c. This is an allusion to the flight of the 
furies to the dark depths of Tartarus. 

I. 2124, &c. 9leu genieg iä), &c., i.e. life now lay before him 
in all its brightness. 

Oiat:^ in 1. 2027, Stands for 9lat:^fd^(uJ, *decree.* The latter 
expression occurred in the first versions, 

II. 2127-29. These lines contain an allusion to the Palladia, 
or Images of Pallas Athena, which were kept hidden and secret, 
and considered as a kind of safeguard of the town where they 
were concealed. The most celebrated of those in^ges was the 
Trojan Palladium, which had to be carried off by Odysseus and 
Diomedes before it was possible to take the city, *the im- 
mutable fate of which was attached to the possession of the 
sacred image by a mysterious divine decree.' 

1. 2130. Sie (S(ä^ü^erin refers to bi(!^, and not to the preceding 

L 2131. 3ii einer, &c., * inholy süWivess*,* I.e. like the Palladia, 
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which used to be kept hidden and secret. Lines 2133 and 
2134 are also addressed to Iphigenia. 

l. 2138. ©ntfu^uten ^aUe, *redeemed abode.' 

1. 2139. The emblem of royal sovereignty was with the 
ancient Greeks the sceptre only, and later the * diadema,' or 
ornamented fillet encircling the head. Goethe uses here, 
however, the word ^rone as the more poetical emblem of 
royal power. 

I. 2140. Cp. 11 279-83. 

II. 2142-45. These four lines give the clue to the moral of 
the drama. Cp. Critical Introduction, 

1. 2151, &c. Iphigenia cannot content herseif with the 
abruptly given permission *to go,* which indicates that the 
king was still harbouring towards her an angry feeling. 

1. 2153, &c. In imploring the king that the bond of hospi- 
tality may henceforth unite him and his people with her 
house, Iphigenia wishes also to perpetuate the more humane 
manners she introduced among the Taiirians. 

1. 2 161, &c. The Scythians wore skins or leather garments, 
and were armed with bows and arrows. The following 
description of the promised hospitable reception contains 
several Homeric reminiscences. 

1. 2170. Iphigenia considers it as a favourable omen for the 
voyage, when a friendly word of farewell has been addressed 
to those who part, and their tears flow more soothingly from 
their eyes. 



Iphigenia had first asked the klng's blessing for herseif 
(1. 2 151, &c.), but then she prayed him to turn to her and 
Orestes (1. 2168) ; and Thoas, to show his reconciliation, bids 
farewell to both of them. 
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Novilin Testamentuiu Graeoe. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, 

S.T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Oxoniensis. z8mo. ciotht 3t. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. clotb, los. 6d. 
Novuin Testamentnm Graeoe juxta Exemplar Millianum« 

z8mo. c/otßi, as. 6ä. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. clotb, 9s. 
Evangelia Sacra Graeoe. fcap. Svo. limf^, is, 6d, 
Vetiis Testamentnm ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum 

secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit poticMr varietas Codicis 
AlexandrinL Editio Altera, Tomi III. z8mo. cMht x8x. 



ECCLESIASTICAIi HISTOBY, fto. 
Baedae Historia Eoolesiastioa. Edited, with English 

Notes, by G. H. Moberly, M. A. 1869. crown 8vo. cloth, zar. 6eL 

Chapters of Early English Church History. By William 

Bright, D.D. 8va cloth, zsx. 

Eusebius* Eoolesiastical History, according to the Text 

of Burton. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. Crown Svo. clotht 
8s. (td. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 

Hussey. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. Crown Svo. cloth, 
js. 6d, 

ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 
Butler's Analogy, with an Index. Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 
Butler's Sermons. Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 
Hooker's "Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by 

John Keble, M. A. Sixth Edätottt 3 vols. 1874. Svo. cloth, z/. zzj-. 6d. 

Hooker's "Works ; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 

2 vols. Z875. Svo. clotht ixs. 

Fearson's Exposition of the Creed. Reyised and corrected 

by E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edäioftf Z877. Svo. doth, los. 6d. 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 

a Preface by the present Bishop of London. zS6S. crown Svo. cioth, 6s, 6ä. 
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ISNGLISH HISTOBY. 
A History of England. Prindpally in the Seyenteenth 

Century. By Leopold Von RankCi 6.vols. 8va clotht 3^ 3X. 

darendon's (£dw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War* 
burton. 7 vols. i&i9w medium Sra £/0/A, aL zor. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the RebeUion and 

Civil Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. zSma cMh^ li. is. 

Freeman's (£. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of 

England : its Causes and Results. In Six yolumes. 8va cl<^, 5/. 9^. 6d, 

VoL I. and II. together, Third Edition, 1877. z/. z&r. 

Vol. III. Secona Edition, 1874. i/. is. 

VoL IV. Seconä Edition, 1875. zA xs. 

Vol. V. 1876. i/. iJ. 

Vol. VI. Index, 1879. ioj. 6rf. 

Boger8*s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, aj>. 

Z359— 140a a Tols. 1866. 8vo. eMht aL at. 

MATHEMATICS, FHYSICAL SCIENCE, fto. 
An Account of Vesuvius, by John Phillips, M.A, F.R.S., 

Professor of Geology, Oxford. Z869. Crown 8vo. dotht zor. 6d. 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calcnlus. By Bartholomew 

Price, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

VoL I. Differential Calculus. Second Edütibn, Z858. 8vo. cMh, xis. 6d. 

VoL II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations,and Differential EquatSons. 
Second Edition, Z865. 8vo. cloth, z8r. 

VoL III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material Partide. 
S€Cond Edition, 1868. 8vo. cioth, z&r. 

Voli IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a Chapter on Theo« 
retlcalDynamicSfbyW.F. Donkin,M.A.,F.R.S. z868. Svo. cMA,x6t, 



MISCEIiIiANEOUS. 
An Introdiiction to the Frinciples of MoraUi and 

Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 8vo. cioth, 6s. 6d. 

Bacon's Novum Organum, edited, with English Notes, by 

G. W. Kitchin, M. A. Z855. 8vo. cioth, 9s. 6d. See also page 15. 

Bacon's Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, 

M.A. z8s5. 8vo. doth^gs. 6d. 

I 

Smith's "Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 

by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 8va cloth, ais. 

The Student's Handbook to the ITniversity and Col- 
lies of Oxford. Ftyih Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, ax. 6d, 



The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the (IDlarentfon ^ress Stertes» have published, er have 
in preparation, the following. 

* Tßtose to whick /rices are aitached are already^ublished; the oth«rs ort in 

pr^urcUiOH. 

I. ENGLISH. 
A First Beadlng Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clough. Ext fcap. 8vo. stiffcoverst ^. 

Oxford Beadlng Book, Part I. For Little Children. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. stiffeovers, 6rf. 

Oxford Beadlng Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. sHffcovtrs, 6ä. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 

By O. W. Tancock, M. A., Assistant Master of Sherbome SchooL Ext fcap. 
8vo. JS. 6d. 

An Engllsh Grammar and Beadlng Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Schools. By the same Author. Third Edition. Ext fcap. 
8vo. clotht 3X. 6d. 

Typlcal Selectlons from the best English Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. Second Edition^ in Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
clotht y. f>cC each. 

The Fhüology of the Engllsh Tongue. By J. Earle, 

M.A., fonaerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, js. 6d, 

A Book for Beginners In Anglosaxon. By John Earle, 

M.A., Professor of Anglosaxon, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2f . 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Beader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 

matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, Sx. 6d. 

The Ormnlum ; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 3 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ais. 

Specimens of Early Engllsh. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Part I. In th€ Press. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloncester to Gower (A.D. 1398 to A.D. 1393). Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clothf 7S. 6d. 

Specimens of Engllsh Llterature, from the ' Ploughmans 

Crede' to the 'Shepheardes Calender' (A.D. 1394 toA.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. 
Ext fcap. 8va cloth, js. 6d. 
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The Vision of 'William conoeming Piers the Plowmany 

by WiUiam Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Third 
Edition, Est. fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 4s. 6d. 

Chauoer. The Frioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 

Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c Edited by W, W. 
Skeat, M.A. Second Editton. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotht 4X. 6d. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Far- 

doneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By the same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 4s. 6d. 

Old English Drama. Marlowe's Tragical History of Doctor 

Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. cioi/t, 5^ . 6d. 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Notes, &c. By O. W. 

Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of Sherbome SchooL Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloiA, 3X. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiffcovtrSt af. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W, Aldis Wright, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. stiß covers. 

The Tempest, xx. 6d. King Lear, zs. 6d. 

As You Like It, zx. 6d, A Midsummer Night's Dream, ts. 6d. 

Julius Caesar, 2X. Coriolanus, ax. 6d. 

Richard the Third- In the Press, 
( For other Plays, seo p. 7. ) 

Milton. Areopagitioa. With Introduction and Notes. By 

J. W. Haies, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth^ 3s, 

Addison. Selections from Fapers in the Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cioth,4s. 6di 

Burke. Four Iietters on the Froposals for Feace with 
the iBegicide Directory of France. Edited, with introduction 

and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cioth, gr. See alsopagt 7. 

Also tht following in paper Covers, 
Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 2d. 
Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. 2rf. 
Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. ^d. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T, Arnold, 

B.A. »ji. 

Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A. 

Lycidas, yi. L'Allegro, 3</. II Penseroso, \eL 
Comus, td, Samson Agonistes, td, 

Famell. The Hermit. arf. 
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A SERIBS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Designed to meet the wante of Students in English Literature ; by the 
late J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King's 
College, Lon(l(Mi. 

I. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; The 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 
Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8va cloth^ as. 6d. See also p. 6. 

a. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. By G. W. 

Kitchin, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ as. 6ä. each. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. Second Edüton. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as, 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. süffcovers, 

L The Merchant of Venice. xx. II. Richard the Second. u. id. 
III. Macbeth, u. dd, (For other Plays, see p. 6. ) 

5. Bacon. 

I. Advancemmit of Leaming. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4f. 6d. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, M.A. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In 

Two Volames. Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth, 6s, 6d. 
Sold se^aratefy, VoL I. 4s., VoL II. y. 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; 

Astraea Redux : Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; Religio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress; Grace Abounding. 

Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, M.A., Pre- 
centor of Lincoln. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, 5*. 

9» Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincohi College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff Covers, xs. 6d, 

II. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. sHff Covers, as, 

IG. Johnson. Select Works. Lives of Dryden and Pope, 

and Rasselas. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (Lond.),late Scholar qf Lincoln 
College. Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4j. örf. 

II, Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

L Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America, 
etc. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

IL Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 5f. See alsop. 6. 

la. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T. Griffith, B. A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College. Oxford. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections firom the Minor Pieces, 
A.D. 1779-1783. Ext fcap 8vo. cloth, 3*. 

IL The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections firom the Minor Poems, 
A.D. Z784-Z799. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
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II. IiATIN. 
An Elexnentary Iiatin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M. A., 

Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Third Edtttotu Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, sx. 6d. 

A First Iiatin Exeroise Book. By the same Author. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh. 9S. 6d» 

Anglice Beddenda, er Easy Extracts, Latin and English, 

for Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cü>th, as. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of 

Passmen and others. SelectedbyJ.Y. Sargent, M.A. Fiftk Edüion. Ext. 
fcap. Svo. clotht as. 6d. 

A Series of Graduated Latin Readers : 

First Iiatin Beader. By T. J. Nnnns, M.A. Third 

Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 

Second Iiatin Beader. In Preparation, 

Tliird Iiatin Beader, or Specimens of Latin Literature. 

Part I, Poetry. By James McCall Marshall, M. A., Dulwich Coline. 

Fourth Iiatin Beader. 
Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps, &c By C. E. Moberly, M. A., Assistant Master in Rugby SchooL 

TAg Gallic War. Extra fcap. 8va cloth, 4J. 6rf. 
The Civil War. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3J. M. 
The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 

With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In Three Parts. Tßt^d Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8va cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Euch Part separately, in limp cloth, is. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bemard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By 

J. R. King, M.A. ^^ust ready. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as, 6d. 

Iiivy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 

By H. Lee Warner, M.A. In Three Parts. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, is. 6d. each. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 

tions and Notes, etc. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Second Edition, Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C- E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bemard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, 3*. 

Catnlli Veronensis Iiiber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 

criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. Svo. cloth, xdr. 
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Catullus. A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 

EUis, M.A. Demy 8va cloth, idr. 

Catiilli Veronensis Carmina Seleota, secundum recog- 

nitionem Robinson Ellis, A^M. Extra fcap. Sra clotht y. 6d. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. S. Wilkins, M. A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. Book I. 
Demy 8vo. t/oih, 6s, 

Oicero's Phillppic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 

M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. eUth^ los. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Iietters. With English Introductions, 

Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose Collie, Oxford. Second Edäion. DemySvo. cMA,i8s. 

Cicero. Select Iietters (Text). By the same Edrtor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. ciotßt, 4s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 

W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay. M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 

Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 
Vol. I. The Ödes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. ctoth, las. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Iiivy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 

of Modem History, Cambridge. Bookl. Second Edition. Dem.y8vo.ctoth,6s. 
Also a small edition for Schools. 

Fersius. The Satires. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary. By John Conmgton, M.A, Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A, Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, js, 6a. 

Seleotions from the less known Latin Foets. By North 

Pinder, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 151. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Iiatin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. cüth, 18s. 

Tacitus. The Annais. Books I — VI. With Essays and 

Notes. By T. F. Daliin, M.A., Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Pr eparing. 

A Manual of Comparative Fhüology, as apph'ed to the 

Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. PapiUon, M.A., Fellow 
of New College. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

The Boman Foets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By 

William Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, X4r. 

The Boman Foets of the Bepublio. By the same 

Editor. Prtpartng. 
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III. GBEEK. 
A Greek Frimer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 

By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Sixth 
Edition. Reuised and Enlargtd. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotht xs. 6d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregulär and Defective; their forms, 

meanini^, and quantity ; embracin^ all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with 
r«ference to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitcli. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 

The Elements of Greek Accentnation (for Schools): 

abridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M. A., Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext fcap. 8vo. clotkt ax. 6d. 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers : 

First Greek Beader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. c/oth, sex. 6d. 

Seoond Greek Beader. By A. J. M. Bell, MA. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, y. 6d. 

Third Greek Beader. In Preparation. 

Fourth Greek Beader ; being Specimens of Greek 

DialeotS. With Introductions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 
Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 4s. 6d. 

Fifth Greek Beader. Part I, Selections from Greek 

Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Eveljm 
Abbott, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMA, 4s. 6d. 

Part II. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ; with Intro- 

ductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M. A. Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth,Bs. 6d, 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; with Introductory 

Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. £. L. ShadweU, M.A. 
Ext fcap. 8to. cioth, 4s, 6d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Notes. 

By A. O. Prickard, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cioth, zx. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon (for Schools), with Introduction 

and Notes by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; late Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Aristophanes. Nubes (for Schools). With Introduction 

and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. 

Aristophanes. The Achamians (for Schools). With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By the same Editor. Preparing. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. 

Philipotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford SchooL 

Cebetis Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. ftd. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

ytist ready. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W, W. 

Merry. M.A. Fourth Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Book II, separately, is. 6rf. 
Homer. Odyssey, Books 'XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 

the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55-. 
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Homer. Iliad. Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M. A., 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMM, ax. 

Iiuoian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, tf. 6ä. 

Flato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 

M. A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, M. A. Im the Press. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c By 

Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Oedipus Rex, Oedlpus Coloneus, Antigene, \s. gd. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, as. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex : Dindorf s Text, with Notes by 

the present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. 8vo. cioth, is, 6d, 

Theooritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston 

(late Snow), M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 4s. 6d. 

Xenoplioxi. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phülpotts, B.C.Li, and C S. Jerram, 
M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By J. S. Phülpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford SchooL Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMht gj. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. 

By C. S. Jerram, M. A. Ext fcap. Svd. clotk, ax. 



Aristotle's Folitios. By W. L. Newman^ M.A., Fellow 

of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Demosthenes and Aesohines. The Orations on the 

Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, tas. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English 

Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M. A. Demy 8vo. c/c/A, 16s. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By S. H. Butcher, 

M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. By D. B. 

Monro, M.A. Preparing. 

A Homeric Q-rammar. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of 

Oriel College, Oxford. In the Press. 

Sophooles. With English Notes and Introductions. By 

Lewis Campbell, M. A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews. 

Vol. L Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. Second Edition. 

8to. clotht i6s. 
Vol. II. In the Press. 

Sophooles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Greek Inscriptions, illustrative of Greek 

History. By E. L. Hicks, M.A. Preparing, 
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IV. PBEITCH. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 

a Preface on the Principles of French Etymoiogy. By A. Brächet Tninslated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. clotk, ^s, ftd, 

Braohet's Historical G-rammar of the French Language. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M. A. Fourth Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. f>d. 

French Classics, Edited by Gustave Masson, B.A, Univ. Gallic, 
Extra fcap. Zvo. cloth^ 2J. 6rf. euch. 

Comeille's Cinna, and Molidre's Les Femmes Savantes. 
Baoine's Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. 

Molidre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Baoine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of MoUere. 

Begnard's Le Joueur, and Brueys and Falaprat's Le 

Grondeur. 

A Selection of Tales by Modem 'Writers. 

Selections firom the Correspondence of Madame de S6vign6 

and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls" Schools. 
By the same Editor. £zt fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Iiouis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 

Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotßtt ax. 6dl^* 

V. GEBMAN. 

German Classics^ Edited by Q. K. Buchheim, Phil, Doc., Professor 

in King's College^ London. 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Second 

Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Teil. With a Life of Schiller; an histo- 

rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Third Edition. ExL fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Lessing^s Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Third Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. c/oth, 3s. 6d. 

Schiller's Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Belagerung von 

Antwerpen. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 6a. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 

Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 3^ust 
ready. 

In Prefaration. By the satne Edüor, 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, etc. 
Selections from the poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker's (K, P.) Friedrich der Grosse. 
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Lange's German Course, 
The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 

German Conversation. with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, os. 6d. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8to. cioth, js. 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Iiangn^age. 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

This ' Grammar* is a reprint oftht Grammar contained in ' The German 
Manual^ and, in this separate form, is intended for the use ofstudents 
•wßto wisk to make themselves acguainted with German Grammar chi^y 
for thepurpose ofbeing able to read German books. 

German Composition ; Extracts from English and American 

wdters for Translation into German, with Hints for Translation in foot-notes. 
Jn the Press, 

Iiessing's Iiaokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 

By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc, M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the Uni« 
versity of Oxford. Ext. fcap. Svo. chth^ 4r. td. 

Goethe's Faust. Part I. With Introduction and Notes. 

By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

"Wilhelm Teil. By Schiller. Translated into English Verse 

by Edward Massie, M. A. Ext. fcap. Svo. clotht gr. 



VI. MATHEMATICS, fto. 
Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 

ductory to ' The Scholar's Arithmetic.') By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloths 6d, 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 

By the same Author. Crown Svo. cloth, is. 

The Soholar's Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 4S, 6d. 

The Scholar's Algebra. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 

cloth, 4X. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton and John Ball. 

New and enlarged Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. limp cloth, as. 

Aooustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown Svo. cloth, js. 6d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell, M. A.,F.R.S. a vols. Demy Svo. cloth, i/. lu. 6rf. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the 

same Author. Preparing, 

A Treatise on Statios. By G. M. Minchin, M.A. Second 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Svo. cloth, 14J. yust Published. 

Geodesy. By Alexander Ross Clarke, R.E. In the Press, 
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VII. FHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, F. R.A.S. Third Edition, Dtmy Svo. cioth, ^Ss. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. 

. Doc, F.R S., Professor of Chemistry, Universlty College, London. A new 
Edition, with Solutions, 1873. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, &r. 6d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 

nams. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owens 
College, Manchester. Third Edition. Ext fcap. Svo. cioth, js. 6d. 

Lessons on Thermodynaniics. By R. £. Baynes, M.A. 

Crown Svo. c/oth, js. 6d. 

Forms of Animal Iiife. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 

Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Demy Svo. cloth, x6s. 

Exercises in Fractical Chemistry. By A. G. Vemon 

Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S. ; and H. G. Madan, M. A. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. cMht js. 6d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames« 

By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. Svo. cioth, xl. xs. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department elf 
Minerals, British Museum. In the Press, 

VIII. HISTOBT. 
Seleot Charters and other lUustrations of English 

Constitutional History from the Earliest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
By W. Stubbs, M. A. Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 8x. 6d. 

A Constitutional History of England. By W. Stubbs, M. A., 

Regius Professor of Modem History, Oxford, //ew Edition in Three Volumes, 
demy Svo. yust ready. 

Also in Crown Svo., Vols. II. and III., price X2f. each. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. 

By H. B. George, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Small 4to. 
cioth, xas. 

A History of Franoe, down to the year 1793. With 

numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. In 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. c/oth, price 10s. 6d. each. 

A History of the United States of America. By £. J. 

Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. In the Press. 

Selections from the Despatches, Treaties, and other 

Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India. 
Edited by S. T. Owen, M.A., formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Svo. cltah, xl. 4s. 

Selections from the 'Wellington Despatches. By the 

same Editor. In the Press. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 

M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy Svo. cloth, x4s. 
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Italy and her Invaders. a.D. 376-476. By T. Hodgkin, 

Fellow of University College, London. 2 vols. demy 8vo. y^ust ready. 

iL History of G-reece. By £. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

IX. LAW. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudenc& By William Markby, M.A. Second EdittoHtWith 
Su^Umeni. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 

An Introduotion to tlie History of the Law of Beal 

Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M. A. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Principles of the English Law of Contraot. By Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., B.C.L., Vinerian Reader of English Law, and Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, gj*. 

Gaii Institutionnm Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; 

or, Elements of Roman' Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste, M. A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo. clotht i8j. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius. By Thomas Erskine Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5^. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By the same Editor. 

In the Press. 

Seleot Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. £. 

Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Jn Parts, 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Part II. Family Law. 8to. sewed, is. 

Part III. Property Law. Sro. setveä, aj. 6d. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. i). 8vo. sewed, 3J. 6rf. 

A Treatise on International Law. By W. £. Hall, M.A., 

University College, Oxford. In the Press. 

X. MENTAL AND MOBAL FHILOSOFHT. 
Baoon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, etc., by T. Fowler, M.A., 1878. 8vo. cloth^ 14J. 

The Elements of Deductive Logio, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the *Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Sixth 
Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

The Elements of Inductive Logio, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Third Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth, 6s. 

Selections from. Berkeley. With an Introduction and 

Notes. By Alexander Campbell Fräser, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, JS. od. 

A Manual of Folitical Eoonomy, for the use of Schools. 

By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M. A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8va cloth, 4x. 6d. 
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XI. ABT, Sto, 

A Handbook of Fiotorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 

M.A. Second Edition. Svo. MaifmoroccciSs. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 

Bart,M.A., Mus. Doc Second Edüüm, 4to. cMh, xar. 

A Treatise on Connterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of CherubinL By the same Author. 4to. cloth, z&r. 

A Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 

sition. By th« same Author. 4to. cMh^ los', 

A Music Primer for Schools. By T. Troutbeck, M.A., 

and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth^ is. 6d. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voioe. By John Hullah« 

Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. clotk, su. 6d, 

XII. MISCELLANEOUS. 
An Icelandic Frose Beader, with Notes, Grammar, and 

Glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, M. A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. c/otA, los. 6d. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Fhysio- 

logicaL By Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Würzburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A., essisted by W. T. Thisdton Dyer, M. A. 
Royal Sra hcUfmorocco, 3». (td. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Xntrodnction 

and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth^ *fi.6d, 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos I, IE. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8va clotkt as. 6d, 

A Treatise on the Ilse of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. ciotAg 6s. 6d. 

Outlines of Teztual Critioism applied to the New Testa- 
ment By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Fhonetics, including a Populär Exposition 

of the Principles of Spelling Reform. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. ciotA, 4s. 6d. 

A System of Fhysical Education : Theoretical and Prao- 

ticaL By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcapw Sto. 
dotht 7S. Cd. 



The Delegates of the Press inviu suggesHons and advice 
from all persans interested in education; and will he thankful 
for hints, d;e,, addressed to the Secretart to the Delegatei, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 



